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OUR AMERICAN EDITOR. 

This month I shall open the American office of the Review or Reviews in New York, where the magazine will 
be republished, re-edited, and recast, in order that it may appear in American dress and secure an American 
circulation. In Mr. Albert Shaw, late of the Minneapolis Tribune, well known for his articles in the 
Century and in the Contemporary upon questions of municipal administration and political economy, I have been 
fortunate enough to secure an American editor after my own heart. I have established agencies for the distribution 
of the Review in Australia, South Africa, and India. By the kind assistance of Mr. W. S. Caine I hope to make 
the Review the special organ of the educated native to whom our English speech is an acquired tongue, and a com- 
petent native agent is now engaged in building up a circulation among the educated youth of India. 








2 THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Three out of four of those who will read the pages of my Review will read this Address to all English-speaking 


Folk for the first time. 


Those who have read it before will not object to read it again. 


If our Churches deem 


it needful to rehearse their creeds every week, it is surely permissible to reprint once a year the Declaration of 
Principles on which this Revrew was founded, the aspirations which demand for their realisation the formation of 


what is to all intents and purposes a Civic Church. 


Culture, according to Matthew Arnold, consists in 
knowing the best thoughts of the best men upon the sub- 
jects that come before us. The aim of this magazine will 
be to make the best thoughts of the best writers in our 
periodicals universally accessible. 

To enable the busiest and poorest in the community to 
know the best thoughts of the wisest ; to follow with 
intelligent interest the movement of contemporary his- 
tory ; and to understand something of the real character 
of the men and women who rank among the living forces 
of our time,—that is the aim which will constantly be 
kept in view in the editing of the Review or REvIEws. 

There exists at this moment no institution which even 
aspires to be to the English-speaking world what the 
Catholic Church in its prime was to the intelligence of 
Christendom. To call attention to the need for such an 
institution, adjusted, of course, to the altered circum- 
stances of the New Era, to enlist the co-operation of all 
those who will work towards the creation of sone such 
common centre for the inter-communication of ideas, and 
the universal diffusion of the ascertained results of human 
experience in a form accessible to all men, are the ulti- 
mate objects for which this Review has been establishea. 

A daily newspaper is practically unreadable beyond 
twenty-four hours’ distance by rail of its printing office. 
Even a weekly, although capable of wider distribution, is 
of little use as a circulating medium of thought in all the 
continents. If anything published in London is to be 
read throughout the English-speaking world, it must bea 
monthly. It must also be published at a price within the 
means of all, and it must condense into a manageable com- 
pass the best and ripest thoughts of the foremost thinkers 
of our time. Hence the present venture. It will be a com- 
bination of two elements,—the eclectic and the personal. 
In one part there will be the expression of individual 
conviction upon men and things; the other part, that 
which gives the distinctive character and designation to 
the Review or Reviews, will endeavour, as faithfully as 
if we had no creed or political opinion, to mizror the 
best thought of our time. This is done distinctly ona 
religious principle. The revelation of the Divine Will 
did not cease when St. John wrote the last page of the 
Apocalypse, or when Malachi finished his prophecy. 
‘*God is not dumb, that he should speak no more,” and 
we have to seek for the gradual unfolding of His message 
to His creatures in the highest and ripest thought of 
our time. Reason may be a faulty instrument, but 
it is the medium through which the Divine thought 
enters the mind of man. Hence the man who can 
interpret the best thought of his day in such a manner 
as to render it accessible to the general intelligence of 
his age is the true prophet of his time. 

While this Review will not be a colourless reflection of 
the public opinion for the time being, it will certainly not 
be a party organ. We shall be independent of party, 
because, having a very clear and intelligible faith, we 
survey the struggles of contending parties from the 
standpoint of a consistent body of doctrine, and steadily 
seek to use all parties for the realisation of our ideals. 

These ideals are unmistakably indicated by the upward 
trend of human progress, and our positionin the existing 
economy of the world. Among all the agencies for the 
shaping of the future of the human race, none seem so 


potent now, and still more hereafter, as the English-speak- 
ing man. Already he begins to dominate the’ world. 
The Empire and the Republic comprise within their 
limits almost all the territory that remains empty for the 
overflow of the world. Their citizens, with all their 
faults, are leading the van of civilisation, and if any great 
improvements are to be made in the condition of man- 
kind, they will necessarily be leading instruments in the 
work. Hence our first starting-point will be a deep and 
almost awestruck regard for the destinies of the English- 
speaking man. To use Milton’s famous phrase, faith in 
‘*God’s Englishmen ” will be our inspiring principle. 
To make the English-speaking man worthy of his 
immense vocation, and at the same time to help to 
hold together and strengthen the political ties which 
at present link all English-speaking communities save 
one in a union which banishes all dread of inter- 
necine war, to promote by every means a fraternal 
union with the American Republic, to work for the 
Empire, to seek to strengthen it, to develop it, and, 
when necessary, to extend it, these will be our plainest 
duties. 

But how? Not, it may be said at once, by any 
attempts to interfere with the liberties already conceded 
to our colonies, or by indulging any wild aspiration after 
an impossible centralisation. We have to move in the 
opposite direction. To save the British Empire we 
must largely Americanise its constitution, and the first 
step in the direction of this necessary development is to 
compel the Irish to undertake the responsibility of 
managing their own affairs under the supreme authority 
of the Imperial Parliament. Home Rule will open the 
door by which all the colonies may yet enter into the 
pale of our Imperial Constitution, pending the inevitable 
evolution of a true Imperial Senate. 

At present they are disenfranchised by the Empire, 
and yet they are bound by its policy. If not enfran- 
chised and brought within the pale by being allowed 
a voice in deciding the policy of the Government 
of the Empire, they will inevitably seek enfranchisement 
in another direction, by severing themselves from the 
political system over which they have no control. 

It follows from this fundamental conception of the 
magnitude and importance of the work of the English- 
speaking race in the world, that a resolute endeavour 
should be made to equip the individual citizen more 
adequately for his share in that work. For the ordinary 
common Briton, country yokel, or child of the 
slums, is the seed of Empire. That red-haired hobble- 
dehoy, smoking his short pipe at the corner of Seven 
Dials, may two years hence be the red-coated representa- 
tive of the might and majesty of Britain in the midst of a 
myriad of Africans or Asiatics. That village girl, lark- 
ing with the lads on her way to the well, will in a few 
years be the mother of citizens of new commonwealths ; 
the founders of cities in the Far West whose future 
destiny may be as famous as that of ancient Rome. No 
one is too insignificant to be overlooked. We send 
abroad our best and our worst: all alike are seed- 
corn of the race. Hence the importance of résolute 
endeavour to improve the condition, moral and 
material, in which the ordinary English-speaking man 
1s bred and reared. To do this is a work as worthy of 
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national expenditure as the defence of our shores from 
hostile fleets. The amelioration of the conditions of life, 
the levelling up of social inequalities, the securing for 
each individual the possibility of a human life, and the 
development to the uttermost by religious, moral, and 
intellectual agencies of the better side of our countrymen, 
—these objects follow as necessary corollaries from the 
recognition of the providential sphere occupied by 
English-speaking men in the history of the world. 

Another corollary is that we can no longer afford to 
exclude one section of the English-speaking race from 
all share in the education and moralising influences 
which result from the direct exercise of responsible 
functions in the State. The enfranchisement of women 
will not revolutionise the world, but it will at least 
give those who rock our cradles a deeper sense of 
the reality of the sceptre which their babies’ hands 
may grasp than would otherwise be possible. Our 
children in future will be born of two parents, each 
politically intelligent, instead of being the product of 
« union between a political being and a_ creature 
whose mind is politically blank. If at present we have to 
deplore so widespread a lack of civic virtue among our 
men, the cause may be found in the fact that the mothers 
from whom men acquire whatever virtue they possess have 
hitherto been studiously excluded from the only school 
where civic virtue can be learnt—that of the actual exer- 
cise of civic functions, the practical discharge of civic 
responsibilities. 

However much we may place the English-speaking 
world before us as the chief object of our attention, no 
self-denying ordinance on the part of our statesmen can 
prevent us having an influence on European affairs. The 
shrinkage of the world and the development of the colonial 
policy of Germany, France, and Italy render a policy of 
non-intervention impossible, even if it were desirable. 
But it is not desirable. The pressure, pacific but con- 
stant, of a great federation of English-speaking common- 
wealths would be very strong in favour of the develop- 
ment of a similar federal system in Europe. The 
Concert of Europe, steadily developed, will result in 
the United States of Europe; and to that goal the 
policy of England should be constantly directed. All 
the old nonsense about the maintaining the balance of 
power in Europe, of sending armies to defend 
Constantinople, is now pretty nearly exploded. We 
have too much to do within our own Empire to bolster 
up the Empire of the Turks ; and it will be time enough 
to talk of sending an army on to the Continent when 
our fleet is strong enough to protect our commerce on 
the sea. 

With regard to the dark-skinned races and the yet 
unoccupied regions of the world, our duty depends upon 
our opportunities and our responsibilities. We have no 
business to breed rowdies and filibusters, and let them 
loose with firearms and fire water upon the half-civilised or 
wholly savage races on our borders. We must follow the 
rowdy by the policeman, and endeavour to secure that 
the dispassionate voice of impartial justice should be 
heard and obeyed on the frontiers of the Empire. Nor 
must we ignore the still weightier duty of the just 
government of our great Indian dependency, with its 
three hundred millions of human beings of every shade 
of colour, creed, rank, and culture. 

Imperialism within limits defined by common sense 
and the Ten Commandments is a very different thing 
from the blatant Jingoism which some years ago made 
the very name of Empire stink in the nostrils of all 
decent people. The sobering sense of the immense 
responsibilities of an Imperial position is the best pro- 


phylactic for the frenzies of Jingoism. And in like 
manner the sense of the lamentable deficiencies and im- 
perfections of ‘‘ God’s Englishmen,” which results from 
a strenuous attempt to make them worthy of their 
destinies, is the best preservative against that odious 
combination of cant and arrogance which made Heine 
declare that the Englishman was the most odious handi- 
work of the Creator. To interpret to the English-speak- 
ing race the best thought of the other peoples is one 
among the many services which we would seek to render 
to the Empire. 5 

We believe in God, in Humanity, and in the 
English-speaking race as one of the chief of God’s 
chosen agents for executing coming improvements in the 
lot of mankind. If all those who see that could be brought 
into hearty union to help all that tends to make 
that race more fit to fulfil its providential mission, and to 
combat all that hinders or impairs that work, such an 
association or secular order would constitute a nucleus or 
rallying point for all that is most vital in the English- 
speaking world, the ultimate influence of which it would 
be difficult to overrate. 

This is the highest of all the functions to which we 
aspire. Our supreme duty is the winnowing out by a 
process of natural selection, and enlisting for hearty 
service for the commonweal all those who possess within 
their hearts the sacred fire of patriotic devotion to their 
country. Carlyle did not believe much in what he called 
‘*penny editors.” Of the inspiration of the morning 
papers, he declared long ago, we have had enough, and by 
these means he thought we had arrived at the gates of 
death. But it will probaby be through the agency of the 
newspaper that Carlyle’s great idea will yet get itself 
realised in the English-speaking world. Whatever we 
may make of democratic institutions, government of 
majorities, and the like, the fact remains that the leader- 
ship of democracies and the guidance of democracies 
belong always to the few. The governing minds are 
never numerous. 

Carlyle put this truth in the most offensive aspect, but 
truth it is, and it will be well or ill for us in proportion 
as we act upon it or the reverse. The wise are few. The 
whole problem is to discover the wise few, and to place 
the sceptre in their hands, and loyally to follow their 
leading. But how to find them out? That is the 
greatest of questions. Mr. Carlyle, in almost his last poli- 
tical will and testament to the English-speaking people, 
wrote : ‘‘ There is still, we hope, the unclassed aristo- 
cracy by nature, not inconsiderable in numbers, and 
supreme in faculty, in wisdom, in human talent, noble- 
ness, and courage, who derive their patent of nobility 
direct from Almighty God. If, indeed, these fail us, and 
are trodden out under the unanimous torrent of hob- 
nails, of brutish hoofs and hobnails, then, indeed, it is all 
ended. National death lies ahead of our heroic England. 
. .. Will there, in short, prove to be a recognisable 
small nucleus of Invincible Aristoi fighting for the Good 
Cause in their various wisest ways, and never ceasing or 
slackening till they die? This is the question of 
questions on which all turns. In the answer to this, 
could we give it clearly, as no man can, lies the oracle 
response, ‘ Life for you : death for you.’ But considering 
what of piety, the devoutest and bravest yet known, 
there once was in England, one is inclined to hope for the 
best.” 

Our supreme task is to help to discover these wise 
ones, to afford them opportunity of articulate utterance, 
to do what we can to make their authority potent among 
their contemporaries. Who is there among the people 
who has truth in him, who is no self-seeker, who is no 
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coward, and who is capable of honest, painstaking effort 
to help his country ? Forsuchmen we would search as for 
hid treasures. They are the salt of the earth and the 
light of the world, and it is the duty and the privilege of 
the wise man to see that they are like cities set on the 
hill, which cannot be hid. 

The great word which has now to be spoken in the ears 
of the world is that the time has come when men and 
women must work for the salvation of the State 
with as much zeal and self-sacrifice as they now 
work for the salvation of the individual. For the 
saving of the soul of Hodge Joskins, what energy, 
what devotion, is not possible to all of us! 
There is not a street in London, nor a village in the 
country, which is not capable of producing, often at short 
notice and under slight pressure, a man or woman who 
will spend a couple of hours a week every week in the 
year, in more or less irksome voluntary exertions, in order 
to snatch the soul of Hodge Joskins from everlasting 
burning. But to save the country from the grasp of 
demons innumerable, to prevent this Empire or. this 
Republic becoming an incarnate demon of lawless 
ambition and cruel love of gold, how many men and 
women are willing to spend even one hour a month or a 
year? For Hodge Joskins innumerable are the multitude 
of workers ; for the English-speaking race, for the em- 
bodiment of many millions of Hodges, how few are those 
who will exert themselves at all! At elections there is a 
little canvassing and excitement ; but excepting at those 
times the idea that the State needs saving, that the demo- 
cracy need educating, and that the problems of Govern- 
ment and of reform need careful and laborious study, is 
foreign to the ideas of our people. The religious side of 
politics has not yet entered the minds.of men. 

What is wanted is a revival of civic faith, a quickening 
of spiritual life in the political sphere, the inspiring of 
men and women with the conception of what may be 
done towards the salvation of the world, if they will but 
bring to bear upon public affairs the same spirit of self- 
sacrificing labour that so many thousznds manifest in the 
ordinary drudgery of parochial and evangelistic work. 
It may no doubt seem an impossible dream. 

Can those dry bones live ? Those who ask that question 
little know the infinite possibilities latent in the heart of 
man. The faith of Loyola, what an unsuspected mine of 
enthusiasm did it not spring upon mankind! ‘ The Old 
World,” as Macaulay remarks, ‘‘ was not wide enough for 
that strange activity. In the depths of the Peruvian 
mines, in the heart of the African slave caravans, on the 
shores of the Spice Islands, in the observatories of China, 
the Jesuits were to be found. They made converts in 
regions which neither avarice nor curiosity had tempted 
any of their countrymen to enter, and, preached and 
disputed in tongues of which no other native of the West 
understood a word. 

How was this miracle effected? By the preaching of 
aman who energised the activity of the Church by the 
ideals of chivalry and the strength of military discipline. 
What we have now to do is to energise and elevate the 
politics of our time by the enthusiasm and the system of 
the religious bodies. Those who say that it is impossible 
to raise up men and women ready to sacrifice all they 
possess, and, if need be, to lay down their lives in any 
great cause that appeals to their higher nature, should 
spare a little time to watch the recruiting of the Salvation 
Army for the Indian mission-field. The delicate dress- 
maker and the sturdy puddler, the young people raised 
in the densest layer of English commonplace, under the 
stimulus of an appeal te the instincts of self-sacrifice, 
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and of their duty to their brethren, abandon home, 
friends, kindred, and go forth to walk barefoot through 
India at a beggar’s pittance until they can pick up sutti- 
cient words of the unfamiliar tongue to deliver to these 
dusky strangers the message of their Gospel. Certain dis- 
ease awaits them, cruel privations, and probably an early 
death. But they shrink not. A race whose members are 
capable of such devotion cannot be regarded as hopeless 
from the point of those who seek to rouse among the 
most enlightened a consuming passion for their country’s 
good, 


But how can it be done? As everything else of a like 
nature has been done: since the world began—by the 
foolishness of preaching. 


We must look for the revival of civic faith which will 
save the English-speaking race ; for other hope of salva- 
tion from untutored democracy, weighted with the 
burdens of Empire and distracted by its own clamaut 
wants and needs, it is difficult to see. 


That which we really wish to found among our readers, 
is in very truth a Civic Church, every member of which 
should zealously, as much as it lies within him, preach the 
true faith, and endeavour to make it operative in the 
hearts and heads of his neighbours. Were sucha Church 
founded it sould be as a great voice sdunding out over 
sea and land the summons to all men to think seriously 
and soberly of the public life in which they are called to 
filla part. Visible in many ways is the decadence of the 
Press. The Mentor of the young Democracy has 
abandoned philosophy, and stuffs the ears of its Tele- 
machus with descriptions of Calypso’s petticoats and the 
latest scandals from the Court. All the more need, then, 
that there should be a voice which, like that of the 
muezzin from the Eastern minaret, would summon the 
faithful to the duties. imposed by their belief. 


This, it may be said, involves a religious idea, and 
when religion is introduced harmonious co-operation is 
impossible. That was so once; it will not always be 
the case, for, as I once wrote in the Universal Review— 


A new Catholicity has dawned upon the world. All 
religions are now recognised as essentially divine. They 
represent the different angles at which Man looks at God. 
All have something to teach us—how to make the common 
man more like God. ‘he true religion is that which makes 
most men most like Christ. And what is the ideal which 
Christ translated into a realised life? For practical purposes 
this: To take trouble to do good to others. A simple 
formula, but the rudimentary and essential truth of the 
whole Christian religion. To take trouble is to sacrifice time. 
All time is a portion of life. To lay down one’s life for the 
brethren—which is sometimes literally the duty of the 
citizen who is called to die for his fellows—is the constant 
and daily duty demanded by all the thousand-and-one 
practical sacrifices which duty and affection call upon us to 
make for men. : 


To establish a periodical circulating throughout the 
English-speaking world, with its affiliates or associates in 
every town, and its correspondents in every village, read 
as men used to read their Bibles, not to waste an idle 
hour, but to discover the will of God and their duty to 
man,—whose staff and readers alike are bound together 
by a common faith, and a readiness to do common ser- 
vice for a common end, that, indeed, is an object for 
which it is worth while to make some sacrifice. Sucha 
publication so supported would be at once an education 
and an inspiration ; and who can say, looking at the pre- 
sent condition of the Empire and of the Republic, that 
it is not needed ? 
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So I wrote twelve months ago, when the Association of Helpers was but a suggestion of what might be. To-day 
that Association is an accomplished fact. It has not, of course}; attained more than a mere first growth. But it exists, 
This month I issue the first draft of the rules and regulations of this Association, but in the twelve months past it has 
not been idle. The list of monthly Services shows good work industriously performed in favour of the extension of the 
Penny Post to all English-speaking lands, towards which a tardy step has been taken by the British Government ; 
while the more distinctly philanthropic services have been directed towards the supply of literature to the work- 
houses, the promotion of country holidays for the children of the slums, and the feeding of the starving scholars in 
our schools. The work of the Association is now being systematised. Every helper is expected, as a first duty, to 
draw up a census of the influential men and women in his constituency. Year by year this census will become mo-e 
and more complete, and the Helpers will become more and more accustomed to their work. Itis not difficult to foresee 
that before long the editorial sanctum of the Review or Reviews may become in sober earnest one of the most sensi- 
tive nerve centres of the English-speaking world—a place from which, almost with the ease of volition, it will be 
possible to ascertain simultaneously the views of all those whose opinion counts for anything in the government, 
the guidance, or the education of the world. 
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OUR CARD OF MEMBERSHIP, 1890. 








No one has ventured to accuse the Review of partiality for party, sect, faction. It was in these pages that the 
*‘Kreutzer Sonata” was first published in anything approaching its original sombreness. Another great feature of the 
last year’s volume, was the prominence given to the Oberammergau Passion Play, which, like the last rose of the 
vanished summer of the Medieval Church, has been left blooming alone in the valley of the Bavarian Tyrol. To 
Russian pessimistic Mysticism, dramatic German Catholicism, there must be added the sympathetic treatment of the 
Social Scheme of the Salvation Army, the three comprising as varied and vivid a panorama of the spiritual forces of 
our time as could well be compressed into such brief compass. 

The central idea of the Review, that of enabling the reader to obtain, in a comparatively narrow compass, a bird’s- 
eye view of the whole range of contemporary thought and of contemporary history, has been steadily maintained 
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from the first. The idle fears expressed in some quarters, that the Review would make its living by a 
system of literary larceny, exposing its proprietor to an unending series of prosecutions from aggrieved publishers, 
have been proved to be baseless. The Review or Reviews has been from the first the most gigantic advertising 
medium ever invented for all existing periodicals. It has not merely increased the circulation of the other: 
magazines and reviews; it has distinctly and perceptibly improved the status of the monthly magazine as a 
vehicle of political, social, and religious discussion. It has had imitators and offshoots, both weekly and monthly, 
at home and abroad, but it has hitherto been without any serious rival. 

IT have been overwhelmed with kindly expressions of thanks from the men and women who stand on the outposts 
of civilisation. ‘*In the heart of the Indian jungle,” writes one of my readers, ‘‘I seem to be in the midst of 
London.” ‘*I am profoundly grateful to have been the means of making the exiles of England feel at home for a 
time in the heart of Central Africa, or in the midst of the aborigines of Polynesia,” writes another. ‘‘ You make me 
feel,” wrote one man, ‘that, though stranded far away in this quiet corner, I am still close to the heart of the 
great world.” And Miss Willard wrote: ‘‘ Your magazine has the brightest outlook window in Christendom for 
busy people who want to see what is going on in the great world.” All this involves a great responsibility, for it implies 
«great influence, and in these days influence is power. But it is power that depends upon service, and herein also is ful- 
filled that great saying, that he who would be chief must be servant of all. How literally this is the case in the editing 
of this Revrew only those at the centre can imagine. It is no doubt a great secret of strength that every reader of 
the Review feels more or less when he opens the Review as if a friend had come in to have a pleasant, sympathetic chat 
about the movement of the great world, but it has its drawbacks when a considerable proportion of your readers ask 
you, as if it were the most natural thing in the world, to find out everything that they don’t know, or to help them to. 
whatever they want—even to the extent of clearing up some misunderstanding in a tradesman’s account. Still I 
have no reason to complain. So far as possible I try to help. My only regret is that I can by no possibility find 
employment for all those who appeal to me for situations, or suggest expedients by which those who are at their wits’ 
end for want of ,pence can raise the wind. 

In the course of the year many new features have been added to the Review. Science and photography have- 
both demanded recognition in our columus. Tlustrations—which, it must be admitted, have often been deplorably 
printed, owing to the rapidity at which the editions had to be worked off—have been introduced, and as they were not 
printed as mere pictures, but in order to illustrate the text, they have undoubtedly added to the popularity 
of the magazine. I propose in the new volume to publish every month selections from the caricatures by which the 
humorous artists of the world fix with their ready pencil the moral of current events. 

Among all the suggestions thrown out in the first number of the Review, that of a Magazine Exchange was. 
most universally approved ; that of the so-called Confessional was most condemned. But the Magazine Exchange 
was an utter failure, while the so-called Confessional has been a most valuable means of service. Nothing,has 
brought me nearer to the realities of life, nothing has kept me so closely in touch with actual facts of the great 
tragedy of human souls. It is pitiful, no doubt, to listen to so many tales of sin and sorrow, and remorse and 
despair, and to know that you can do nothing except listen and sympathise and condole ; but now and again the- 
opportunity offers when a helpful word and faithful counsel has turned darkness into day, and restored hope and 
gladness to those in whom the light of life almost seemed to have gone out. 

I cannot conclude this brief retrospect of an eventful year without a hearty recognition of the faithful service: 
and loyal devotion of those without whose constant aid the Review or Reviews could never have come into being. 
When I redect upon the amount of strenuous work in every department that has been given, not merely without 
grudging, but with eager enthusiasm of labour, ever eager for more burdens to carry, more tasks to perform, I 
am lost in a wonder of gratitude and affection. To be the centre of so much willing service, to be borne up, as it 
were, on the arms of so many zealous and capable comrades, and encouraged ever onwards and upwards by an. 
enthusiastic confidence which regards the greatest difficulties as but so many stepping-stones to victory—this, indeed, 
is in itself an exceeding great reward. To my unknown friends in many lands, who wrote me as if I were a brother: 
beloved, and who have spared neither time nor labour to lay the foundation for the realisation of the great design, to. 
them also I return my heartiest thanks, painfully conscious the while how poor a return I can make for all their: 
generous forbearance and their helpful sympathy. ‘You have made articulate,” writes one Helper, ‘ the best 
thoughts and desires of our hearts, and while you stand in the breach, be assured that multitudes of men and 
women, with warmest regards, are circling you round unseen.” With such a company, who is there who would not 
front the New Year, as I do now, with a heart full of gratitude and hope? And yet, even as I write these words, | 
Not in man, nor in the sons of men, who are as grass that withereth before it 
eroweth up, isthe ground of our hope. If the Lord be not on our side, or if we be unwilling in the day of His power, 
we are but the chaff of the threshing-floor. ‘‘It is nothing with Thee to help, whether with many or with them that 
have no power” But if the call of Duty be the Voice of God, then may we not all, who are obedient to the Divine 
word, take, as if in very truth addressed to each one of us, the word of the Lord spoken long ago to Joshua, the son 
of Nun, Moses’ minister : “ Have not I commanded thee? Be strong and of a good courage ; be not afraid, neither 
be thou dismayed, for the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest”? In that faith we go forward, 
nothing doubting, that according to our day so shall our strength be. 


feel that this is not the true note. 
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HE old year which has passed destroyed 
1890. two great reputations: Prince Bismarck 
fell in the spring, Vir. Parnell in the winter. What 
result will follow the displacement of these great 
personal forces 1891 will perhaps reveal. Last New- 
Year’s Day few men 
seemed to be more firmly 
seated than the German 
Chancellor and the Irish 
Chief. To-day their places 
are occupied by men who, 
twelve months ago, were 
comparatively unknown. 
General Caprivi and Mr. 
Justin McCarthy are 
good men and true; but 
if a seer had named 
them a year ago as the 
destined successors of 
Prince Bismarck and Mr, 
Parnell, he would have 
been derided as a fool 
for his pains. But he 


-would have been right. 


What statesmen is the 

New Year destined to 

dlestroy ? 

If disaster 

has __ over- 

taken those in high 

places in the State, death 

has been unusually busy 

among those who occupy HY 
high places in the Church. 
The Pope and the Car- 
dinal—with us there is only one Cardinal—survive, 
but Cardinal Newman, Canon Liddon, Dean 
Chureh, and the Archbishop of York, have 
all fallen at their posts during the last year. 
It is safe to say, that so far as the English Church 
is concerned, it is impossible for 1891 to be as fatal 
a year. The Anglican Establishment has not left 
within its borders as illustrious a band as those, the 
dead Churchmen of 1890. Nor is it only among the 
higher clergy that death has been busy. The death- 
roll is full of many a famous name, and many more 
are marked to fall in the new year. 


Busy Death. 
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The advent of the German Emperor 
Progress. upon the stage as an ardent social 
reformer has perhaps been the most 
conspicuous and dramatic of the events of the year. 
His transformation has been complete. Twelve 
months ago Europe be- 
lieved him to be devoured 
by militarism, a reac- 
tionary of the  reac- 
tionaries, the obedient 
tool which Prince Bis- 
marck had moulded to 
his hand. ‘To-day he 
stands revealed as the 
master of Germany, the 
intelligent and impatient 
advocate of social reform, 
the independent and 
vigorous ruler whorealises 
the altered condition of 
the new time, and aspires 
to fill the great réle of 
x Hohenzollern turned 
social Pontiff. Another 
great event fraught with 
hopeful auguries for the 
world, is the immense 
stimulus given to the 
practical consideration of 
the Social Question by 
General Booth’s action. 
It is easy to carp and 
sheer and expose errors, 
and show up the seamy 
side of the Salvation 
Army. It is not an association of angels, nor is 
General Booth an incarnation of Omniscience. But it 
is the only organised body which has dared to propose 
to deal with the many-sided problem in a bold and 
comprehensive fashion, and even if it passed out of 
existence to-morrow it would have done yeoman 
service to the cause of the suffering poor by its joyous 
message of hope and its audacious offer of help. 
The Dark Continent has been the 
theatre of most of the exciting in- 
cidents of the year. The partition 
of the African map is nearly complete, the division 


Black and White 
Africa. 
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of the African land has yet to be accomplished, The 
year which opened with pans of praise over the 
heroic exploits of Mr. Stanley, has closed with lamenta- 
tion and humiliation over the revelations made by his 
companions. Germany presses on to wait the attain- 
ment of her ideal of a Colonial Empire, and Portugal 
shrinks in horror from the inevitable which awaits 
her in the shape of the transfer of her African pos~ 
sessions to the flag of England. The most hopeful 
signs of the times in Africa are the pacific advance of 
the British South African Company almost to the 
valley of the Zambesi, and the proposed formation by 
Cardinal Lavigerie of a new religious organisation— 
the Brothers of the Sahara—a sort of pioneer 
engineer monks of the secular type, by whom he 
hopes to bridge the desert. 
The Dog in the Lhe British Chartered Company is now 
Manger in the developing King Solomon’s mines, but 
Land of Ophir. one of the inevitable incidents of 
the operation-it has come into sharp conflict with the 
Portuguese. When the Portuguese Cortes rejected Lord 
Salisbury’s agreement with contumely, their frontiers 
in Africa reverted to the indeterminate condition in 
which they had been for some years previously. While 
matters were in this state the pioneers of the British 
Chartered Company entered Mashonaland, penetrated 
northward, and made a treaty with the chief in whose 
land lay the gold-bearing reefs of Manica. The 
British flag was duly hoisted, and a small picket was 
posted in an outlying fort to remind all dwellers in 
this region that England was in possession of that 


strip of debatable land. On the 8th of Novem- . 


ber a certain Portuguese officer, representing a Portu- 
guese Chartered Company, for chartered companies 
ave not exclusively a British patent, marched down 
from the Zambesi to the British outpost, hauled down 
the British flag,and captured the garrison. For ten 
days the Portuguese enjoyed their triumph, and 
watched pleasantly the Portuguese standard floating 
over the British outpost, But on the 18th of 
November came retribution. Mr. Rhodes’ pioneers 
mustered in force, surprised the Portuguese, made 
them prisoners, in turn hauled down the Portuguese 
standard, and ran up the British flag. In the mean- 
time diplomatists in London and in Lisbon nego- 
tiated, in blissful ignorance of the game of king of the 
castle which was going on in South Africa. They 
arranged a modus vivendi by which both the Powers 
agreed to leave debatable land alone. With the 
conclusion of this arrangement both Governments 
considered that they could rest upon their oars for a 
time, having at least secured a temporary respite 
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from the alarms of war. Inmagine, then, the conster- 
nation in both capitals when a Reuter’s telegram 
from Cape Town announced the capture and re- 
apture of Manica. The Portuguese were furious, 
and the British Government could only protest that 
it had no knowledge when the modus vivendi was 
drawn up that the British Chartered Company was 
in Manica, which lay indubitably in debatable land. 
Angry protestations were made in Lisbon, and ex- 
planations were demanded from Cape Town by 
Lord Salisbury. Mr. Rhodes replied that he had no 
knowledge of the modus vivendi when he made the- 
treaty which placed Manica under the British Protec- 
torate ; having mace the treaty, however, he did not 
intend to budge. Portugal, thereupon waxing more 
wroth than ever, began to equip troops to despatch 
them to what was expected to be the seat of war. It 
was hinted that diplomatic relations would besuspended 
unless the modus vivendi were enforced. Matters 
getting serious, Mr. Rhodes determined to come to 
London to make explanations. In the meantime 
Manica remains in our hands. 


sie: dita is hoped that before Mr. Rhodes 
and his reaches London arrangements will have. 
ideas. been made by which the Portuguese 
Company, whose claims Portugal is upholding in 
Manica, will have been bought out by the Chartered 
Company. Mr, Rhodes is a man who will never use 
steel when gold will serve histurn. He is a man whe 
appreciates to the full the power of wealth while 
despising: it himself, for he is probably the only 
millionaire who lives on £500 a year. He values his 
millions’ solely for the political potentiality which 
they represent. If he can buy the Portuguese out 
he will certainly not cross swords with them. 
But whether they are bought out or fought out, 
the Portuguese must go: that is « fixed principle 
with Mr. Rhodes. He entirely shares the British- 
African conception of the Portuguese. To him 
they are an accursed race, who have no business to 
be in Africa at all, excepting on the coast, where they 
have settled, and about three milesinland. More than 
that Mr. Rhodes does not consider that they ought to 
possess, and it is very probable that he will maintain. 
this position against all the arguments of Downing 
Street. Beyond occasionally organising slave-raiding 
expeditions, he maintains that the Portuguese have 
never exercised any authority in the interior; they 
are slave hunters, and in many other ways are most 
objectionable people, whose elimination from South 
Africa is one of the planks of the Rhodesian platform. 
The Portuguese must go. The particular reason 








‘the Paternoster Review aftords an 


Savages. 
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why they must go is because they hold Delagoa 
Bay, and if in addition to that much coveted 
sea-port they hold any considerable tract of 
territory inland on the Zambesi north or south, the 
difficulty will be great to get rid of them. If they 
.could be starved out of the interior and restricted to 
‘the territory over which they actually exercise 
jurisdiction, they might not find the game worth the 
candle, and might consent to clear out of Delagoa 
Bay for a substantial sum down. The day on which 
they clear out the union of South Africa begins. As 
Mr. Rhodes is working for the union of South Africa, 
the elimination of the Portuguese is an axiom of his 
policy. This does not conduce materially to the peace 


-of Downing Street, and it will be interesting to see 


how matters are arranged. The odds are heavily in 
favour of the masterful Prime Minister of the Cape, 
who is also the chairman, managing director, founder, 
and guiding spirit of the British Chartered Company. 


The Empire is at peace, but there is 
war within the confines of the Repub- 
lic. The gradual elimination of the 
Redskin from the American Continent last month 
received a sudden impetus in the war that has broken 
out between Sitting Bull’s Sioux, of Dakota, and the 
American troops. Sitting Bull has been killed, and 
there has been some considerable slaughter of men, 
women, and children of his tribe. In London the 


The Sioux 
Trouble. 


opinion of those who have lived in those regions 


is in favour of the hypothesis that the Sioux 
were driven to revolt by insufficient rations. We 


are, however, too far away to form any judg- 


The map which appears in 
interesting 
bird’s-eye view of the retreats of the last of the 
Redmen who still linger as pariahs on the conti- 
nent that but three centuries since was all their 
own 


ment worth printing. 


In his article on the Red Indians of 
uae hag North America in the Paternoster, 
the author, Mr. Lathrop, says :— 


. The religion of the Sioux is substantially that of other 
As it is dissociated from morality, they have no 
moral system, nor do they possess even an embryo con- 
science. They may kill wife or children—that is a family 
matter. They may steal their best friend’s wife—and pay 
in ponies for the theft. They may rob outside their tribe 
—and be accounted heroes. They may murder alien 
friends or foes; may outrage women, may commit 
cruelties too horrible to name, may be guilty of the 
basest treachery ; in short, may from our point of view, 
live quite up to the doctrine of total depravity, and yet 
be the honoured heroes of their tribe; their names recalled 





with the highest pride; their deeds recited for the emula- 


tion of the young; and their lives held up as an example of 
all thatis admirable and worthy to be followed. 

The ideas of the religion of the Sioux are by no 
means confined to Red Indians. It is true that in the 
United Kingdom, and even at the headquarters of the 
Parnellite faction, the killing of wife or children is not 
regarded as a purely family matter. But in other 


respects the ethics of the Sioux have a strong family 


resemblance to the morals sedulously preached 
by the supporters and defenders of Mr. Parnell 
against the condemnation of the Irish hierarchy. 


The sequel to the story of the fall of 
The Rejection \fy, Parnell, as I told it in the Decem- 
of Mr. Parnell. ; . é 
ber number, is now a matter of ancient 
history. The Irish Parliamentary Party, distracted 
by the varying claims of personal fealty to Mr. 
Parnell and loyalty to their country, after long de- 
bates in the Committee Room No. 15 of the House 
of Commons, during which Mr. Parnell, as chairman, 
displayed infinite resource, both good and bad, in de- 
fence of his cause, at last decided, by a majority of 
55 to 30, to choose a new leader. They selected 
Mr. Justin McCarthy. Mr. Parnell at once repudiated 
the authority of the majority, and as North 
Kilkenny happened to be vacant, he appealed 
to the electors to support his pretensions against 
the authority of the majority of the represen- 
tatives of the Irish people. Hurrying over to 
Dublin, he seized the ottice of United Ireland, 
destroyed the edition of the paper that was already 
printed, and substituted a new and Parnellite edition. 
Before that could be issued the evicted editor, Mr. 
Bodkin, returned, in the darkness of the night, and 
made pye of the type of the new version. 
Mr. Parnell returned, crowbar in hand, and stormed 
the office. This time there was no attempt at rescue, 
and United Ireland continued to advocate Mr. Par- 
nell’s cause against the orders of its editor, Mr. W. 
O’Brien. 


Next day 


The battle was then transferred from the 
ii, i sl streets of Dublin—whgere Mr. Parnell’s 

supporters cheered for “Parnell, Bal- 
four, and Kitty O’Shea”—to North Kilkenny. Mr. 
Parnell had nominated Sir J. Pope Hennessy as his 
candidate for the vacant seat. Sir John, however, 
declared that he could nct oppose the hierarchy, 
Therenpon Mr. Parnell summarily cast him over- 
board, and nominated Mr. Vincent Scully as his own 
candidate, and overwhelmed the man whom he had 
first selected for the post with denunciation, assailing 
him not merely for his opposition to himself, whici 


| 
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would have been fair, but for his antecedents, which 
were of course the same as those which he had when 
he was Mr. Parnell’s man. For a brief moment it 
seemed as if Mr. Parnell, who had enthusiastic 
receptions in the towns through which he passed 
—with the exception of Mallow — was likely 
to carry all before him. But it was only for a 
Mr. Michael Davitt hastened to Kilkenny 
the patriots for resistance. The 
priests backed him nobly. Nearly a score of Irish 
voters undertook a house-to-house canvass of the 
constituency. Mr. Parnell, on the other hand, mus- 
tered all his supporters. He had many M.P.’s, three 
disfrocked priests, and a large contingent of the pub- 
licans and sinners. The time had come, it was said cyni- 
cally, for all adulterers to stand shoulder to shoulder 
ou North Kilkenny, Mr. Davitt declares they showed 
that there is a Freemasonry in vice which can on 
occasions be used against those who endeavour to 
maintain any standard of virtue higher than that of 


moment. 
and organised 


sheer promiscuity. 
Mr. Davitt and Dr. Tanner followed Mr. Parnell 
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from village to village, confronting him everywhere- 
and appealing to their countrymen to show by their 
votes that they were determined not to destroy the- 
alliance between the Irish and English democracies. 
by supporting a leader whom no Englishman could 
ever trust again. Mr. Parnell, on the other hand, 
waxing wild and furious with opposition, appealed to- 
the spirit of hatred, and invoked the memories of 
revolutionary days to assist him in his electioneering.. 
It was all in vain. The priests and the patriots com-- 
bined triumphed over Mr. Parnell, and Sir John Pope: 
Hennessy was returned M.P. for Kilkenny by 2,527 
to 1,365. It was a great mercy, and was hailed by 
the English Liberals as an immense relief.. Mr.. 
Davitt, with whom more than any man rests the 
honour of the victory, is confident that Mr.. Parnell 
will now be beaten everywhere in town or in country.. 
We shall see. It is never safe to prophesy,. least of 
all in Iveland; but one thing is quite obvious, and 
that is, that the Liberal party in England is more: 
than ever pledged to fulfil its obligations to its Trish. 


allies. 


MEMORANDA FOR HELPERS AND OTHERS. 


HAVE to thank my Helpers for the voluminous series of Reports on the feeding of starving scholars in 
the elementary schools, which they have forwarded me as their Service for December. The précis of their’ 
Report has been crowded out of the present number. 

A copy of the proposed Rules and Regulations of the Association of Helpers will be forwarded this 


month to every Helper. 
letter marked ‘* Helper ” on the envelope. 


I have received a mass of correspondence on the subject of the Magic Lantern Mission. 


Any person desirous of helping should send in an application for ‘‘ How to Help,” in a 


Copies of the article 


reprinted as one of the Helper’s Series of Papers, can be had on application. 
I continue to receive the most gratifying testimony as to the stimulus which has been given to the supply 


of workhouse literature all over the country. A copy of the Christmas number of the Review or Reviews wa* 
sent to every workhouse in the land, with a stamped envelope and form for reply, in which the inmates are asked 
to state how they are supplied with books, magazines, newspapers, music, visitors, and tobacco, and are furthex: 
requested to malo any other suggestions which they may wish to bring before the attention of the outside world. 
The replies, when they come in—if they come in, for there is always a doubt whether the inmates in a workhouse 
will be allowed to write—ought to be very instructive and suggestive. I was particularly pleased to hear that all 
the old inmates of Kingston Workhouse had been supplied with spectacles by the kindness of a local optician. The 
makers of Player’s Navy Cut Tobacco follow the example of Messrs. Allen and Wright in forwarding me a monthly - 
parcel of tobacco for distribution among the workhouses. 

[regret to hear from Mr. Goschen that he cannot as yet give me any information as to the success of the attempt 
now being made by the Treasury to rescue the condemned tobacco from the Queen’s tobaccu pipe for the use of the 
inmates of the workhouse. 

Mr. Ritchie informs me that he is not quite ready with the Report as to the supply of reading matter to workhouses' ° 
It will probably be laid before Parliament shortly after the opening of the Session. 

The Examination for the £300 Scholarship in Contemporary History has been fixed for January 17th, in tlie: 
evening, between six and half-past seven. The extreme variety of the conditions under which the examination has. 
to be held, renders it impossible to lay down a cast-iron rule as to exact day and hour. Private notice was sent to all 
competitors, and before this number is issued all arrangements will be complete. The result, however, cannot be- 

ublished till the March number, 
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-cartoon which Mr. 








SOME CARICATURES OF THE MONTH. 


“UR caricatures this month are chiefly devoted rest of the party, under the flag of their country, are 
| to the contest in Kilkenny. They are rather pointing to the peaceful attainment of their national 
disappointing, for, with one exception, the Irish aspitions. Mr. Parnell, having possessed himself of the 
#) cartoons are all on Mr. Parnell’s side. They artist and the office, promptly issued a portrait of him- 
help us, however, self as the cham- 
better to snder- pion of Irish in- 
stand than any dependence stand- 
numberof columns ing alone beneath 
of letterpress the the flag. The 
kind of appeal next week they 
which Mr. Parnell brought out a 
relied upon in disgraceful car- 


his last desperate toon in which 
attempt to de- Mr. Davitt was 
stroy the unity of represented as 
the party which yielding to the 
he had lead almost temptation of a 
to the verge of leering Albion 
victory. who dangled in 

United Ireland her hand a bag 
of 50,000 sove- 
reigns, while Mr. 
Healy peeps from 
the door of the 
National Liberal 
Club to see the 
success of the 
fund raised to 











the middle of the 
contest. The last 


Bodkin issued 
showed Mr. Par- 
nell standing ap- = 
pealing to Ireland THE PARNELLITE EXPLANATION OF ACTION OF MICHAEL DAVITT. 
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Fuck “ PUCK’S” SOLUTION OF THE INDIAN QUESTION. se : Ne 
If the regular Army can’t handle the Hostiles, let ws. send a detachment of the Salvation Aytry 4o frighten them into submission. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


IN DARKEST ENGLAND, AND THE WAY OUT. 








#ENERAL BOOTH has succeeded in raising nearly 
i the whole of his £100,000, an achievement which 
must be regarded as phenomenal in the history 
“8 of British philanthropy. His book was pub- 
lished in the midst of a financial crisis, which threatened 
the city with wide-spread ruin. It was put forward on 
the authority of a single man, whose authority had up to 
that time been rather as a matter for raillery than as a 
serious factor in the national existence. Notwithstanding 
all drawbacks, General Booth has almost raised his 
£100,000, and, what is much more important, he has 
quickened the conscience of Christendom, roused a new 
interest in the welfare of the lapsed and the lost, and at 

the same time he conferred upon the community the 

inestimable advantage of widening its horizon and com- 
pelling the most sluggisli-minded individuals to a concep- 
tion of agreat scheme, which, whatever may be its faults, is, 
nevertheless, enormously wider, broader, and more catholic 

than anything that has hitherto been before the public. 

For a time it seemed as if the General were likely 
to fall under the woe of those of whom all men 
speak well. Fortunately Professor Huxley came to the 
rescue, and, with the aid of the Times and the majority of 
the members of the Charity Organisation Society, 
succeeded in saving the Salvation Army from a tempta- 
tion to which, from its very novelty, they might have 
succumbed. The mitraille of criticism from aggrieved 
philanthropists—many of whom would not have thanked 
General Booth six months ago for his benediction, but are 
now piteously complaining because he omitted to accord 
them the praise which was their due—although it may 
have revealed joints in the General’s armour, has not done 
much more than illustrate how little there is in the 
shape of alternative proposals before the public. The 
General has traversed England and Scotland as if they were 
all his parish ; he has addressed crowded meetings in the 
centres of population, everywhere evoking an enthusiastic 
and commanding attention for which, twelve months ago, 
he would have prayed in vain. Nor is it only in Great 
Britain that the scheme has attracted enormous atten- 
tion; it is being translated into Japanese by a representa- 
tive of the Japanese Government in this country ; the 
Procurator of the Holy Synod in Russia has read it with 
intense interest, and the book has formed the topic of 
eiger discussion in the salons of St. Petersburg. In the 
colonies it has commanded instant attention; and 
Mr. Rhodes, the most imperial of our Colonial Prime 
Ministers, has given it a hearty welcome. Land has been 
offered the General in three continents, and it is evident, 
despite all cavillers, the great experiment is on the way 
to be fairly tried. Even if the whole scheme were to be 
stricken with paralysis and nothing were to be done to 
carry it out, its mere promulgation would deserve to 
be reckoned among the most hopeful and fertile proposals 
of the century. 

It is much to be regretted that on the eve of practical 
operations Mr. Commissioner Smith, who was in charge of 
the social wing, should have deemed it necessary to 
abandonhis post. Hisresignation seems to have been dueto 
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the irritation produced by the friction inevitable under the 
circumstances. Frank Smith isa good man, but sensitive 
and nervous to adegree. He had to maintain the rights of 
independent judgment and the interests of the Social Wing 
against the pressure of the instinct of authority and the 
prejudices of the other Departments, which sre always 
slow to adapt themselves to the exigencies of new growth. 
It is a misfortune that he was not of a tougher and more 
phlegmatic temperament. As it is, the strain of the un- 
equal conflict proved too much for him, and he abandoned 
the post, which it was hisduty to hold to the last, in a fashion 
which can only be attributed tothe extreme nervous and 
physical strain to which he has been exposed. His suc- 
cessor is Commissioner Cadman, who will carry on the work, 
we hope, with all the efticiency that can be desired. 


THE GENESIS OF DARKEST ENGLAND. 

According to the theory favoured by those who are eager 
to clutch at every stick with which to beat the General, his 
“Darkest England” scheme is not his scheme at all, but 
Smith’s and mine. Smith conceived the scheme and I wrote 
the book—so the story runs—and the General is a mere man 
of straw, or a puppet in the hands of Frank Smith and W. '. 
Stead. What arrant nonesense all this is! They little know 
the General who indulge in such speculation. Everyone 
knows perfectly well that two years ago, nay, even one year 
ago, General Booth did not see his way to the utilisation of 
the Salvation Army as an instrument of social reform. Smith 
wanted it to be so employed three years ago. So did many 
other people. B-* it is one thing to press for action and 
another thing to know how and when to act. When Smith 
was in America attending to his own business, the Army, 
largely under the direction of Mr. Bramwell Booth, was 
making tentative efforts towards social work by the establish- 
ment of the Slum Brigade, the Food Depdt, and the Night 
Shelter. When Smith came back and submitted himself to 
his old commanding officer, he was placed in charge of the 
social wing, and while there he developed the factory—the 
realisation of an idea first mooted at an officers’ council, at 
which Smith was not present, but which unquestionably he 
did much to help into practical shape. The experience 
gained by the social wing encouraged the General to take a 
decided step in advance. He decided upon writing “In 
Darkest England” and propounding the way out, which, has 
since attained so world-wide a fame. As a general in com- 
mand of an army cannot stand sentry and collect forage and 
work in the trenches at the same time that he is directing 
the operations of the campaign, General Booth naturally and 
properly called upon all those under his command to render 
him whatever assistance they could render towards making 
the great new departure a success. That is obvious from the 
structure and the nature of the book. It is composed largely 
of reports drawn up by officers in the field. Not even his 
worst enemies can accuse General Booth of having ever pro- 
fessed to have personally managed a Rescue Home or to 
have served in the Slum Brigade. When he got these reports 
he set to work writing his book. At that time Mrs. Booth was 
dying; but by the aid of diligent dictating and laborious writ- 
ing he succeeded in preparing a book which in its rough state 
was about twice or thrice the size of ‘In Darkest England,” 
and was then incomplete. It was then that the General 
asked me to find him a literary hack to help him to lick the 
huge and growing mass of material into shape. I volunteered 
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as hack. I served as scribe temporarily under his orders, 
and I succeeded with the aid of three zealous and competent 
stenographers, in getting through my journeyman work up to 
time. Butit revolts me to hear people who profess to be 
friends of mine talking asif the help which I was proud to 
render to General Booth in any way detracts from his claim 
to be considered the author of the whole scheme. It is his 
scheme, if ever a scheme was any man’s, and although many 
were glad to help, the sole responsibility and the dominating 
mind was his,andhisalone. ‘I'he idea of “ Darkest England,” 
like the title, was the General’s own. My part—of which I 
had no wish to speak, and would not now say a word were it 
not that people are attaching such exaggerated importance 
to this irrelevant detail---was strictly subordinate through- 
out. A curious little incident occurs tomy memory as I write. 
I had objected to some subsidiary proposal of bis in connection 
with the farm colony, and said “I really cannot have this. 
It is preposterous.” ‘Che General turned sharp round upon 
me. ‘Cannot have this! pray, and what do you mean by 
yow cannot have this? Is it your book, or mine, then, that 
we are busy with?” “General,” I replied, ‘it is your book. 
Tam only ascribe under your orders, and if you desire to 
advocate, let us say polygamy, I will obey you implicitly, and 
put the chapter in praise of polygamy into the book. Only 
before allowing any such deadly heresy to appear, I claim, as 
your scribe, full right of expostulation and protest.” He 
laughed, and the work went on. I never found the General 
inclined to enforce his famous dictum, “ Do as you are told, 
and don’t argufy.” He was always most reasonable. But 
then, of course, from childhood up, I have been taught to 
know when to obey. 


THE GENERAL'S REPORT. 


There are so many articles in the magazines on General 
Booth’s book, that it is somewhat difficult to give even 
the most condensed summary of the opinions expressed 
by the various writers. The first place, however, must be 
given to General Booth himself, who writes in A// the 
World, which comes out in an enlarged shape at sixpence. 
It contains a leading article by the General, entitled “ The 
Man for 1891,” and an interview with the General, in 
which he replies to various criticisms which have been 
made to his scheme. He says that the generous response 
which his scheme has met with has compelled him 
to reconsider it in all its details. ' Its publication has 
brought him the opinions of a host of - students of the 
social problem, and after comparison of notes with them, 
has confirmed him in the wisdom and feasibility of his 
scheme, and built up a confidence more firmly than ever 
as to the fulfilment of the promise which he has made. 
The crying need for 1891 is for men and women also who 
are on fire. 

Moderation is good in its place, and so is prudence, but 
oh! in view of the terrible necessities of the hour, I do hope! 
and pray that God will raise up some blazing, red-hot men . 
To my vision all things appear ready for a wonderful year. 
I look towards it with the profoundest expectation of hope. 
To me it appears freiglted with the mightiest opportunities. 

3y faith I see spiritual and moral and social miracles 
wrought during its progress, equalling, if not surpassing, any 
of the past. I long after it with strong desire, and wait for 
it in hope and faith and love, as I think I have never waited 
for a year before. 


In the interview, which is published under the title of 
the “ Cab-horse Charter,” the General expresses himself 
more in detail. He had received, he says, £86,000 up to 
December 12th. Mr. Watts has subscribed, and also Mr. 
Herkomer ; the workmen of the Great Eastern and the 
Great Northern have made collections among themselves, 
and the Roman Catholic clergy and people have shown 
him much sympathy. His meetings throughout the 
country have been enthusiastic, religious and salvationist. 


I want every town in the kingdom to have a small com- 
mittee who shall get up meetings on behalf of the scheme, 
and canvass for people to support it and receive subscriptions 
in aid of it. 

I do not despair of Mr. Augustus Harris letting me have 
Drury Lane Theatre yet to hold a meeting on the subject, 
for people would probably be induced to come there who 
would not come to hear me in churches or cnapels or in 
Exeter Hall. Tome one of the most pleasing features of 
the affair is that men of the most pronounced sceptical ten- 
dencies not only endorse it, but endorse it because there is 
so.much religion about it. 

You asked just now why the Local Boards were talking 
so much about our scheme. We propose to fit it into the 
Poor Law system, by taking all the able-bodied paupers off 
the parish. Even now there would be little difficulty in the 
way of the entire casual ward system being conducted by 
us. But when we have proved our competency by means of 
the stupendous object lesson which this hundred thousand 
pounds will enable us to set before the eyes of the country, 
I am hopeful that the parochial authorities will seek to gain 
the end they have in view by,in some form or other, adopting 
the same methods, for which there will be ample funds with 
their present income. When the money is obtained and the 
scheme started, I shall endeavour to give to it the same over- 
sight and direction that I do to the other branches of our 
enterprise. There will be plenty of people to work the 
scheme. I reckon I have any amount of labour lying idle--- 
any number of men and women, holy and devoted, and longing 
zor work, who are not exactly cut out for field-officers, but 
who are admirably adapted for the various businesses con- 
nected with this concern. . Columbia Market? ‘The decision 
as to whether we are to have it for a City Colony is pending 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts’ answer from America. ‘There’s a contract 
for £20,000, for the alteration of the Old Street Brewery, 
purchased some time back, waiting for this. 

THE CARDINAL'S SUPPORT. 

After the General the Cardinal, who writes in the 
Paternoster Review :— 

General Booth’s effort, not as a religious movement but as 
a work of human benevolence, appears to the Cardinal 
worthy of sympathy and support. 

1. Because it is a work of what is called ‘corporal 
mercy,” distinct from all spiritual work. In giving bread to 
the hungry, clothing to the naked, and shelter to the home- 
less, we all can and ought to unite. It is the law of nature, 
which is the law of God, and binds us all under pain of sin. 

2. There are at this time three agencies for the relief of 
the poor. ‘The Poor Law, therefore, does not touch the 
hundreds of thousands who had rather starve than break up 
their home and go into the workhouse. 

The second agency for relief is the Charity Organisation 
Society. It does great good to many worthy cases. But it 
avowedly rejects the unworthy. It is precisely the unworthy 
that General Booth chiefly aims at. This second agency is 
therefore, by its own limitation, inadequate. 

In London alone there are hundreds of thousands to whose 
miseries these and .all other agencies combined can never 
reach. The vast field of want and misery and crime that 
exists in London, not only exists, but ‘is always multiplying 
beyond our reach. 

3. This being so, who that cares for human misery and 
human ruin can forbid others to do what they cannot do 
themselves? General Booth has at his command a vast or- 
ganisation of devoted men and women ready to go and wade 
in the midst of this dead sea of human suffering. And it is 
only by human sympathy and human voices appealing, face 
to face, with these outcast and ruined souls that they can 
be won back again to human life and to the law of God. If 
General Booth can gather under human influence and 
guidance those whom all our other agencies for good have not 
yet reached, who shall forbid him? If General Booth can 
reclaim this no man’s land where the name of God is un- 
known, we will wish him in reward the fulness of all grace 
and truth. 
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General Booth’s work is both like and unlike all that 
has hitherto been attempted. Let him try his hand, 
and if he fail, let others do better. Above all it is intoler- 
able to hinder General Booth in feeding the starving, and 
reclaiming the criminal of this day, because in the next 
generation a normal state of capital and labour may provide 
employment for posterity. Inthe meanwhile, must they 
starve ? : 

Again, it is a feeble criticism to say that in all his pro- 
posed work there is nothing new. Old needs can be met by 
old remedies ; bread will still stay hunger, clothing keep out 
the cold, and work earn wages. If the scale of the appli- 
cation be adequate the work is done. And for the means to 
make these remedies adequate he is now appealing. 

Lastly, we may hope that his effort will quicken the zeal 
of all who are now working for the same motives and for the 
same ends. Their hands are already full, and their means 
are always running out. Ifa good providence did not work 
with them, and for them, they wonld soon be unable to go 
on. But help comes with the day. If they are not able to 
unite in the works of others; if the dictates of faith and 
conscience compel them to work alone on their own lines, or 
within their own sphere, they can nevertheless bid God-speed 
to all who in good faith are toiling for at least the temporal 
good of our outcast people. 


WANTED, A CATHOLIC SALVATION ARMY. 


One of the most remarkable articles which this subject 
has called forth is Francis Tancred’s ‘‘ Catholics in 
Darkest England,” which appears in Merry England 
for January. For Tancred sounds a bugle blast which 
it is to be hoped will ring through the Catholic ranks not 
only in England but in all Catholic Christendom. — After 
speaking highly of General Booth and his large, daring, 
and comprehensive scheme, he points out that it will of 


necessity lead tu the proselytising of neglected Catholics. 
He therefore cries aloud for the creation of a Catholic 
Salvation Army, or rather for the utilisation of the 
Franciscans, regulars and Tertiaries, for the purpose of 
social salvation. 


of street-preaching, where are your street- 
preachers? ‘To gather the multitude into our churches 
something more than the sound of a bell has become 
necessary ; let us go forth into the highways and byways like 
the Franciscan Friars of old. And it is forthe Friars to do 
it. The priest, worn almost to breaking by the cares of his 
own poor parish, has no strength or time to go forth among 
_ that nomad population which is of no parish and of all 
parishes. Why should the Franciscans lie behind their cari- 
catures? The scarf and scarlet jersey is crying in street, in 
slum-dwelling, in common lodging-house, such God’s truth as 
is in it to cry; where is the brown frock and the cord ? 

But in addition to the friars under the banner of the 
Stigmata, quartered throughout the kingdom, an army over 
13,000 strong, following the barrack routine of religious 
peace, diligently pipe-claying its spiritual accoutrements, 
practising what that other Army calls “ knee-drill,” turning 
out for periodical inspection, and dreaming of no conflict at 
hand. Sound to it the trumpet. Sound to the militia of 
Assisi that the enemy is about them, that they must take the 
field; sound to the Tertiaries of St. Francis. Yes, the 
Franciscan Tertiaries are this army. 

In whatever town there was a Congregation of Tertiaries, 
they would endeavour to combine for the establishment of 
Shelters, and whatever, in the process of development, might 
ultimately grow out of them. For I abstain from suggesting 
either ultimate development or initiatory limits. That would 
be for organisers ; I have only endeavoured to indicate the 
tools which seem at hand for such organisers. Around these 
central mouths the Tertiaries would stretch their tentacles 
through alley and Jane, and retract them with their forlorn 
prey. It is in this latter operation particularly that we 
should find the advantage of the many poor in the Order. 
We should’ proceed from small beginnings. Only let us 
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begin! Nor yet let it be said that the organisation indicated 
is not numerous enough for such a work. It numbers, on a 
rough calculation, over 13,000 in England and Scotland. 
Under the Capuchins alone there are 4,300 Tertiaries 
(47 congregations); the Provincial of the English Fran- 
ciscan Recollects (Upton) has under him about’ 170 con- 
gregations, with an average attendance at each congregation 
of about 80; while the Friars of Clevedon (Somerset), 
Saltash (Cornwall), and Ascot (Berkshire) have under their 
united direction seven congregations, with a total of about 
400 members. ‘Truly an army which may do much— 
if it will mobilise itself, if its members do not shrink from 
the self-denial, the hardship, the toils of the field. 

Let us, then, put this thing to the test, in God’s name. 

Amen, and amen! The article is one of the most 
encouraging illustrations of the indirect good which 
General Booth has done that has yet been noticed. 

THE CHURCH ARMY. 

In Newbery House Magazine there is a symposium on 
the subject, which deals with the matter from a Church- 
man’s point of view. The Bishop of Bedford begins by 
saying frankly :— 

T object so strongly to the teaching and the practices of 
the Salvationists that I must hesitate to accept or commend 
any scheme, the object of which I may nevertheless approve, 
if the scheme is to be worked on the lines of the Salvation 
Army. 

Mr. Tom Mann says that he is decidedly in favour of 
General Booth’s scheme, which he would like to see 
carried out by municipal authorities. He believes that 
there are 70,000 men in London alone now in enforced 
idleness. 

We thank General Booth for having brought the subject 
vividly before the public ; he has made it easier for us who 
have been contending for the principle that underlies his 
scheme; whatever is imperfect about his proposals it is for 
us toimprove upon. I am satisfied that nothing contrary to 
the best interests of trades unionism is likely to result, but 
that it will supplement the efforts of the London organisa- 
tions in a valuable direction. 

The secretaries of the Church Army say that they 

At once felt that the promulgation of a scheme on such 
vast and comprehensive lines must inaugurate a new epoch 
in the great conflict with poverty, idleness, and drink. 

Why put all your eggs in one basket? We are 
prepared to establish labour homes everywhere. 

Whenever, as in many parishes, other social agencies of 
different kinds are already at work, we shall aim at the 
parochial union of such agencies, and at harmonious action; 
but where, on the other hand, there are no such in existence, 
we should ourselves aim at planting in connection with the 
Labour Home, Labour Registry, Provident Dispensary, 
Thrift Agency, Slum Work, Women’s Labour Home, Sales 
Room for the Poor, Rescue Work, and improved Casua! 
Shelters. 

The Vicar of Barking thinks that the scheme wi!’ 
operate disastrously on character and result in servilit: 
quickened by fanaticism. 

In the National Review Mrs. Jeune attacks the schem> 
in the fashion which is already familiar to those who have 
read her letter in the Times. 

A FRENCH GENERAL BOOTH. 

One of the best articles in the magazines is Mv. 
Mavor’s in the Universal Review, who writes under the 
title of the “ New Crusade.” While admitting that there 
is nothing new in any of the proposals which the General 
makes, and devoting a considerable portion of his space 
to point out the very definite relationship between his 
proposals in detail and those already partially carried into 
actual practice by the disciples of Frédéric Le Play, Mr. 
Mavor continues :— 
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General Booth makes no appeal to authority, other- 
wise he might have fairly appealed to the writings 
of Le Play, and to the operations. of the two organi- 
sations which have been formed in France for the 
execution of his plans—Zes (/nions de la Paix Sociale 
and the Société Internationale d@ Keonomie Sociale. Frédéric 
Le Play was, like General Booth, a student of the socal 
problem employing mainly laborious inductive methods. His 
monographs of workmen’s families in all parts of the world 
form a perfect mine. of sociological information. His 
“Organisation du Travail” is one of the most stimulating 
books on social questions. The common features of the 
scheme of the Salvation Army and of the school of Le Play are 
the leaning towards patriarchalism, less definite in the case 
of Le Play than in that of General Booth, the latent perception 
of the unity of life, and the necessity for careful inductive 
study of the problem. The social teaching of Le Play has 
been widely accepted by a large section of devout Catholics 
in France, and now they are carrying on a crusade through 
the press and by actual experiment on lines very similar to 
those proposed by General Booth. 


But although one man has proposed one method and 
others different methods, Mr. Mavor points out that— 


What has been wanting is a steady and masterful grip of 
the whole, with executive power to carry out all the pro- 
posed lines of action on a large scale. If the self-sacrificing 
torces of the Salvation Army can supply this executive 
power, we may be about to make a tremendous stride in 
social progress. The precise origin of the items in the com- 
prehensive programme is thus of less moment than the 
urgency with which they should be carried out, if on 
inquiry they appear to be adequate to effect what is 
aimed at. 


Mr. Mavor sums up in the following fashion :— 


1. That the submerged tenth are really children, and 
require to be dealt with, if at all, as children. 


2. That society does feel the responsibility of the existence 
of this mass of human ill-doing and suffering. 


3. That along with concurrent movements in social pro- 
gress, this scheme does offer at least a fair prospect of saving 
a large part of the existing generation of the “ lapsed.” 


On the other hand, it must not be forgotten— 


1. That disciplinary training may be carried so far as to 
destroy the feeling of individual responsibility. 


2. That the guarantee of maintenance might conceivably 
result in a minimum and not in a maximum of production, 
rendering necessary a constant and extensive subsidy. 


3. That it is at least possible that the pressure of the in- 
crease of population upon the scheme might crush it. 


4, That the vast problems opened up by the disintegration 
of the wages system now in progress are not solvable for the 
mass of the people by any such scheme. 


Four practical suggestions may be made in conclusion :-— 


1. Instead of asking subscriptions either to a capital of 
£900,000 or to a subsidy of £30,000, it might be practicable 
to secure guarantors in particular districts in order that a 
subsidy should be forthcoming if necessary to carry on the 
work in any particular district. 


2. Since subscriptions are being asked from those who do 
mot accept the religious platform of the Salvation Army, a 
consultative committee might be formed from these subscri- 
bers, not for the purpose of hampering the administration in 
small details, but for the purpose of partly relieving the 
General from the responsibility attaching to individual initia- 
tion of fresh enterprises of moment, besides providing for the 
continuity of the scheme. 
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3. That, in cases where the operations of the Army 
manifestly relieved the poor-rates, grants should be applied 
for from the Boards of Guardians, and if necessary and 
possible Parliamentary powers for obtaining these grants 
procured. 


4. That co-operation with existing agencies be sought, in 
order to avoid waste of resources by the overlapping of 
agencies. 


‘* BLACKWOOD.” 


In Blackwood an anonymous writer discusses the 
question under the title of “The Problem of the Slums,” 
which is full of admation for General Booth and con- 
fidence in his project. Blackwood says :— 


Since Robert Owen’s time, no Englishman has come for- 
ward with such a bold proposal, promising in its realisation 
—even in its partial success—so widespread and beneficial 
results; and the courage and self-confidence which have 
made General Booth stand to the front, are qualities that will 
stand him in good stead in the desperate struggle in which 
he proposes to engage. He may go down in the conflict, but 
the world will even then be the gainer, as it was in the case 
of Owen before him. 


After explaining the General's scheme and describing a 
shelter, it says :— 


Here then, unquestionably, is a ray of light in the dark- 
ness. The “shelter” has all the merit of being a simple, 
practical, and really intelligible pian. 


It demurs to the number of his side shows, fearing 
that they may have a tendency to divert attention from 
the cardinal features of his undertaking. It objects to 
the poor man’s lawyer lest it should become a_black- 
mailing agency. It insists strongly upon the necessity of 
centering attention upon three great branches of the 
scheme—the home colony, the farm colony, and the 
colony over sea. 


The objections which have been already launched against 
the General’s scheme are for the most part fanciful or in- 
terested. We have already described it as partaking a good 
deal of the nature of a forlorn hope ; but that is no reason 
why we should either oppose or discourage it. Even if it is 
doomed to failure—which we trust may not be the case—it 
must do a certain amount of good in passing, and may show 
the way in which a more successful attack can be led. And 
if we reject General Booth’s offer, who is there to volunteer 
to take nis place? If they succeed, as we trust they will do, 
no higher service will have been rendered to the nation 
during the present century. If they fail, we shall surely 
gather some valuable social lessons from them for future use, 
as we have done from the wrecks of all previous undertakings 
of the same description. 


In the Leisure Hour Mrs. Mayo devotes her paper in 
“Under Discussion ” series to “In Darkest England, or the 
Great Proposal.” 


“IN DARKEST ENGLAND” AT MUDIE'S. 

In the December number of the Review or Reviews I 
stated—on authority which then seemed to me indisput- 
able —that Messrs. Mudie had refused to put ‘‘In 
Darkest England” into circulation. This, I have since 
learned, was incorrect. Messrs. Mudie have taken special 
p2ins to procure the book, even buying it from the 
retail trade in order to complete their orders. They 
have at present 1,000 copies in circulation. I regret to 
have unwittingly done injustice to Mudie’s—an admirable 
institution, which has done for the world of books what 
wants to be done for magazines and lantern slides. 
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PLEDGING SECURITIES. 


GOOD deal of attention has recently been 
attracted to a series of decisions respecting cases 
in which brokers have, without the authority 
umes) of their clients, pledged the clients’ securities. 
A remarkable discussion on the subject a propos to a 
considerable extent of the very recent decision of 
the Court of Appeal in “Simmons v. The London 
Joint Stock Bank” took place before the London 
Chamber of. Commerce. The opinion seemed to find 
favour that the solution of the difficulty is to be found in 
the extension of the principle of the Factors’ Act to all 
“instruments of value,” thus making all persons who 
innocently deal with those to whom such instruments 
have been entrusted perfectly safe, without the necessity 
of inquiry as to the title. 
BANKING WITH INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Attention has been recently directed to the advantages 
of practically banking with insurance companies, and at 
the same time securing the benefit of a policy for a certain 
time. The modus operandi is °* follows:—A man who has 
some money to invest may pay it as a single premium. 
His life will thus be insured for a considerably larger sum 
than the amount paid, and the insurance will also be 
increased by bonus additions. Should he desire to give 
up his policy at any time, he can always draw on the 
company for a larger amount than he has paid. The plan, 
the summary of which has here been given, is adopted in 
practice by one of the oldest insurance societies, 
the Equitable, and a practical illustration of it 
of a most remarkable character may also be cited. 
What literary man has not heard with feelings, if not of 
envy, yet certainly of admiration, of the celebrated 
cheque for £20,000 paid to Lord Macaulay on a single 
occasion by his publishers, on account of the profit of his 
“History”? This mighty cheque, however, sinks into com- 
parative insignificance when contrasted with one of the 
value of £116,000 which has been in recent times paid over 
to the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York as a 
premium on the principle above stated, by a well-known 
merchant prince. A fac-simile of the cheque in question 
has been published. 

ACTS OF PARLIAMENT COMING INTO OPERATION ON 
JANUARY Ist, 1891. 

A fact of great interest to those concerned with legal 
matters is that three Acts of considerable importance 
come into operation on January Ist, 1891. The Partner- 
ship Act, which is, when regarded from the point of view 
of the jurist, by far the most important of them, codifies 
the law of partnership, with some amendments, in just 
fifty sections. What is a partnership? How is it to be 
defined? This is a point on which legal writers have 
expended a vast amount of learning and labour, but the 
riddle is now authoritatively solved by the Legislature. 
Partnership is now defined by Act of Parliament 
as “the relation between persons carrying on a 
business with a view of profit.” The chief value 
of the new Act is in_ its authoritative  state- 
ment of the law; but there are also several note- 
worthy changes. Execution can now never issue against 
any partnership property unless there be a judgment 
against the firm. The law is also now settled that a 
majority of partners can decide any difference “ arising 
as to ordinary matters connected with the partnership.” 
Important changes are also introduced by the Companies’ 
(Winding-up) Act, 1890, the principal being that the 
bankruptcy practice is now to a very large extent brought 
into the winding-up of joint-stock companies, and that 
large jurisdiction is conferred upon the County Courts. 








A third Act which will also have considerable effect, 
and which came into operation January Ist, 1891, is the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1890. Marked changes have been intro- 
duced into the law as to composition and arrangements 
with creditors, and the provisions as to debtors obtaining 
their discharge are of a much more stringent character 
than those which existed under the Bankruptcy Act, 1883. 


IS THE BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1890, RETROSPECTIVE ? 

A question which will doubtless be of very con- 
siderable interest to a large number of persons is 
discussed in the Law Gazette. Does the new 
Bankruptcy Act apply to bankruptcies and arrange- 
ments with creditors which have not been ended 
on January Ist, 1891, or, to put the same question in 
somewhat more technical language, does it apply to 
pending matters? The general rule is that an Act of 
Parliament which alters the rights of parties does not 
apply retrospectively unless the intention of the Legisla- 
ture that it shall be retrospective is plainly expressed or 
implied. In the present case the clauses of the new Act 
come into operation on January Ist, and the correspond- 
ing clauses of the Bankruptcy Act, 1883, are simply 
repealed, and there can be no doubt that all pending 
bankruptcies and arrangements will, as from January Ist, 
1891, be governed by the provisions of the Act of 1890. 


APPEALS FROM COUNTY COURTS. 

Two questions of great general interest with regard tothe 
powers of County Court judges have recently come to the 
front. The first and moreimportant, which alone need be now 
considered, is what power has a County Court judge to 
grant a new trial? The words of the section of the 
County Court Act, 1888, which were characterised by one 
of the judges of the Court of Appeal as “most emphatic,” 
would certainly seem to confer an absolute and unfettered 
discretion upon him. They provide that the judge: 
of a County Court “ shall in every case whatever have the: 
power to order a new trial, to be had upon such terms as 
he shall think reasonable.” In one case which came 
before the Court of Appeal, Lord Justice Fry seems to. 
have treated it as perfectly clear that a County Court 
judge had an absolute discretion to order a new trial “ in 
every case whatever.” In a subsequent case, however, 
which came before a Divisional Court, the Lord Chief 
Justice laid down the law as follows :—“ The County 
Court judge must be bound by the rules laid down in 
this Court and the Court of Appeal, as to granting new 
trials, and one of these rules is that the Court, even a 
superior Court, must set aside a verdict simply because 
the judge is dissatisfied with the verdict.” “The County 
Court judge,” added another of the judges, “ has asserted 
that he has an absolute discretion. He is wrong, and he 
must be content with a less elevated authority, and grant 
new trials only upon sufticient grounds.” There will thus 
appear to be a direct conflict of authority upon this very 
important subject, and it is to be hoped that the matter 
will ere long be fully discussed and finally settled by the 
Court of Appeal. 

BUSINESS IN THE COURTS. 

The Solicitors’ Journal calls attention to the fact that 
the list of witness actions in the Chancery Division, 
which numbered 448 at the commencement of the 
Michaelmas sittings and has since increased by cases set 
down since the sittings began, has been reduced by only 
seventy-four. There can, indeed, be.no doubt that the 
present strength of the judicial bench is wholly inadequate 
to deal in an efficient manner with the business which is 
brought before it, Tuomas Brett. 

December, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MONTH. 
SERIALS IN THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MONTH. 


ROYAL. | 
Messrs. RUSSELL AND SONS, BAKER STREET. 
The Comte de Paris. Head and shoulders. Side face. 
Taken since his,return from America. 
Philippe. Due d’Orleans. Head and shoulders. Full 
face. Striking portrait ot the latest Pretender. 
Princess Helene d@’Orleans. Three-quarter length. Taken 
in riding habit and hat. 
POLITICAL. 
MEssrRs. RUSSELL AND Sons, BAKER STREET. 
Justin McCarthy, M.P. Head and shoulders. Side face. 
Good likeness of the Irish leader. 
Messrs. ELLIOTT AND FRY, BAKER STREET. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart, M.P. Head and shoulders. 
Full face. 
Messrs. Guy AND Co., CORK, IRELAND. 
Sir John Pope Hennessy, M.P. Excellent panel portrait 
of the new Member for Kilkenny. Jide frontispiece. 
MILITARY. 

Messrs. RUSSELL AND Sons, BAKER STREET. 
Lieutenant General de Lysons. Portrait of the Con- 
stable of the Tower. Head and shoulders. Side face. In uniform. 
Colonel Mackinnon. [Full face. In uniform. 
Colonel C. E. Russell. ‘fhree-quarter length. 


In uniform. 
SOCIAL. 
MEssrs. RUSSELL AND Sons, BAKER STREET. 
Lady Marriott. Head. Bust. Side face. In walking costume. 
Messrs. ELLIOTT AND FRy. 

Miss von Finkelstein (Mrs. Montford). ‘Iwo excellent 
likenesses of the well-known lady lecturer on Hastern life and customs, 
One taken in modern and one in Eastern costume, 

RELIGIOUS. 
Messrs. RUSSELL AND Sons, BAKER STREET. 

His Grace the late Archbishop of York. Three-quarter 
length portrait of the late Dr. Thomson. Lawn sleeves. Side face. 
The late Dean Chureh. Characteristic portrait of the 

late Dean of St. Paul’s. Three-quarter length. Full face. 

Archdeacon Buchanan. Head and shoulders. Full face. 

Canon Creighton. Head and shoulders. Full face. 

Canon Gregory, the Dean of St. Paul’s. Head and 


shoulders. Full tace. 
LITERARY. 
Messrs. ELLIOTT AND FRY. 
Rudyard Kipling, Esq. Likeness of the author of 
‘Soldiers Three,” ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,” and ‘‘ The Record 
of Badalia Herodsfoot.” Head and shoulders. Side face. 
W. L. Courtney, Esq. Excellent portrait of the editor of 
Murray's Magazine. Ful ace. 
The late Charles Marvin. Full length. Full face. 
LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, REGENT STREET. 
H. W. Massingham, Esq. Characteristic likeness of 
the editor of the Star. 
THE VAN DER WEYDE LIGHT STUDIES, REGENT STREET. 
Bill Nye. Portrait of the famous American humourist. 
THEATRICAL. 
Messrs. ELLIOTT AND Fry. 
Miss Palliser. ‘Three-quarter length. Standing, with fan. 
The Chevalier Seovel. ‘The American tenor singing in 


” Vandyke ¢ ostume. 
“Gay 


Side face. 


‘** La Cigale.” 
Dog—regular Jolliffe,” as 
acting ‘ In Chancery.” 
MEssrS. RUSSELL AND Sons, BAKER STREET. 
Miss Collette. ‘Three-quarter length. Full face. Walking 
costume. 
THE VAN DER WEYDE LIGHT STUDIES. 
Miss Ellen Terry. 
Mrs. Langtry. The Jersey Lily in her latest dle, “C 


patra.’ 
“OUR CELEBRITIES.” . 
For January. 2s. 6d. Published by Sampson Low. 
Walery. Edited by Percy Notcutt, Esq, 
“ FASHION AND SPORT.” 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
MEssrs. BONING AND SMALL, 22, BAKER STREET, W. 
The Late Baron Huddleston. Headandshoulders. Full 
face, Platinotype. 


Sir Henry Cotton. 
Chief Justice of Appeal. 
type. 


Photographs by 


Characteristic likeness of the late 
Head and shoulders. Fullface. Platino- 


MAGAZINE, 
Argosy 


Atalanta 


- Blackwood 


Boy's Own... 


” 


Cassell’s Family . 


Cassell’s Saturday 
Century 
Centennial 


Cornhill 


Fireside 


Good Words 


Girl's Own Paper 
Great Thoughts... 
Groombridge’s ... 
Lamp 


Leisure Hour 


Little Folks 


Longman’s 
Month 
Monthly Packet... 


Murray’s ... 
Nationalist — 


(December) 
Newbery House... 


Quiver 


” 


People’s Friend ... 


Seribner’s ... 
Strand 


” 


Sunday ... 


” 


Temple Bar 


Tinsley’s § 


Strory. 
The Fate of the 
O’Hara Diamonds 
Imogen ab 
A Secret Mission ... 
(concluded) 
Madeline's Story ... 
George Freeborn: 
Sailor, Exile and 
first Parson of 
Aurora Island 
The Buttertly Hun- 
ters 
A Sharp Experience 
Temptationof Dulce 
Carruthers 
By Word of Mouth 
A Baffling Quest 
The Man with a 
Thumb 
Colonel Carter, of 
Cartersville 
Sister Dolorosa _... 
A Modern Midship- 
man 
Nevermore ... 
The White 
pany 
Right Days... 
Testing Times * 
Katherine Wil- 
loughby 
The Marriage of 
Elinor 
The Little Minister . 
Averil.. 3 
Greyfriars soe 
Found yet Lost 
(concluded) 
A Romance of Rome 
(concluded) 
Red Jack: a Love 
Story 
Next of Kin ban 
Wilfred Cameron 
(concluded) 
Pure Foye-Mon Joye 
John ... 
The Story et Francis 
Cludde 
The Incomplete Ad- 
venturer 
A Pair of Pickles ... 


Com- 


Captured by Indians 

The Mischief of 
Monica 

Glancoomage (con.) 


Lilian and Lili 


That Stick ... 

Hsther Vanhomr igh 

Begun in Jest 

The Birth of Free- 
dom 

Virginies Hus- 
band. 

Waiting to be 
Claimed 

Sifted as Wheat 

Unspoken Love, or 
The Tree in Our 
Street 

Brooke's Daughter.. 

The Ayres of Stud- 
leigh 

The Wooing O't: / 
Humorous Story 

Jerry 

Maid of Treppi 


The Railway Man 
and his Children 

Maud Melville's 
Marriage 

Godiva Burleigh ... 

With White Wings 
Gleaming 

The Three Brothers 

Kept to the Ear 

Love or Money 

The other Man's 
Wife 

Two Steps and 
where they led 


AUTHOR, 
Anon 


Mrs. Molesworth 


KE. Keary .. 
Rev. A. C. “Baker 


Ashmore Russan 
ae Eyre 
. E.C. Weigall 


ThomasKeyworth 
Richard Dowling. 
W. C. Hudson 


F. Hopkinson 
Smith 

James Lane Allen 

F. W. Shortland 


Rolf Boldrewood 
A. Conan Doyle 


Anon : 
Agnes Giberne 
KE. 8. Holt.. 


Mrs. Oliphant 


J. M. Barrie 
Rosa 8. Carey 

E. Everett-Green 
Ed. P. Roe 


Nath. Hawthorne 
Miss F. Warden... 


R. M. O. Marsh . 
Anon. pe ee 


Grace Aylmer. 
Mrs. Gerard Ford 
5S. J. Weyman... 
Tighe Hopkins ... 
Evelyn Everett 
Green 

Edward S. Fillis ... 
L. B. Walford 


Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan Knowles 

Author of ‘‘Atelier 

du Lys” 

Charlotte Yonge 

Margaret L.Woods 
Mrs. Newman 

H. B. Salisbury... 


Esme Stuart 
Ev elyn Everett 


RK. ~~ 
Rev. P. B. Power 


Adeline Sergeant 
Annie Swan. 


The Editor. 


From the German 
of Paul Heyse 

Mrs. Oliphant 

Evelyn Everett - 
Green. 

S. Doudney 

L. T. Meade 


W.E. Norris _.. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton 

Anon 

John 
Winter 

Mrs. Thos. Woolas- 
ton White. 
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DEAN 


IGHTEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY was 
cruel and remorseless to the last. Seldom has 
one twelvemonth been so fatal. A year ago the 

a) Church of England counted Lightfoot among her 
bishops, Liddon among her preachers, and Dr, Church as 
Dean of St. Paul’s 
while «Scot the 
greatest among her 
spiritual children, 
was still living, al- 
though he had wan- 
dered into another 
fold. Now Dr. 

Westcott sits in the 

see of St. Cuthbert, 

a stranger occupies 

the pulpit of Lid- 

don, Newman has 

been gathered to 
his fathers, and 

St. Paul’s has 

a new Dean. 

Of the four, Dean 

Church, the latest 

taken, was peraaps 

the most lovable 
and the best, al- 
though to the great 
public he was pro- 
bably the _ least, 
known. Of the 
hundreds and thou- 
sands whose restless 
feet hurry morning 
and night past the 

Deanery, there were 

comparatively few 

who knew what 
rare and priceless 


treasure of human 
worth lay there 
concealed. Nay, 
even of the thou- 


sand worshippers in 
the Cathedral to 
whom the tall figure 
of the Dean, for 
he was tall despite 
‘the stooping shoul- 
ders, was familiar, 
but few there were 
who knew him as 
he was. Like the violet, the subtle fragrance of his pre- 
sence gladdened many whose eye never pierced the se- 
cluded retreat in which that spiritual effluence had its 
source. But Mr. Gladstone knew him and, if he could 
have had his way, he would have seated him on 
the throne of St. Anselm, deeming that for once, 
in these later times, the English Church should have 


From a photo by 


a primate whose primacy was other than titular and 
administrative. 


And none of those who knew him 
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WITH SEVERAL LETTERS FROM THE DEAN, CANON LIDDON, 
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AND DEAN STANLEY. 


as Mr. Gladstone knew him, ever hesitated a moment 
in their recognition of the justice of his choice. But 
such an appointment would have been too ideal for 
this mundane sphere, and Dr. Church died, as he had 
lived, merely Dean of St. Paul’s. 





Dean Church was: 
more than an eccle- 
silastic and more thar 
an Anglican. He was. 
aman and an English- 
man—a man who was 
one - half woman, 
tremulously sensi- 
tive, exquisitely re- 
fined, and nobly sym- 
pathetic. Yet his 
womanhood was but 
the grace of a man- 
hood fearless, and 
strong withastrength 
and a power for the 
like of which we look 
in vain among his 
contemporaries. 
Among laymen his 
nearest counterpart 
was Lord Carnarvon 
—another, alas, of 
the victims of that 
fatal year. They re- 
sembled each other in 
many things,  al- 
though their paths. 
lay far apart. They 
shared the same devo- 
tion to their Church, 
and they were both to- 
a singular degree 
possessed by the pas- 
sion of patriotic love 
of their country. But. 
of the two, the Dean 
possessed the more 
serene faith. At 
times, notably, as I 
shall show, during 
the dark and dismal 
hour of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s ascen- 
dency, the Dean’s. 
heart almost failed 
him in shuddering: 
horror of what seemed the unloosing of the Divine ven- 
geance, but, on the whole, amid all. the commotions of 
these days, he faced the future with a lofty faith.and a 
serene confidence. Lord Carnarvon by temperament was. 
more tempted by pessimism. The trend of events in 
these democratic days seemed too often to him to be ever 
downwards. Dean Church, although grieving over many 
things, ever saw the light beyond. 

In this respect I i must place him higher than either of 


(Elliott and Fry. 



























the other eminent Churchmen whom I knew, Dean Stanley 
and Canon Liddon. Whether it was his Quaker ancestry 
or not I cannot say, but there was about him a spirituality 
of calm the others lacked. Dean Stanley was in the 
Church, but not of it. Canon Liddon was in the Church 
so much as hardly to be anything out of it. Dean Church 
was in the Church and of the Church, but I always felt 
him to have a wider sympathy and a broader range than 
Dean Stanley, while he had a certain wistful, quiet 
confidence in the Power that overrules both the Church 
and the world, which Canon Liddon lacked. He 
was more contemplative, more of a scholar and less 
of a combatant, than either of the others. Yet he 
was not in the least degree a recluse. He was 
a statesman, as Dean Stanley was a courtier, and 
he never hesitated to strike a blow with the foremost 
when occasion demanded it. Perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that he always hesitated but he 
never flinched. With more than the shrinking modesty 
of a woman, he drew back as unworthy and incapable of 
the great trust. ‘‘Oh, Lord God ! behold, I cannot speak ; 
Iam a child,” was with him, as with the Hebrew prophet, 
the first and most natural cry of his heart. But when 
the command was unmistakable, he spoke and feared not. 
No one ever said more sincerely Nolo episcopari. When 
the Deanery was offered him he refused it. It was only 
the imperious pressure of Mr. Gladstone’s will and his 
overmastering persuasiveness that brought him from 
the quiet Somersetshire parish where he was_ in- 
terned and set him to the task, in which he acquitted 
himself so admirably, of revivifying the Cathedral of 
St. Paul’s. He was like Lord Carnarvon also, in shrink- 
ing from taking a single step beyond the area within 
which he felt himself clearly called to act. Inside that 
boundary no one could be more bold, but beyond it, where 
there was no clear and unmistakable Duty to compel him, 
he seemed to be almost timid. There was no lack of de- 
cision in the young Proctor who, when only 29, vetoed 
the condemnation which Oxford Convocation pronounced 
on Ward’s ‘Ideal ofa Christian Church.” But he was 
an eminently sober, cautious, sane, cool-headed man. 

“* Dean Church,” said Mr. Morley once to me, ‘‘is the 
consummate flower of the Christian culture of the 
England that is passing away. We shall neverlook upon 
his like again. The conditions have disappeared which 
alone rendered possible the production of so perfect a 
specimen of a gentleman, a Churchman, and a scholar. 
He is the finest and the last type of the Oxford of the 
past. Our universities, with their examinations and 
their modern spirit, bear other fruit.” But Dean Church 
was the product of more than Anglican influences. 
There was something about him almost as Italian as 
English. Half at least of his early associations were 
in the Latin countries, where his father lived, and 
as a boy his imagination was domiciled in Greece, where 
his uncle, in the War of Independence, revived somewhat 
of the glories of ancient Hellas. There was a faint 
undefinable something about the eminent Churchmen 
whom I met in the Vatican that reminded me of him, 
and still more did ‘‘ John Inglesant,” with his mysticism 
and his pictures of Italy, remind me of the scene in the 
Deanery on New Year’s Eve, when the choir boys sang 
Christmas carols, and the Dean entertained his elder 
guests with an unfailing fund of genial humour and plea- 
sant and sagacious converse. 

How miserably inadequate are these wretched lines 
to recall that most lovable and admirable of men! 
Never was anyone kinder to me—no, not even Cardinal 
Manning himself—than Dean Church, whose friendship 
indeed was one of the greatest of my treasures many 
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years before I ever found my way to the Archbishop’s 
house at Westminster. My first acquaintance with the 
Dean sprang, like almost everything else in my jour- 
nalistic career, from the part which I took in the great 
national protest against the Turkish Alliance in 1876. 
The first letter I ever received from him now lies before 
me. It began with a reproof, not perhaps altogether 
undeserved. I was then editing the Northern Echo, in the: 
full fervour of the first great agitation in which I had 
been privileged to beara part. .The Russians-were still 
lying in their trenches before uncaptured Plevna. The 
war, which might have been prevented had Lord 
Beaconsfield not paralysed Lord Salisbury, was filling 
Bulgaria with dead, and our Liberal England brooded the 
ever-present horror as of a nightmare of a possible in- 
tervention by Lord Beaconstield on behalf of the Turks. 
In my paper of Wednesday, November 14, 1877—the same 
issue, by the by, in which I published the first letter 
from Madame Novikoff which ever appeared in the 
English press—I had written a leader on ‘‘ Church and: 
Dissent and the Eastern Question,” couched in terms. 
not, perhaps, unnatural to one born and bred in an 
atmosphere of militant anti-State Churchism, but which, 
quite as naturally, must have grated horribly upon the: 
sensitive ear of the Dean of St. Paul’s.* ~ 





* Here are some passagés from the article, which it is 
necessary to reproduce for the due understanding of the cor- 
respondence that followed :—‘ I am a member of the Church 
of England,” said Mr. Gladstone at Holyhead on Monday. 
“Tam a decided and convinced member of the Church of 
England. f have been there all my life, and there I trust I 
shall die. But that will not prevent me from bearing an 
emphatic testimony to this: that the cause of justice, the- 
cause of humanity, of mercy, of right, of truth for many 
millions of God’s creatures in the East of Europe, has found 
its best, its most consistent, and its almost unanimous sup- 
porters in the Nonconformist Churches of the land.” We 
can understand and sympathise with Mr. Gladstone’s disap- 
pointment. Eighteen months ago we believed we saw 
for the first time in the history of the Established’ 
Church the awakening of a genuine human sympathy,, 
of a disinterested enthusiasm for liberty, beneath the 


cerements of ecclesiasticism and the trappings of the- 


Establishment. The Church of England at last appeared 
as if it were about to take the lead in the great awakening of 
the national conscience, and make herself really the exponent 
of all that was noblest and best in the national heart. Had: 
the Church of England been true to her Divine Founder at 
that crisis of the history of the world, the success of the: 
Liberation Society, if ever it did succeed, must have been 
postponed for many generations. Fora time it seemed as 
though she would be true. The Archbishop of York, the 
Bishops of Manchester and Exeter, Dean Stanley, Canon 
Liddon, and Dean Church assured us that the great body of 
the clergy were at one with them on this question. Silently 
proclaiming a “truce of God” upon the much debated ques- 
tion of Church and State, we applied ourselves diligently to 
cement the alliance between the Church and the people in the 
new crusade. Once the militant organ of aggressive Libera- 
tionism, we have sedulously refrained from any but unavoid- 
able references to the State Church. The overthrow of the 
Turk was worth purchasing even by a new lease of life to the 
State Chnrch; the crusade against the Establishment was 
postponed indefinitely in favour of the crusade against 
the Sultan. But the temporary reconciliation was but 
evanescent. The ruling principle of the English Church 
asserted itself as soon as the first burst of horror had 
spent itself, and the clergy, as a body, became passive 
supporters of the iniquity against which they had eagerly 
protested. Some of them even spoke and _ preached» 
against the cause of emancipation, and it speedily became 
evident that, even ona question on which everything was- 
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Dean Church wrote me as follows :— 


‘¢ The Deanery, St. Paul’s, 
November 15th, 1887. 

‘‘T am sorry to begin my correspondence with a friend 
-of Mr. Freeman and of Mdme. de Novikoff, who have told 
‘me so much about you, with an expression of regret at 
your leader of Wednesday. 

‘*T wish as much as you do that more of the clergy felt 
as we do about things in the East. So do I also wish 
that more of the Liberal party, more of those who are 
no lovers of the clergy in political matters, were on what 
ought to be the side of all Liberals. But the clergy are 
-cross-divided in much the same way as the Liberals, 
wnd for much the same reasons. They think—utterly 
wrongly, I think, but I doubt not honestly—that Russia 
will be as hostile to good government as the Turks. 
‘This isignorance ; but ignorance, though most lamentable, 
is certainly not confined to the clergy. And, on the 
other hand, the most important organ of the clergy, the 
London Guardian, has been all day clear and strong on 
ithe right side. 

**T wish I could persuade all honest advocates of a policy 
which, though it would destroy all that I hold dear, I can 
yet quite understand, how hopeless they make all reason- 
able discussion byinability to do justice to their opponents. 
Of course it is always a difficult thing to do, and the 
clergy are often as little able to do it as any one. But 
you must pardon me for saying that I never yet came 
weross an advocate of your views as to the Church who 
seemed to care or to wish to put himself fairly in posses- 
sion of his opponents’ ground, or attempted to give 
ithem credit for what, if he sought, he would certainly 
itind. Such a sentence as your leader’s, about the 50,000 
Easterns who would be alive now if there had not been 
:an Established Church, is one of those rhetorical ex- 
i'travagances which, at this time of day, and in a paper 
like yours, make one throw up one’s hand in despair. 
It is the sort of rhetoric which unbelievers use against 
Christianity itself. 

‘*There are great issues before us in the approaching 


calculated to assist them in breaking with the foul tradition 
of an evil past, they were not to be relied upon in the cause 
-of freedom and of right. The dream of a really National 
Church, the exponent of the deepest moral and spiritual 
impulses of the national heart, faded away, and in its place 
there remained but the old organisation for the culture of 
ecclesiastical arrogance and the obstruction of political 
‘progress. This lamentable apostasy of the clergy when the 
-question ceasing to be emotional became political, or in other 
words practical, will strike different temperaments in different 
‘ways. ‘To the politician pure and simple, who is neither 
Puritan nor atheist, the spectacle presented is a most 
instructive one. Fifty thousand men are lying dead in 
the East at this hour who would have been living if 
there had been no Established Church. At a great crisis 
in the history of humanity, the influences of reaction, 
accumulating for centuries in a politico-ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, have warped the generous impulse of the English 
heart, and silenced the still small voice of the Christian 
conscience. As a consequence we have this war, which is 
but one among the many evils resultant from the establish- 
ment in every parish of a centre of resistance to political 
progress aud of opposition to the development of our race, 





contest as to the Church in this country, issues quite as 
serious to the country, and to religion, as to the Church. 
For God’s sake let us keep ourselves as cool as we can, 
unless we want reason and justice to be shipwrecked ! 
‘* Yours faithfully, 
“R. W. CHurcu.” 


Curiously enough, the same day the other Dean was also 
writing me in reply to the same article, although ina 
very different strain. For Dean Stanley was one of those 
who, as it seemed to me in 1878, had gone with the 
multitude to do evil. Two years before, when all 
England was thrilling with indignation against the Turk, 
he had written me the following letter at a moment when 
he was not far below the high watermark of the highest 


atrocitarian fervour :— 


‘* Deanery, Westminster, 
September 6th, 1876 

‘Dear Sir,—Your letter has been forwarded to me 
here. It isasincere gratification to me to feel that my 
northern countrymen take so kindly an interest in my 
utterances and that I have in any way expressed their 
own sentiments. 

‘“‘The question of appointinga general day of intercession 
is open to so many considerations, that it may, perhaps, 
be quite impossible to give the requisite sanction to it. 
But you may rest assured that if it is not adopted it will 
not be from any lukewarmness in the cause of humanity, 
or from any ignorance or indifference as to the desire 
expressed in your letter. 

“So faras my experience is concerned, I am much sur- 
prised that any one should imagine the clergy of the 
Church of England to have been apathetic in the matter. 
The most popular and prominent of the English Bishops 
(Manchester) spoke not long before the general en- 
thusiasm had been stirred, and has continued to testify 
in the same sense ever since. And I am much more in- 
clined to attach importance to the opinion of eminent 
and well-informed persons in his position than to the 
expressions of meetings and synods of the clergy in their 
collective capacity, when the less informed and less en- 
lightened generally prevail over the more highly educated 
and intelligent and charitable. But it so happens that 
even against the more prejudiced of the clergy, their 
theological leaning towards the Eastern Church has drawn 
them with over-exaggerated partiality towards the suffer- 
ing Christians of the East, and there are probably very 
few pulpits in England in which there have not been 
sentiments of indignation expressed more vehement than 
in any other quarter. 

‘*Tt is very encouraging to see that the masses of English 
are stirred with a spirit of enthusiasm on behalf of distant 
races, and of wrongs not their own. But it is somewhat 
discouraging to see attempts made to raise political 
capital out of a question on which John Bright. and Lord 
Derby expressed themselves to be perfectly satisfied with 
each other’s views. And it was in the hope of redeeming 
so noble a sentiment from so base a use that I ventured 
to make the statement, of which you saw the report in 
the newspapers. : 
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— 


‘“‘Tam quite aware that the Church of England, like 
every other institution, fails to fulfil adequately its ideal ; 
but this renders it not the less important to hold up that 
ideal before the public eye ; and as you are kind enough 
to speak so generously of your regard for myself, I will 
venture to add that the overthrow of the National Church, 
whatever may be its other results, would certainly issue 
in the silencing of my voice in the pulpits of this 


country. 

‘““Once more 
thanking you for 
the interest which 
you have taken in 
my few expres- 
sions on behalf of 
what seemed to 
me the cause of 
truth and justice, 
and asking you to 
forgive the free- 
dom with which I 
have ventured to 
address a stranger. 
—I am, yours 
faithfully, 

‘6A, P. STANLEY.” 


But now, in 
1877, the ques- 
tion having, as I 
had phrased it, 
passed out of the 
emotional into the 
political, or rather 
the practical stage, 
Dean Stanley was 
on the side of the 
Turk. He wrote 
as follows in vin- 
dication of what 1 
had described as 
his apostasy :— 

‘* London, 
Nov. 15th, 1877. 

““Tam not one 
of those who de- 
nounce the Rus- 
sians, or who love 
the Turks. Ihave 
every reason itor 
admiring the 
energy, the pat- 
riotism, the phil- 
anthropy, and the 
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holy for the combatants because they are of a different 
religion from ourselves, and because their civilisation and 
policy are far below our own. 
gravity of the task which any nation will undertake who 
shall endeavour to mediate between the contending Chris- 
tian races, which for the most part, however much they 
detest the Turkish rule, prefer it to the supremacy of one 
of their own rivals. 


Nor can I overlook the 


“The Greeks, who fought againsi t22 “ersians at 
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Mavathon, were of 
a creed inferior in 
purity and sub- 
limity to that of 
those whom they 
resisted ; the 
Swiss who con- 
tended against the 
Austrians at Sem- 
pach have not 
shown themselves, 
asa general rule, 
superior to the 
noble Germam 
race. whom they 
then successfully 
opposed. The 
Saxons who 
fought at Hast- 
ings were of far 
lower intelligence 
than cheir Norman 
conquerors. Yet 
in each of these 
cases there is not 
an English heart 
which does not 
glow with enthu- 
siasm for the 
invaded rather" 
than for the in- 
vading party. 
“What 1 have 
said is sufficient to: 
indicate that there 
are other causes: 
to account for the 
mixed attituce of 
the English clergy 
than the servile 
adherence: to the 
existing order of 


fascination of the Russian Government and nation. I things. In the mingled and complex flow of human 


think that the dissolution of the Turkish Empire would 
be an event perhaps inevitable, and also in all probability 
a benefit to humanity ; but, on the other hand, I cannot 


bring myself so far to forfeit my inborn feelings asan action. 


Englishman as not to respect a nation fighting for its 
independence, nay, for its very existence, agairst an 
invading army in a cause which is not rendered the less 


motives, especially in « mixed country like England, 
it is impossible but that secondary influences should 
be intertwined with the primary 


causes of political 


**The Nonconformists are not altogether free from the 
suspicion that, in the ardour with which they have taken 
to their bosom the once hateful Churches of the East, 
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they have been sustained by the hope that the High 
Church leader of the recent agitation may help them to 
destroy what has to some of them become the hateful 
Church of England. ; 

‘‘Tt is possible that some Liberals may hesitate to 
encourage a movement which might bring into power 
a leader who, without any conviction of his own on the 
subject, would sacrifice, for the sake of reuniting his 
party, the most free and liberal of all Scotch 
ecclesiastical institutions; or a leader who, for many 
years was, and probably is still, the most strenuous 
opponent of what, in the eyes of true Liberals, are 
the reforms most essential to the expansion and the 
improvement of the National Church. But on these 
side issues I do not enter. It is enough if I can show 
that the Eastern Question is not so simple as it some- 
times seems to be, and that such thoughts as I can put 
before you are not inconsistent with the sincere con- 
victions of one who is, and has been for long years, a 
staunch friend of the Nonconformists, and, above all, a 
Liberal English Churchman.” 

Dean Stanley’s letter to a Nonconformist seems not so 
much a vindication as a frank admission that the free- 
dom of Bulgaria—nay, even the peace of Kurope—was in 
imminent danger of being sacritied to the anxiety of State 
hurchmen to maintain the Establishment. 

I may add here Canon Liddon’s letter in reply to the 


same article :— 
‘‘ Christ Church, Oxford, 
November 15th, 1876. 

‘¢ My dear Sir,—I need not say that I agree with your 
feeling on the subject. But, whatever may be the personal 
inclinations of Lord Beaconsfield, I doubt his power to 
engage this country in a war on behalf of the Turkish 
Empire, under the form of protecting ‘ English interests.’ 
This, however, does not make it less desirable that the 
mind of the country should be expressed as clearly and 
as repeatedly as possible ; and such articles as that in 
your paper will do a great deal of good. 

‘*As to the feelings of the clergy I am not a very 
good judge. Politically speaking, most clergymen are 
Conservatives. They are hard at work in their parishes, 
and do not know enough ahout European politics to 
entertain strong opinions. They put themselves into the 
hands of the Government ; but it would be a mistake to 
suppose that all those clergymen who take in the 
Standard, amd accept its opinions, since they have no 
means at hand of ascertaining their value, would agree 
with it if they knew more. 

‘The line taken by the Guardian is, I think, a fair index 
to the opinion about Eastern matters which obtains 
among the more thoughtful section of the clergy. They 
are not keen politicians ; but for a matter of this kind, 
sufficient knowledge of the parts and a free exercise of 
‘the moral sense are sufficient. 

‘** Yours faithfully, 
“H. P. Lippon.” 

I suppose that in my reply to Dean Church I pointed 
out as best I knew how, what there was to be said in 
«defence of my vehemence. He replied by asking me 
ito call at the Deanery. 
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‘The Deanery, St. Paul’s, 
November 22nd, 1877. 

** My dear Mr. Stead,—Thank you very much for your 
note. I have no right to object to strong speaking where 
there is just reason for feeling strongly, even if I may 
think that the whole case is not grasped and important 
elements not taken into account. But if I might take 
the liberty that a good many years of close observation 
tempt me to take, I would say to anyone I cared about, 
Don’t sacrifice the strength of a good and sacred cause 
to what your adversaries will plausibly call an overstate- 
ment, and which at least half the spectators of the battle 
will agree with them in thinking to be so. But I have 
been very impertinent. I should not have been so if I had 
not hoped that you will forgive me. 

‘*My reason for writing now is to tell you that I am 
obliged to go out of town on Saturday at 12, and I shall 
not be back till Tuesday afternoon. I am very sorry to 
miss you. But I hope that at any time that you are in 
town hereafter, if you have any leisure, you will come and 
find me out. I shall be very glad to see you. 

“Yours very truly, 
““R. W. CHurcu.” 

The acquaintance thus begun soon ripened into a friend- 
ship for which I can never be too grateful. We had at 
least one great bond incommon. We both regarded Lord 
Beaconsfield with distrust. It is difticult to those who 
were not standing in the forefront of the battle at that 
great crisis to realise the intensity of the feeling excited 
by the threatening attitude of the Prime Minister. 

The following letters from the Dean and from Canon 
Liddon afford a vivid picture of the distress which the 
Jingo madness occasioned some of the noblest and best of 
Englishmen, The first was written just before Christmas, 
when Parliament was summoned to meet earlier than 
usual, as rumours of warlike intervention were rife :— 

‘* The Deanery, St. Paul’s, 
December 20th, 1877. 

‘Dear Mr. Stead,—I cannot make out what Dizzie’s 
gaineis worth. I think part of it is to provoke us, and get 
something wherewith to appeal to his own party who are 
not as warlike, though they may be as Turkish as he is. 
The speech at the Stationers’ was, I thought, significant, 
coming from a (?) Conservative of the Conservatives, and 
who, though I don’t think much of his value, I have no 
doubt reflects’ a large section of City and Conservative 
opinion. We must be very watchful, but I don’t think the 
time is come forany move. A move, without a peg, would 
be a failure and mistake. But. watchful, amid all these 
perplexing appearances (v. Times yesterday and to-day) 
we must he. 

‘*T don’t think that the Cabinet would venture a sur. 
prise, though he might. 

‘* Ever yours, 
““R. W. CHurcs.” 

Canon Liddon wrote on the same day :— 

*¢3, Amen Court, E.C., 
December 20th, 1877. 

‘*Dear Mr. Stead,—There is, I suppose, danger in the 

air; and Lord Beaconsfield delights in the sensational in all 


its forms. Still I cannot but hope and think that while 





Lord Salisbury and Carnarvon are in the Cabinet, the 
criminal project of a war against Russia will not be 
carried out. After all, this is a free country, and in free 
countries it is impossible to go to war when a large 
minority of the people (if it be a minority) think the 
proposed war not merely uncailed for, but immoral in its 
proposed object. Lord Beaconsfield has not as yet 
given the opponents of his Eastern policy any peg on 
which to hang what they have to say about this last move ; 
our early meeting of Parliament may mean a great deal 
besides a vote of war supplies. But I entirely agree with 
the drift of your article ‘On Guard,’ and thank you for 
it. We cannot be too watchful, and we may have to 
make another demonstration in force at St. James’s Hal! 
or elsewhere before we are out of the wood. For myself, I 
thank God with my whole heart for the Russian victories. 
‘* Yours faithfully, 
‘*H. P.. Eippon.” 


The New Year dawned, and things seemed to get worse 
and worse. There was, of course, exultant joy over 
the Russian victories, and the irresistible rush of the 
liberating host over the Balkans up to the gates of Con- 
stantinople ; but while the Russians were doing heroic- 
ally, the English Cabinet was threatening to act damnably. 
First Lord Carnarvon left the Cabinet rather than be a 
party to the threatened crime, and then, after peace was 
made at San Stefano, Lord Derby resigned ; the Sepoys 
were brought to Malta ; and Lord Salisbury launched the 
famous April Fools’-day Circular which brought us to 
the very edge of war. The following letters speak for 
themselves :—- 

“The Deanery, St. Paul’s, 
April 15th, 1878. 

“‘My dear Sir,-—I do not wonder at your distress. To 
me the present state of feeling in England, and the 
apparently mounting success of the Government policy, 
is more dreadful than any threatening condition of 
things which I have ever passed through in a life which 
is x ing on for sixty-three years, and the misery is that 
all escape or power of resistance seems out of reach. 
Petitions and declarations are 
no use, meetings are no use, our representatives 
in Parliament are no use. The constituencies (I don’t 
know what you will do in Northumberland) have been 
of nouse. The great towns are divided among themselves, 
and have been of not the slightest use. Alas, it is not 
London only, or the clubs, or the South whom this mad- 
ness has seized. I fear it is too certain that it is the 
majority of the nation, and not only the majority of 
Parliament, but the majority of the minority, the Liberal 
minority, and no one has any counsel to give which pro- 
mises results. We are, as akeen observer has said to me, 
—we are determined not to forgive Russia. 

‘* There is nothing for it that I can see but to keep our 
heads cool as well and as long as we can, encouraging 
one another and strengthening all who can help, and if 
the storm comes, wash our hands of the crime, and let 
the judgment of God have its way! 

‘* Yours faithfully, 
““R. W. CHurca.” 


Argument is of no use. 
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That letter of all the writings of that troubled time is 
that which most vividly portrays the unutterable horror of 
despair, in the midst of which we continued to struggle 
and to protest. Only those who knew Dean Church 
intimately can fully appreciate the bitterness of the con- 
cluding words in which he bade us make ready to ‘‘ wash 
our hands of the crime, and let the judgment of God have 
its way.” April passed. The unceasing protest kept up 
in the North, and here and there in the South, combined 
with the utter unfitness of our naval and military forces 
to undertake a serious campaign, began to convince Lord 
Beaconsfield that the moment was more opportune for 
Schouvalotf Memoranda than for high-falutin Circulars ; 
but as yet this was hidden from our eyes. 

I wrote to the Dean, asking whether, in this hour when 
all human help seemed to fail us, united intercession 
might be made for peace. He replied :— 

‘The Deanery, St. Paul’s, 
May 5th, 1878. 

““My dear Sir,—I sent my name early in this 
week to Mr. Denton to be affixed to the Declaration. 
I had not sent it before, 'ecause I had already 
affixed it tod the petition to the Queen, and names 
lose weight if they are aftixed to too many things. 
Indeed, my reason for sending my name was the 
one you mention, ‘to deliver my own soul.’ I am 
afraid it would be impossible to arrange such a cen- 
cert of intercessions for peace as you, and I, too, wish for. 
Here, for instance, at St. Paul’s, we are divided ; and 
people who have been furious with Liddon, like the Non- 
conformist Liberal in the Pall Mall, for protesting in 
the pulpit against the massacres in Bulgaria, use that 
same pulpit to preach very strongly against unpatriotic 
meddlers with the duties of Government. I believe in 
the efficacy of prayer, that is, cf placing everything 
solemnly in our Father’s hands, after we have done what 
we can, and leaving them to His wisdom and His justice, 
sure that, whether in punishment or in relief, He will 
do that which is ultimately for the best for those who 
obey Him. But the danger of an attempt at services is 
that they would be taken as a demonstration, and we 
should have counter-demonstrations of the same kind, 
which would be more horrible than anything. 

“*Thank you very much for what you have done. I 
have not always been able to agree in everything you 
have said, but I have agreed most heartily and warmly 
in your general view of things, and in the tone in which 
you have spoken of them. I amalways very glad to hear 
from you. 

** Yours very faithfully, 
“R. W. CHurcn.” 

Shortly after, Mr. Charles Marvin published in the 
Globe the text of the Schouvaloff Memorandum, and the 
cloud passed. All that followed—Berlin Congress and 
the rest—was but the diplomatic garnishing of the timely 
and most welcome surrender. No one rejoiced more 
thereat than the Dean. But although the great crime 
had been averted, there were still lesser crimes to be 
perpetrated before the measure of Lord Beaconstield’s 
iniquity was full. Against the Afghan invasion Dean 
Church protested as manfully and as fearlessly as he had 
protested against the threatened war with Russia in the 
previous year. The following extract, from a letter dated 
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March 19th, 1879, is interesting not only for its contents 
but-also as indicating the slackening of the tension so 
painfully evident in the preceding letter :— - 


**The Deanery, St. Paul's, 
March 19th, 1879. 

“ . . Itis notalways easy to know what to do at such 
»times as we have been passing through, and which we are 
not out of yet. There are seasons of great critical import- 
ance, when it is right and necessary to speak on what 

.are called political, but are really moral and religious, 
questions in the pulpit ; but I am not very sanguine as to 
-the effect of such protests. They are turned aside by so 
many obvious platitudes about political sermons, and 
people stop their ears. However, they ought to be made 
when the time comes, happen what may. 

‘*T shall be curious to know: your opinion of Lightfoot 
when he has beena year or two at work. Iam mistaken 
if you will not be much more interested in him than you 
are now. I don’t mean that he will satisfy you in every- 
thing, but I think that you will be struck with the mixture 
of power, with simplicity and single-heartedness, and 
great zeal in his work, with frank and manly generosity. 

He really is a remarkable man. When are you coming 
.to town ?/ 

“Yours faithfully, 
“R. W. Cuurcu.” 

The reference to Dr. Lightfoot reminds me that the 
Dean introduced me to the late Bishop of Durham, at 

‘the Deanery, immediately after his consecration at the 
Abbey. Fresh from hearing the eloquent discourse in 
which Dr. Westcott had laid down the whole duty of a 
bishop before his friend, little dreaming that in less 

‘than a dozen years he would be called upon to succeed 
him in the Bishopric of Durham, we assembled at the 
Deanery, where our kindly host made the young and 
strange provincial thoroughly at home. ‘‘Come,” said he 
to me with one of those winning smiles which lit up his 
delicate features with so genial a glow, ‘‘I want you to 
sign your name in my visitors’ book. Dr. Lightfoot, has 
just signed it, the first time he has written his name 
since his consecration ; I want to have the signature of the 
secular journalistic bishop -of the diocese immediately 
balow that of Bishop Lightfoot.” It was one of those 
pleasant compliments no one ever knew how to pay so 
well as Dean Church. 

I never knew precisely what Dean Church was in poli- 

‘tics, or, for the matter of that, Canon Liddon either. 
Of course they were heartily anti-Beaconsfieldian, but 
beyond the issues of the Eastern Question I was never 
sure how they would vote or whether they would vote at 
all. Canon Liddon once made a public refexence to the 
Liberal party as the party of unbelief, which led me to 
ask him more particularly as to his views of parties. His 
letter in reply is exceedingly interesting, both from the 
opinions which it expresses and from the light which it 
throws upon the writer’s point of view :— 

““Christ Church, Oxford, 
May 9th, 1879. 

‘*My dear Mr. Stead,—You have every right to ask 

‘the question you do. 

“*T did not by any means mean to distinguish between 
Mr. Bright and all his c@leagues. Mr. Gladstone has at 
heart as firm a belief in the Divine government of the 
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world as any one, and T do not for a moment suppose 
that he is singular in this respect among representative 
Liberals. 

‘* But among the younger Liberals—the ‘ Philosophical 
Liberals’ as they like to be called—you find a very 
different temper, and they do represent the Liberalism 
which is most active and prominent in a place like Oxford, 
and which seems to havea promise of the future guidance 
of the party. It is invidious to mention names; but I 
should have no difficulty in doing so. 

‘‘On the other hand, while there are Conservatives of 
the type of Lord Beaconsfield, they are by no means the 
only representatives of the party. I could mention, both 
in public and private life, deeply religious men who 
belong to the Conservative party, and whoare for keeping 
things as they are, because they believe, it to be God’s 
will that they should do so, With a man like Lord 
Beaconsfield they have nothing in common beyend the 
accident of voting on the same side. 

‘*TIn short, each political party contains a religious and 
an irreligious element, and I had supposed that the 
actively irreligious element was more numerous in the 
Liberal, the passively irreligious in the Conservative 
ranks. 

‘© You may well ask me whether I am a Liberal or a 
Conservative. I should be, and am, disowned by 
thoroughgoing partisans on both sides. It seems to me 
impossible for a man who stands apart from what I must 
think the humiliating bondage of public life, and who 
tries to inform himself and think carefully, and who 
hopes that he is honest, to accept either programme. 
On almost all educational matters I go with the Con- 
servatives. Practically speaking, they have insisted on 
the value of the religious element in education. I know 
from personal experience what mischief to the souls of 
men has been the result of Liberal legislation for Oxford 
—much too accurately—to pay the Liberals any compli- 
ments on their achievements here. Mr. Gladstone was 
in this matter carried away by the stream, and it is to 
me a source of grief that his most dear and honoured 
name should be associated in history with a measure, 
which, under the guise of admitting Dissenters to 
academical privileges, has resulted in placing the 
children of believing Christians under the teaching of men 
who avow their entire rejection of Christianity. In the 
same way, I cannot but think that Mr. Forster’s measure 
is transitional, and leads to a system of secular education 
throughout the country. Of course, if I thought that the 
Christian revelation was untrue or doubtful, I should 
look at all this very differently. As it is, I think that in 
the matter of education, the anti-religious Liberals have 
hoodwinked their Christian associates. 

‘“*On the other hand, I certainly did not regret the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church ; and, as you know, 
I have gone heart and soul with the opposition to the 
Eastern policy of Lord Beaconsfield. But why? Because 
it was anti-Christian; i.e. for the very reason which 
obliged me to oppose the Liberals in the matter of 
education—and, all along the line, in that matter. 











“Tt is much pleasanter to be able to go heartily with a 
party, and as men say, to ‘vote straight.’ But in these 
days such a proceeding is not possible, unless one is pre- 
pared in matters of this kind to throw conscience to the 
winds. itis, of course, true, as friends often tell me, that 
aman who does not stick to a party in politics, must 
forfeit the weight which he might otherwise hope to com- 
mand. But itseems tome better to do this than to play any 
tricks with conscience. 

“Your kind 
letter has led me 
to say more than 
I had intended. 
When you come 
to London again, 
you know, I trust, 
how glad we shall 
be to see you. 

‘* Yours truly, 
“H. P. Lippon.”’ 

In 1880, at last 
the Dissolution 
came, and Lord 
Beaconstield — fell 
with a crash that 
startled the world. 
Some few of usin 
the North, who 
had foreseen it for 
three years, and 
had =kept = on 
steadily predicting 
it in the midst of 
ridicule and com- 
passionate — con- 
tempt, were pre- 
pared for it. In 
the South, how- 
ever, the blow fell 
like a bolt from 
the blue. When 
the victory was 
complete Dean 
Church wrote me 
as follows :— 
‘*The Deanery, 

St. Paul’s, 

May 21st, 1880. 

**My dear Mr. 
Stead,—It is not 
often in « lifetime 
that one sees such 


o 
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of trust in the Government, and dislike and distrust of: 


* Gladstone. If you have not seen it, I don’t think you 


can form a notion of the intensity of that dislike. The- 
covert admiration of the other man’s adroitness is 
really great, though they sometimes say, in a qualifying: 
fashion, ‘I don’t like Lord B.,’ but they don’t need 
any qualifying words for their hatred. Indeed, they 
have hardly words for it. 

‘* All this is very wretched. .At the moment, these 
fine people are 
stunned. But 
theyare beginning 
to be up and 
stirring, and no 
doubt Mr. Green- 
wood and his new 
St. James’s Gazette 


drooping — spirits. 
Of all the evil 
symptoms about, 
this incapacity to 
perceive Glad- 
stone’s real noble- 


in check the 


popular — enthu- 
siasm and his 
serious religious- 


worst. Itisabad 
thing to have a 
great man before 
a nation, and a 
great minority in 
it should not be 
able to recognise 
him. 

“T don't won- 
der at your re- 
membering the 
Song of Miriam. 

‘* iver yours, 
“CR, W. CHURCH.” 





Shortly after 
receiving this 
7 letter, Mr. Morley 








a surprising trans- 
formation scene 
as we have just 
had before us. You were always sanguine that the 
country had ‘found out’ Lord Beaconsfield. But 
here in London people had not found him out, 
and wherever you went you heard people, not merely 
Tories aud Jingoes, but lofty, intellectual people, who 
would have been inclined to challenge you if you had 
doubted their Liberalism, repeating the same cuckoo cry 
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Ldtthiott ana Fry. asked me to come 
up to London to 
assist him on the 

Pall Mall Gazette. Before meeting him I went to take 

counsel with Dean Church and Canon Liddon. They 

were both most sympathetic and kind. Both shrank 
from the responsibility of advising me either way, but 
on the whole they favoured the change. After [ came 
up my correspondence ceased. I saw Dean Church fre- 
quently at the Deanery. He occasionally joined in the 
Monday afternoon walks with Canon Liddon, which, by 


will revive their: 


ness, and to keep: 


antipathies 
created by his. 







weit, 








ness, is one of the 
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the way, he originally suggested. He was always full of 
thoughtful suggestions for the benefit of his friends, and 
I count these Monday walks with Liddon one among the 
many benefits I owe the late Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Among our many conversations I remember one in 
which the Dean entered upon a very earnest vindica- 
tion of early monasticism. He said that it always 
seemed to him exceedingly strange that a generation 
which had givén birth to the Temperance move- 
ment should fail to appreciate the nature of the 
exaltation of celibacy which characterised the early 
Church. Teetotalism was recognised as a_ perfectly 
natural and laudable reaction against the frightful 
abuses of intemperance. What drunkenness was to this 
generation, licentiousness was to the society of the 
Roman Empire. Yet many of those who were foremost 
in extolling the ascetic teaching in favour of teetotalism, 
were often the fiercest in denouncing the ascetic teaching 
.of an earlier age in favour of celibacy. The Dean always 
spoke on these subjects with great lucidity and a large 
charitableness. He recoiled like a sensitive woman 
from anything that bordered upon grossness, and after 
undertaking to write “ Dryden” for Mr. Morley’s ‘‘ Men 
of Letters,” he begged off—so much of Dryden inspired 
him with nausea and disgust. Instead of Dryden he took 
Spenser, a poet whose genius singularly harmonised with 
his own. 

I have said little of his writings. They remain an 
imperishable legacy of one of the most scholarly of students 
and one of the most sympathetic and yet severe of critics. 
But his personality was immeasurably greater than his 
books, and of that succeeding generations will know 
nothing. The brightness of his disposition was in 
singular contrast to the frailty of his constitution. Ten 
years ago, writing from the Lord Warden Hotel, Dover, 
he said: ‘‘ The winter has hit me rather hard, and the 
late fogs nearly finished me, and I am here for a few 
lays to get the fog out of my lungs.” Every winter he 
had to ‘‘dodge death” in the shape of London fog, 
escaping to the South Coast for his life. But this winter 
he did not escape. 

I remember calling upon him on the eve of Bishop 
‘Temple’s enthronement in April, 1885, and being pain- 
fully struck by the extent to which he was failing eventhen. 
I found him very weak and frail. ‘*‘ When a man gets to 
be seventy,” he said, ‘‘ he takes every year a step down 
hill, and this year I have taken a longer step than usual. 
Last summer I was very well, but in November I had a 
severe attack of the same malady which carried off Lord 
Cairns, and I have not got rid of it yet. The winter has 
not been so exceptionally bad, which makes it all the 
worse for me to think of the hold which it has taken of 
me. I had hoped to have got away to the South fora 
short time, so as to have shaken off the pressure of the 
London climate, but I could not get away.” 

I was much struck by the extent to which his appearance 
spoke of weakness. The profile, and the delicate, womanly 
head, and the pronounced, expressive nose, and the 
long thin hair, somewhat painfully impressed me. 
Despite his weakness, the Dean was full of hope as to the 
work which Dr. Temple was destined to achieve in the 
Metropolis. He said that ‘‘he was very glad that Dr. 
‘Temple had come to London, as he was industrious, 
truthful, no self-seeker, and had no fear of man before 
his eyes. The Bishop’s manner was brusque and some- 
what rough, if you crossed him, but the Dean expected 
that he would do great good in London, although, of 
course, the difficulties of such a diocese were very much 
greater than those of dealing with a multitude of clergy- 
men in the Bishopric of Exeter. He had gone down to 
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Exeter with all the discredit of the ‘ Essays and Reviews’ 
. attaching to him, amid a blast of reprobation from the 
whole of the High Church party ; the diocese was filled 
with clergymen of the high doctrinal type, similar to Dr. 
Philpots, who were against him almost to a man, but he 
had conquered in spite of everything by sheer devotion 
to duty, simple-minded truthfulness, and sincerity. In 
London he expected he would be specially useful in 
shaming many out of sloth and in energising the Church.” 
Dean Church regretted much that Canon Liddon had 
not been made a Bishop, and that not so much for the sake 
of the Church, as for Liddon’s own sake. Liddon, he 
said, five years ago had become too powerful to be left 
without responsibility. At present, he said, he can play 
about as he pleases, whereas a man wielding such power 
should be entrusted with high office in the Church if 
only to steady him. I repeated Liddon’s remark that 
bishops have too much routine work to do ; they degener- 
ated into mere overgrown clerks. The Dean said it was 
true ; nor was there any arrangement of secretaries by 
which a bishop could escape being worn down by the 
routine work of the office. Far too much time was 
given to the mere serving of tables. The only way out, 
which he seemed to think offered any hope of escape, was 
the appointment of bishops in couples, one to be 
the overgrown clerk, while the other was spiritual 
director. 

The Dean’s views as to the controversies which have 
recently disturbed the Church were expressed as recently 
as last April in the familiar columns of the Guardian. 
I printed them in the May Review of Revirws ; but as 
they may be regarded as almost the last words of the 
Dean on a subject certain to command general attention, 
I do not hesitate to reprint them here. 

‘‘The controversy raised by Mr. Gore’s paper in ‘ Lux 
Mundi’ is, as might have been anticipated, growing to be 
a serious one. They are matters which are not likely to 
be dropped ; all that can be expected is that they should 
be treated with an adequate sense of the responsibility 
which rests onall who handle them. It ought, further, to 
be kept in mind that whatever be the recent occasion 
which has brought these questions into prominence, 
they have long been looming with disturbing indistinct- 
ness, and have occupied the hidden thoughts of numbers 
of believing and reverent minds, especially in the gene- 
ration which is coming on the scene. It is perhaps time 
that these questions should be faced, and that what 
Churchmen have neglected hitherto, a thorough account 
of the facts of the case, should be seriously attempted. 
Two cautions may be reasonably urged on all who 
feel called upon to take part in these discussions. The 
first is the very homely but very important one, to take 
trouble to clear their own thoughts, and to make their 
words adequately and distinctly express their thoughts. 
Another caution, almost as homely, is to keep adequately 
in mind the vast ignorance which there must be on some 
of the most important elements of these questions, and 
the awful and inpenetrable mystery into which the 
brightness of the central truth of Christianity shades off 
on all sides. Weneed to be on our guard against an easy 
fashion of taking for granted ; and much more need we 
be on our guard, much more need we all patience and 
care and self-distrust, when we have to argue about God’s 
ways of revealing Himself to His creatures. When men 
lay down hastily what He must do or has done, what 
alone is worthy of Him to do, what alone can fulfil His 
purpose, what must follow unless He acts as we suppose, 
they mean to be reverent, but we can sometimes sce 
plainly that they are not wise. Yet the temptatien besets 
us all ; it is one of the idols of the tribe. If we are wise, 





-sectarian and sacerdotal, 
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we shall beware of a priori premises and too great con- 
fidence in supposed necessary consequences, as much as, 
being Christian disputants, we shall shun exaggeration 
or sarcasm. i 

That is the Dean to the life, the courteous, calm, but 
sympathetic Christian philosopher. 


IS THE WORLD BETTER OR WORSE ? 


In course of the last conversation I ever had with him at 
the Deanery I asked him what he thought of the world : was 
it better or worse than it used to be? He replied : ‘‘ There 
is such a multitude of phenomena that it is easy to reason 
oneself either into optimism or pessimism ; but this I 
will say, that if the movements which make for evil, 
such as we see them around us now, were to have re- 
vealed themselves thirty years ago, I should have been 
much more inclined to despair than Iam to-day. But 
there has been such a development of the powers that 
make for good as has kept pace—to say the least— 
with the development of evil. The evil has increased, 
no doubt, but a corresponding development of the 
opposite has taken place. To take only one illustration. 
Thirty, forty, or fifty years ago the poor were not 
thought of as they are now. There was plenty of bene- 
volence; but the conception of the duty which society 
owes to the poor, and the idea of caring for the 
social welfare of the masses, was unrecognised even by 
the best Churchmen. I have seen the conception come 
in like a tide, until now it is possible to appeal to a body 
of public sentiment upon this question which did not 
even exist thirty years ago, and the community generally 
<wecept as axioms principles which no one in the last 
generation would have regarded as other than the paradox 
of a fanatic. If you look back to the time of the 
Tractarian movement, there were good men and great 
men. Newman, for instance, was unquestionably a strong 
and great man, but he had no sympathy whatever for the 
crowd, no feeling for the masses of men, no keen sense of 
the interests of the nation, such as you will find. to-day 
in men like Canon Scott-Holland, and Liddon, and the 
Warden of Keble. As to the Church itself, whether you 
consider that it has grown more or less national depends 
largely upon the meaning you attach to the word. No 
doubt there has been a great revival of a desire to realise 
-accepted ideals which have led to results that may be 
branded as sectarian or sacerdotal. The Prayer Book 
is, for instance, full of both ; but, at the same time, the 
increased life has worked out into a multitude of activities 


-connected with all phases of the social and national life. 


Hence if, in one sense, the Church has become more 
in another sense the same 
principle has brought it far more into contact with the 
living interests of the country at large. 

‘As to the general outlook, things seemed dark, 
but as long as there was a struggle there was no reason 
to despair. As long as this continued there was hope ; 
when struggles ceased there would be death. Effort, even 


-although misdirected and inspired by imperfect faith, 


was still an element of life, and therefore of hope.” 
May that last characteristic word of the late Dean 


-dwell on our memories and fill our hearts with some- 


what of his calm but cheerful confidence in the progress 
-of the world. 
HOW I LOST MY FRIEND. 


My friendship with Dean Church lasted from 1877 to 
1885. Five years agoI lost myfriend. It came about among 
other disagreeable sequels of the agitation that carried 


the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885. After the 
publication of the ‘‘Maiden Tribute,” I published 
a singularly thoughtful and suggestive paper by an xble 
writer in the service of the State, who signed himself 
‘¢ 4 Saunterer in the Labyrinth.” 


Thoughtful though it was, instinct with human sym- 
pathy, and full of profound and helpful suggestions about 
life and its temptations, it was avowedly written by a man 
of the world, who, from personal experiences of immoral 
life, offered his observations upon the subject which 
engrossed public attention. It,seemed to me that it 
was both dishonest and supremely short-sighted, at 
a time when those questions were being discussed 
on every platform, to refuse a fair hearing to any- 
one who offered suggestions of counsel, even although 
his point of view was that of the ordinary man of 
the world. The publication of ‘The Saunterer’s” letter 
yaised a furious storm about my ears, and months after, 
when I wrote to him from Holloway, I found it had 
cost me the friendship of the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
There was a slight chill in his brief letter, so different 
in its tone from those which I had received before, 
that I wondered. Long afterwards Canon Liddon 
told me the cause ; but I never met the Dean again. I 
always hoped that some day we should be brought 
together, but I shrank from making an opportunity. 
Perhaps I was wrong in this; but month followed 
month, and year followed year, until one day last 
December I sw, ‘‘ Death of the Dean of St. Paul’s ” 
on the news bills in the street, and I knew that there was 
no more hope. I had lost my friend. He was the only 
friend I lost over that trying time—almost the only 
friend whom I have ever lost. And perhaps it may help 
those who did not know the Dean to understand 
somewhat as to the manner of man he was, when I 
tell them, that as I look back to that stormy year, 
and recall all its fierce excitement and its marvellous suc- 
cesses, its cruel disappointments, its savage abuse, and 
exaggerated eulogy, the stress and strain of agitation, 
persecution, and imprisonment, I seem to have suffered 
nothing that can fora moment be compared to the loss 
of the friendship of Dean Church. 


The Strand Magazine.—I have to welcome severa] 
new comers into the magazine world, the first of which 
is the Strand Magazine, Mr. Newnes’ illustrated monthly. 
It is a sixpenny magazine, copiously illustrated, 
containing no serials, so that each number is complete 
in itself, and made up with two or three original articles 
and translations from short stories from the French, 
German, and Russian. The first number went off with an 


‘ immense rush, owing to the coloured supplement which 


the ingenious Mr. Newnes discovered would serve as an 
admirable advertisement for 7’t-Bits. Mr. Newnes is 
said to have been so inspirited by the sale, that he pro- 
poses to print 200,000 for the February number, although 
in February there will be no coloured supplement, the 
magazine must depend solely upon its contents for its 
sale. The chief original feature is the portraits of cele- 
brities at different ages. The paper is good, aud the 
illustrations numerous and pleasing ; it is something like 
a sixpenny English edition of Scribner or Harper, a cross, 
perhaps, between the French illustrated magazine and 
the American monthlies. 
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THE REVIEW OF 


REVIEWS. 


SOME FOREIGN MILITARY PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 


Journal des Sciences Militaires. 

Infantry Scouts. 

Napoleon from Dresden to Leipzig: A 
Strategical Study. General Pierron. 

Letters on Smokeless Powder and the 
Methods of War. (Continued.) General 
Clément. 

The Great Questions of the Com- 
mandant Nigote. 


Day. 


Revue Maritime et Coloniale. 

The Sea Fisheries of Algeria and Tunis. 
Report to the Minister of Marine by the 
Inspector - General of Fisheries and the 
Secretary-General of the National Society of 
Acclimatisation. (Lllus.) 

Soudan Tactics: Some Remarkable Hpisodes 
and Combats. II. 

The War Navies of Antiquity and of the 
Middle Ages. (Illus.) R. Admirat Serre. 


Le Spectateur Militaire. 
Tolstoi and the Art of War. 
The Manceuvres of the Ist and 2nd Army 
Corps in 1890. (Continued.) 
The Annuaries of the French Army, 1819- 
Ix), (Continued.) 
Historical Publications. Are we Ready ? 


4 
Revue du Genie Militaire. 

Report of the Engineering Sub-Committee 
Charged to Examine and Study objects, etc. 
of interest to the Army at the Exposition 
Universelle, 1889. I. Military Engineering. 

II. Aerostation. 


t 
Revue Militaire de l’Etranger. 
The Grand Manceuvres of the Russian Army 
in Volhynia. 1890. With 2 maps. 
The Military Forces of Sweden. (Continued.) 
The Requisitioning of Horses and Vehicles in 
Italy. 


L aMarine Francaise. 
> 


The Death of Admiral Olry. 

The Discussion of the Naval Budget Speech 
by Admiral Vallon. 

Naval Reforms: The Cadre of Ship’s Officers. 

Slow-burning Powders. 


GERMAN. 
Jahrbucher fur die Deutsche Armee und 


The German Army in the Past and in the 
Present. Lieutenant O. Hister. 

The Present Condition of our Instructions for 
the Infantry Fight, and how it Compares 
with the French. Captain von Dechend. 

The Military Significance of the Canadian 
Pacific and the Siberian Railways. Lieut.- 
Colonel Hildebrandt. 

The Organisation of the Naval Departments 
of the most Important European States, 
and their Influence on the Creation of 
Naval Constructions. 


Internationale Revue uber die gestamm- 

ten Armeen und Flotten. 

Germany: “The Krupp Experiments at 
Meppen, October, 1890. 

Austria: Cavalry in Future Wars. 
Walter von Walthoffen. 

Russia: The Russian People and Army. Otto 
Wachs. ‘ 

France : The Trans-Sahara Railway Project. 

The Recruitment of Armies. 


AUSTRIAN. 


Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des See- 
wesens. 
The Lighting of Coasts. Freiherr vy. Kondelka. 
Smokeless Powder. 


Colonel 
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FRENCH, 


In the Revne Maritime et Coloniale ‘‘ Soudan Tactics ” is particularly wel! 
written and full of interest ; in addition to the recital of the English and 
Italian experiences a large number of equally stirring, if less well-known 
episodes are recounted in connection with the French Soudan. 

The writer of ‘‘ Are We Ready?” in the Spectatewr Milituire, considers 
that by the death of the King of Holland Luxemburg becomes a German 
province, and that the fortifications of the Meuse, which were ostensibly 
erected tc prevent the German Army violating the neutrality of Belgium, in 
reality form but a prolongation of the German base of operations, the 
probable line of invasion being Coblentz, Treves, Luxemburg, Argonne, 
along the valleys of the Aisne and of the Suippe to Chalons and Epernay. 
Altogether a somewhat gloomy picture is drawn of the state of unpreparedness 
for war which exists in France. 

GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN. ‘ 

The German and Austrian magazines, as usual, are full of articles of great 
professional value. Those of most general interest are on ‘The Russian 
People and Army,” by Otto Wachs, in the Internationale Revue; the 
“*Review of Technical Military Matters” in the Jahrbiicher; and ‘*The 
Lighting of Coasts” and ‘‘ Smokeless Powder” in the Mittheilingen. 


ITALIAN. 

In the Ririste Marittima Salvatore Raineri’s first article on the German 
Mercantile Marine consists of a brief and lucid account of the rise and fall 
of the Hanseatic League, whilst the opening article of ‘‘ Round Africa ” 
is principally taken up with a description of Gibraltar. In the ‘‘ Study om 
Modern Naval Tactics” the writer gives a capital table, which shows at a 
glance the opinions of various naval writers on the best formations for a 
fleet under varying conditions. 

In the Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio Major De Feo concludes his account 
of the ‘‘ Fortifications on the North-Eastern Frontier of France” with 
descriptions of the entrenched camps at Rheims, Langres, Besangon, Dijon, 
and Paris. The circuit of the Paris defences now extends 160 kilométres. 
(100 miles), and it would require, according to French military opinion, 
seventeen army corps to effect the investment of the capital ; the Germans, 
however, consider that twelve corps would be sufticient for the purpose, and 
that a victorious army would always be able to find means to overcome the 


powerful defences. 
SPANISH. 
The Revista General de Marina opens with an account of the Autodromo- 
graph, described by its inventor, which is followed bya ‘‘ Description of the 
New Torpedo Workshop at Carthagena.” The magazine also contains an im- 
portant Royal decree on the reorganisation of the Spanish fleet and 
voluminous correspondence and official reports in connection with the in- 
ception and trial of the submarine boat Peral. 


The Importance of Rapid Artillery Firing in 
Action. 

On the Installation of Lightning Conductors. 
Lieut.-Colonel Morandotti, R.A. 

The Influence of the Absence of Smoke on the 
Instruction, Armament, and Employment 
of Field Artillery. 

General Brialmont’s Reply to his Critics. 


SPANISH. 


The Revista General de Marina. 

The Autodromograph. Illustrated and De- 
scribed by its Inventor, Don A. L. de Haro 
y Farrate. 

Description of the New Torpedo Workshop at 
Carthagena. (Ilus.) 

Naval Warfare, 1860-1889, and seme of its 
Lessons. W. Laird Clowes 

Oceanography. Professor J. Thoulet, of 
Nancy. 

Official Documents in Connection with the- 
Submarine Boat Pera/. 


AUSTRIAN (continwed)— 
Krupp’s Experiments with 29 e.m. Howitzers. 
September, 1889, (Illus.) 
The French Cruiser Le Cécille. 


ITALIAN. 


Rivista Marittima. 
Fragments of Naval Architecture. 
Giuseppe Rota. 
The German Mercantile Marine: The Han- 
seatic League. Salvatore Raineri. 
Electric Light Projectors. Doctor L. Pas- 
qualini. 

Round Africa: Notes on a Voyage on board 
H.M.S. Stafetia. Lieutenant E. Bravetta. 
Study on Modern Naval Tactics. IIL. Lieut- 

enant G. Ronea. 
Rivista di Antiglieria e Genio. 
fhe Fortifications on the N. E. Frontier of 
France. II. Fortifications of the Second | 
Line. (Illus.) Major L. de Feo., R.A. | 


(Iilus.) 


(Illus.) 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH. 
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DIARY FOR DECEMBER. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


. Tariff Conferences at Vienna commence. 


Trial of Mrs. Pearcey. 


. Great Meeting of the National League in 


Dublin. 


3. Meeting of Roman Catholic Archbishops 


and Bishops in Dublin issues a declaration 
adverse bah Parnell. 
Trial of Mrs. Pearcey concluded. 


. Funeral of the King of the Netherlands. 


5. Deputation of Irish representatives waits 


10. 


~ 


18. 


ts bs 


. Mr. Parnell 


upon Mr. Gladstone. 

Qvtren Natalie’s Memorandum sent to the 
Skuptschina. 

Conference of a Committee of the County 
Council and Representatives of Metro- 
politan Vestries on the Housing of the 
Poor. 

Sir Morell Mackenzie makes an injection of 
Dr. Koch’s lymph at the Golden Square 
Hospital. 


3. Mr. Justice Romer gives judgment against 


the Pelican Club. 


. The Queen-Regent of Holland takes the 


oaths as Regent and as guardian of Queen 
Wilhelmina. 

Trial of Mr. Butterfield for a libel on Mr. 
Marks, of the /inancial News, conmmenced. 

The Cattle Show at Islington opened. 

and his followers leave for 
Dublin. 

The New Italian Parliament opened. 

Mr. Parnell arrives in Dublin. Enthusiastic 
reception. Seizure of United lreland by 
Mr. Parnell. 

Demonstration at the Rotunda, Dublin. 

Guildhall Meeting to protest against the 
persecution of the Jews in Russia. 

Annual Conference of Poor Law Guardians 
at Mxeter Hall. 


- Deputation from the North Queensland 


Separation League to advocate the intro- 
duction of a Bill for the separation of 
North and South Queensland received 
by Lord Knutsford. 

Election of M. de Freycinet as a member of 
the Academie Frangaise. 


2. Queen Natalie’s Memorandum considered 


by the Skuptschina with closed doors. 
Liberals leave the House. 

Meeting in support of the Church Army's 
Labour Scheme. 


3. Explosion on board the Jumna, 
». Installation of the Duke of 

-Provincial Grand Master of Berkshire. 
. Meeting 


Clarence as 
of the Birmingham Liberal- 
Unionist Management Committee. Re- 
solution in favour of a Joint - Unionist 
Committee passed unanimously. 


. Trial of Eyraud and Gabrielle Bompard for 


the Murder of M. Gouffé commenced in 
Paris. 

The Marks’ Libel Case concluded. Verdict 
against Mr. Marks. 

Meeting in support of the Irish Majority at 
Cc 


ork. 
City and South London Electrical Railway 
opened for public traffic. 


. Conference ate@ttawa'between the Govern- 


owners, etc. Draft 
for,» strict Government 
ittethand e:idorsed by all 


ment and St@ 
Bill providi 
inspection eu 


present. 
Verdict of ‘ Guilty” retnrned against the 
Rabelais Exhibitors at the London 


County Sessions. 

Conclusion of the Bompard-Eyraud trial. 
Verdict of ‘‘ Guilty’ returned against both 
prisoners. 

Victorian Parliament prorogued by the 
Governor. 

Great Railway strike in Scotland commenced 

The Tzarevitch arrives in Bombay. 

Trial of M. Labruyére and Madame Duc 
Querey in Paris, for assisting Padlewski 
to escape. 














oo 





. The Extraordinary Session of the French 


Parliament closes. 

M. Labruyére and Mme. Duc Querey sen- 
tenced to thirteen months and two 
months imprisonment respectively. 


. The Spanish Government issues decree 


raising duties on food-stuffs from January 


Ist. 
. Mr. W. O'Brien arrives in Paris. 


The National Indian Congress opened ia 
Calcutta. 


7. Signor Crispi and the Austrian Ambassador 


sign an Agreement for the prolongation of 
the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between, Italy and Austria for a year. 

Deputation of Greek Notables to the Sultan 
to beg his personal intervention in the 
dispute between the Greek Orthodox 
Patriot and the Porte. 


. Mr. Gladstone’s Eighty-Second Birthday. 
. The Emperor Francis Joseph visits Press- 


burg and opens the New Iron Bridge over 
the Danube. 

Conference at Boulogne between Mr. O’Brien 
and Mr. Parnell. 

Great Fire in Queen Victoria Street. 

Adjournment of the National Indian Con- 


gress. 
PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


. Her Majesty’s Reply to the Address brought 


down. 

Bill for giving compulsory power to acquire 
sites for intermediate schools, markets, etc., 
read a second time. Hares Preservation 
Bill read a second time. 


. In reply to Lord Granville, the Marquess of 


Salisbury declines to make a statement 
concerning the state of affairs between 
the Portuguese and the British South 
African Company, the infurmation_re- 
ceived being very imperfect. Seed Pota- 
toes (Ireland) Bill read a first time. 

Seed Potatoes Bill retd a second time, and 
passed. 

Hares’ Preservation Bill read a third time and 
passed. Royal Assent given to the Bill 
Sor the transfer of certain Lrish Railways in 
furtherance of the scheme for constructing 
relief works and the Seed Potatoes Bill. 
House adjourned to January 22nd. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


. The Queen’s Reply to the Address brought 


up. 

Motion for Tithes Bill, second reading. 
Speech by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Mr. 
Stuart-Rendel’s Amendment that Tithes in 
Wales should be applied in accordance with 
the wishes of the Welsh people, rejected by 
224 to 130. 

Meeting of the Irish Party at the House 
of Commons. Debate on Col. Nolan’s 
proposal to adjourn the discussion in order 
that a meeting of the party might be 
held in Dublin. Speeches by Messrs. 
Sexton, T. Healy, J. McCarthy, and Mr. 
Parnell. 

Motion for the second reading of the /rish 
Land Purchase Bill, Amendment by Mr. 
J. Ellis that the House declined to pledge 
the eredit of the country. Speeches. by 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. 
Balfour. Debate adjourned. Transfer of 
Trish Railways Bill retd a secmmd time 
after division—224 to 73. 

Irish Party resume debate on Col. Nolan’s 
Amendment and reject it by 44 to 29. 


3. Debate on Mr. Ellis’ Amendment resumed, 


Amendment rejected by 245 to 173. Divi- 
sion on the Motion for Second Reading 
carried by 263 to 130. Bill read a second 
time. 

Irish party resume meeting. 
makes proposal. 





4. 


5. 


6. 


— 


26. Mr. 





Mr. Clancy | 


. North Kilkenny — 1886, Parnellite 


Seed Potatoes (/reland) Bill introduced by 
Mr. Balfour and read @ jirst time. Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Supplementary Kstimate for £5,000 asked for 
to meet the cistress iu Ireland. Speeches 
by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Morley. Vote 
agreed to. After a motion that the Tithes 
Bill Committee be instructed to provide 
for revision of tithes in accordance with 
altered conditions of agriculture —rejected 
by 203 to 68,—House goes into Committee 
on the Bill. Transfer of Railways (/reland) 
Bill prssed through Committee and read a 
third time. 

Statement by Sir J. Fergusson that reports 
of the collision between the Portuguese 
and the South African Company had been 
confirmed by telegram from the High 
Commissioner for Central Africa. After a 
motion to instruct the Committee to 
divide the Bill into two—rejected without 
division—Jrish Land Purchase Bill in Com- 
mittee. Seed Potatoes (Ireland) Bill read a 
second time, and passed through Committee. 
Report of Vote for £5,000 for Irish Relief 
brought up and agreed to. 

Meeting of the Irish Party resumed. Report 
of negotiations with Mr. Gladstone read. 
Resolution by Mr. Abrahams to terminate 
Mr. Parnell’s leadership—forty-five mem- 
bers leave the room, re-assemble else- 
where, pass resolutions deposing Mr. 
Parnell and elect Mr. J. McCarthy as 
Chairman. 

Discussion on Mr. Balfour's Motion for the 
second reading of the Land Department 
Bil. Amendment by Mr. M. Healy that 
the Bill be read a second time this day nine 
months, Rejected after a division by 191 
to 129. Speech by Mr. Balfour. Bild read 
a second time, 

Trish Land Department Bill in Committee. 
Bill for Advancing Money under the Land 
Scheme in Committee and agreed to. 
Tramways Bill read a second time and 
passed through remaining stages. Motion 
for Adjournment to Jan. 22nd agreed to. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

Bassetlaw—-1886, no election ; 1890, Conser- 
vative majority, 728. 

unop- 

posed ; 1800, Anti-Parnellite majority 1,162. 


UTTERANCES, NOTABLE AND 
OTHERWISE. 


. Lord Salisbury at Waterfoot, Rossendale. 


The Sultan in reply to an Address pre- 
sented him by the Armenian Notables. 


. The Kaiser at a Conference on Higher Edu- 


ca ion, at Berlin. 

The Marquess of Londonderry at Oldham 
on Home Rule. 

Sir Charles Russell at 
Irish crisis. 


Braintree on the 


. General Joubert at the Hétel Mctropole on 


the State of Affairs in South Africa. 

King Humbert at the Opening of 
Italian Parliament. 

Mr. Parnell at the Rotunda, Dublin. 

Mr. Parnell at Cork. 

Mr. Gladstone at Retford to the Bassetlaw 
electors. 

Mr. Parnell at Kilkenny. 

Sir Henry James at the Liberal Union Club. 

Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham on the 
Reunion of the Liberal Party. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy at Cork. 


the 


. Mr. Parnell and Mr. Healy in Kilkenny. 
. Mr. Parnell at Kilkenny. 
. Mr. Cecil Raikes, M.P., on the Ensuing 


Session. 
Mehta, Presidential Address 
National Indian Congress. 


at the 


. Lord Derby at Liverp»ol on Emigration. 
. Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham on Educa- 


tion for the Deaf and Du:nb, 











OBITUARY. 


Canon Capel Cure, Nov. 30. 
Rev. Jos. Maskell, Master 
and Chaplain of Emanuel 
Hospital, Westminster. 
Lord Deramore, 72. 

. M. Legrand de _ Villers, 
Governor of Bank of 
France. 

Sir Wm. Richard Drake, 73. 

. Sir Barnes Peacock, 80. 

Lord Cottesloe, 92. 
Or. Berghaus, geographer. 

. M. Gambetta, peére, 75. 

Charles Marvin, author of 
“The Russians at the 
Gates of Herat,” etc., 36. 

W. B. Vince, journalist. 

. Baron Huddleston. 

{rs. Peel, wife of the 
Speaker. 

. Vittorio Zambelli. 

Dean Church of St. Paul’s. 

Lord Tollemache, 85. 

- Lady Caroline A. D, Russell, 

5.. 

Major Cathcart Bogle. 

. Sir Edgar Boehin, sculptor, 

56. 

Dowager Lady Belper. 

. Mrs. George Cruikshank, 82. 

. Mrs. Mundeila. 

General Sir E. A. Whitmore. 

Canon Lee, 56. 
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[&liiott and Fry. 


. Duchess 


. Archbishop 


. Dr. Schliemann, 


. Rev. William Tyler, ‘“‘Non- 


conformist Bishop of East 
London.” 

Eugéne Charpentier, histori- 
cal painter, 80. 


. Mr. Ashurst Morris. 


General Alfred Terry. 

of Northumber- 
land, 77. 

Dr. Paepe, Belgian Socialist. 

Adolphe Belot, dramatist. 
and novelist. 


. T. Lindsey Aspland, artist, 


83. 

Werner Hahn, German bio- 
grapher and historian, $7. 

General Sir Frank Turjer. 

Auguste Louis Otin, sculp- 
tor. 


24. Professor Lant Carpenter. 


Thomson, of 
York, 71. 

Coleridge Kennard. 

Greek 
archeologist, 68. 

William John, naval archi- 
tect. 


. Emile Reichard, President. 


of the Paris Municipal 
Council. 


29. Thomas Richardson, M.P. 


for Hartlepool. 
Octave Feuillet, novelist and 
dramatist, 78. 
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Wa WAN cancer be cured? According to the doctors it 
: Cut it out when it first appears, 
Let it alone, and 






aa you. will 
die in agony. 
Medicine can do 
nothing, but one 
can administer a 
drug to dull the 
pain; the knife 
at the beginning 
and morphia at 
the end,— these 
are the Alpha 
and Omega of 
medical science 
in dealing with 
this deadly dis- 
ease. But Count 
Mattei asserts 
that cancer can 
be cured—that he 
has cured it, and 
is curing it, and 
he challenges the 
medical _profes- 
sion to subject 
his claims to the 
closest scientific 
examination. 
That challenge 
must be taken up, 
and in the fol- 
lowing article, I 
venture to hope, 
the case is s0 
stated as terender 
it impossible any 
longer to refuse 
the inquiry for 
which the Count 
pleads. 

LADY PAGET’S 
INTRODUCTION. 
Count Mattei is 

the Italian noble- 

man whom Lady 

Paget visited 


after his medicines had cured her husband, now Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Vienna. 
in the National Review of May, partially reprinted 
in these pages, that first drew general attention to the 
fact of his existence, although a short time previously 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker had spoken to me very 
strongly about his own personal experience of his 
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CAN CANCER BE CURED? 





is incurable. 
and you may have a chance. 


paper 


A VISIT TO COUNT MATTEI;- HIS CHALLENGE TO THE FACULTY. 





Wirn Letrers rrom Pror. Huxtry, Pror. TyNDALL, Sir MoretL Mackenzir, Pror, Ray LANKESTER, AND OTHERS. 





I. HOW I CAME TO KNOW COUNT MATTEI. 

Commissioner Tucker, when returning froni 
India by the Brindisi route,- passed the Count’s castle 
at Riola, called upon him, was very favourably impressed 





COUNT MATTEI. 


medicines. 










with the Count’s 
personality, and 
came away believ- 
ing almost as 
much in Count 
Mattei as he had 
previously learnt 
to believe in the 
Mattei medicines. 
tt must have been 
a quaint sight the 
meeting between 
the Anglo-Indian 
with his Oriental 
turban and flow- 
ing robes and the 
Italian noble in 
the shades of the 
Moorish Castle of 
La Rochetta ; and 
the two men, so 
different in many 
ways, madeadeep 
impression upon 
each other. Com- 
missioner Tucker 
was grateful for 
the cure of a 
chronic dysentery 
which had baffled 
all the Anglo- 
Indian faculty for 
many years, but 
which had yielded 
to the mild treat- 
ment of the taste- 
less remedes of 
the Lord of La 
Rochetta. The 
Count, when he 
described the 
scene to me, was 
full of animation 
as he spoke of the 
Christ-like figure 
of the English 


fakir, with his long hair and bare feet, and I think 
the picture thus presented somewhat fascinated his imagina- 
tion with the Salvation Army asa whole, It was not, how- 
ever, till I read Lady Paget’s article that I took any per- 
sonal interest in the matter. Lady Paget would not have 
written as she did had she not had cause. She spoke posi- 
tively of cancer having been cured by Count Mattei’s 
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remedies ; she bore testimony born of personal acquaint- 
ance with the Count; and she expressly stated that she 
had in her own person and in those of her friends made 
actual experiment of the healing efficacy of these Mattei 
remedies. This impression, that there might be some- 
thing in the mysterious discovery of Count Mattei, 
deepened when Lady Paget’s second article appeared. 
Therein she declared that ‘‘ during last winter’s epidemic 
of influenza this medicine acted like magic, patients from 
.a condition of complete prostration being restored to such 
complete health in five minutes that they could hardly 
believe they had 
really been ill.” 
This was not the 
‘testimony of a no- 
body. It was the 
published evidence 
of a lady whose 
husband has 
achieved the high- 
est position in the 
diplomatic service 
-—a lady, moreover, 
who could not pos- 
sibly have any per- 
sonal or interested 
motive in recom- 
mending the reme- 
dies to the world. 
There was, of 
course, the usual 
condemnation pro- 
nounced by the 
orthodox faculty. 
Without that, no 
new discovery can 
be deemed worthy 
of notice by the 
outside public. 
Such censure in- 
deed is the primd- 
facie —_ intimation 
that there may be 
something in it. 
The subject in- 
terested me on 
account of its re- 
lation to the vexed 
question of the 
credibility of 
miracles. Count 
Mattei claims to 
work no miracle in 
the supernatural 
sense, But to cure 
a deep-seated 
virulent cancer is 
an exploit which is 
almost as marvellous and unprecedented as the making the 
blind tosee. What ought to be the attitude of an intelligent 
mind towards any apparently impossible feat accomplished 
by anyone wielding mysterious or unknown or secret 
powers ? Certainly not a credulous swallowing of whatever 
tale which ingenuity can invent or rumour exaggerate, but 
as certainly not an incredulous rejection @ priori of every- 
thing which seems to exceed our limited conceptions of 
the possible. Yet here was Lady Paget, a credible 
and disinterested witness, testifying in the market-place 
that a certain philanthropic Italian noble, resident at La 
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Rochetta, had discovered certain remedies which she and 
other credible, disinterested witnesses declared to possess 
analmost supernatural efficacy for curing diseases, hitherto 
incurable by the aid of the physician, and no one of all 
the Faculty deemed it worth while so much as’ to inquire 
whether or not these things were so. The phenomenon 
is familiar enough to excite no remark. But if such 
indifference to testimony be blameless or even commend- 
able now, wherein lay the heinous wickedness of those 
Sadducees of old who disdained even to ascertain whether 
or not Lazarus was raised from the dead ? 


MRS. BOOTH’S DEATH 
BED TESTIMONY. 


With these ideas 
simmering in my 
head I went down 
to Clacton to bid 
Mrs. Booth fare- 
well. We talked 
much of cancer and 
the possibility of 
its cure. Mrs. 
Booth told me that 
one of the saddest 
thoughts which 
darkened her 
closing hours, was 
that the long course 
of experiment to 
which she had per- 
mitted herself to be 
subjected had not 
resulted in the dis- 
covery of any sure 
mode of treatment 
that could cope 
with this terrible 
scourge. ‘* Will- 
ingly would I 
suffer all that I 
have gone through 
over again if, by 
my sufferings, some 
means might be 
discovered that 
would heal those 
others who have 
the same disease. 
But I have been 
disappointed. It 
was not to be.” 
S*What,” -I said, 
“of the Mattei 
treatment?” ‘* His 
is the best,” she 
said emphatically. 
‘‘His ‘green elec- 
tricity,’ what would I have done without it? I have 
constantly applied it, and it alone has given me any 
relief from this terrible pain.” _‘‘ But,” I said, ‘his 
treatment did not cure you.” “No,” said she, ‘‘it did 
not; but that is because I did not stick to it. It is slow 
and tedious to be always taking these little sips, and after 
a time I gave it up.” I was somewhat surprised at this, 
knowing that the opinion of the family was that the Mattei 
medicine had been fully tried, and onmysaying as much she 
said, speaking with much earnestness, ‘‘I am dying, not 
so much because of the cancer, but because I have 
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neglected to use the Mattei remedies. If I had only 
stuck to them I might have lived many years yet. Tam 
so confident of this that I have made those nearest and 
dearest to me promise that if they should be attacked by 
cancer—my mother died of it, and it may reappear in 
my children—they will give up whatever they have in 
hand, and go at once to Count Mattei and place them- 
selyes for three months under his treatment. Then, 
when they have thoroughly mastered it, they can come 
home, placing themselves in the hands of a nurse or 
someone who will see to it that they are compelled to 
take the remedies regularly.” It was evidently Mrs. 
Booth’s great consolation that although she had failed, 
from natural impatience, in attaining one great object 
for which she deemed her illness was sent to her, she 
had obtained sufficient insight into the secret of the cure 
of cancer to secure the safety of her children, and 
through them the relief of mankind from one of the 
most horrible of diseases. 


DR. KENNEDY'S ‘SOLID FACT.” 


General Booth did not and does not share his wife’s 
belief in the sovereign efficacy of the Mattei treatment 
against cancer. When I left Mrs. Booth’s death-bed, 
and told him of her solemn declaration, T added that as 
soon as [ had got possession of one solid fact, in the 
shape of the cure of a case of indubitable cancer, I 
should go over to Italy and sce the Count for myself, 
General Booth shook his head. ‘* Be sure of your solid 
fact first,” he said. I had not long to wait for the fact. 
It came to me unsought, in the simplest and most natural 
way in the world. In Lady Paget’s article she referred to 
one Dr. Kennedy, of 22, George Street, Hanover Square, 
who had practised with much success entirely with those 
medicines. I found on inquiry at George Street that 
there were two Dr. Kennedys, father and son, partners 
in an extensive practice, who confirmed, and more than 
confirmed, all that was stated by Lady Paget. Shortly 
after my first visit Dr. Kennedy came down to Wimble- 
don to talk over some literary work in which he was 
engaged, and while there he mentioned that he had 
received quite unexpectedly from Scotland the: report of 
a case of cure from malignant cancer. I asked for 
veritication. 

Shortly afterwards he wrote me that everything was as 
stated. He had seen the certificates of operation, and had 
seenthe woman. The patient was now perfectly well. He 
would bring her up to town and submit her, with a full 
report of the case, to Dr. Hubert Snow, of the Cancer 
Hospital, and any committee of experts whom he might 
select from the medical faculty. Here at least seemed 
primd-fucie evidence of a fact solid enough to bear 
scrutiny, and notwithstanding the extreme pressure of 
work necessary for the production of a double Christ- 
mas number, I made arrangements for paying a hurried 
visit to Count Mattei at Bologna. 

THE FACULTY AND THE CiIALLENGE. 

My determination to go at all hazards was strengthened 
by the casual remark of a friend who, while visiting my 
wife, mentioned three cases, in her own immediate circle, 
of persons who had benefited materially by the use of the 
remedies to which they were introduced by the account 
given of Lady Paget’s paper in the Revirw or Reviews. 
One who had only a week to live, being in the last stage 
of cancer, experienced almost complete release from pain 
frov: the application of the remedies ; another, who had 
sultered for years from a polypus in the nose, which 
deprived her of taste and smell, had caused it to disappear 
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‘*bhy Mattei ;” while a third, whose sight was darkened 
by cataract, had regained her sight. These cases were 
accidentally mentioned, in a friendly way, as an illustra- 
tion of the benefits such a magazine as this occasionally 
conferred upon its readers. There remained only to 
await the result of the challenge to Dr, Snow 
and the cancer specialists. I had not long to wait. 
Dr. Kennedy, writing in the National Review of Novem- 
ber, and quoted by me that month, stated that the 
challenge to investiyate the alleged case of cancer cure 
had been evaded. Dr. Snow was ready to examine into 
the case when it had been submitted to any medical 
society ; but all medical societies by their rules being 
forbidden to examine into any case where the cure is said 
to have been effected by any secret remedy, Dr. Snow’s 
answer was simply a smart shuffle to avoid an inquiry. 
The inference is obvious. To shirk an appeal to your 
own tribunal is to give up your case without even 
venturing to be heard in opposition to the other side. 

As I was leaving London, I heard, from one who has 
long been intimate with the interior personne! of the 
Propaganda at Rome, that there Count Mattei’s remedies 
were held in great repute, and that at one time the Count 
had contemplated leaving the Propaganda one-half of the 
income derivable from the sale of his medicines. Clearly, 
therefore, it appeared to me that a man who was capable 
not only of convincing so many people that he had 
achieved such marvellous cures by such harmless means, 
but at the same time was capable of contemplating the 
bequest of one-half the proceeds of his discovery to the 
Propaganda or missionary department of the Catholic 
Church, was a man whom it was well worth a journey 
across Europe to see. S the moment I could leave the 
proof-sheets of my November number I started for 
Bologna, and am now writing at Monte Carlo the result 
of the observations which I made. 

*QuAcK!” WELL, IF TRUE, THEN GOOD QUACK! 

Ihave mentioned ail this preliminary matter as the 
best and most natural method of introducing the subject. 
It explains simply and in order of time how it has come tv 
pass that these pages came to be written. To those who 
believe that not the slightest attention should ever be 
paid to anyone who claims to have made a discovery the 
full particulars of which he is not prepared to publish to 
the world—excepting, of course, when the discoverer 
happens to be Dr. Koch—the narrative of how I came to 
see Count Mattei will afford no excuse, much less justitica- 
tion, for giving so much prominence to one who isa quack 
and nothing more. He is a quack, and that is the end of 
the matter. And to the Faculty of Medicine to say 
‘‘quack” is as conclusive a mode of ending controversy as 
to say ‘“‘heretic” used to be to the Faculty of Theology. To- 
those, however, who reflect that at this moment the whole 
Faculty of Medicine stand utterly, hopelessly baffled 
before cancer, the ery of ‘ quack,” applied to one who 


_ appears actually to have achieved cures cf this malignan’ 


and intractable disease, must appear the silliest of 
absurdities. If the regular physicians could cure cancer, 
well and good; there might be some reason in their pro- 
tests against any trespasser on their ground, But, unfor 

tunately, they don’t even pretend to cure it. As to.this 
we have the highest authority, that of Dr. Hubert Snow, 
of the Cancer Hospital. Writing to a correspondent, he 
says: Cancer is increasing. The doctors cannot stem its 
advance. All that they can prescribe is to cut, without even 
a promise that the knife will do more than postpone for a 
little time a torturing death. Thirty thousand die every 


year by cancer, and as the disease takes from two to four 
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years to torture before it slays its victims, there must be 
100,000 persons upon whom cancer has laid the mark of 
death. No one who has lived in a household smitten by 
this deadly plague will be disposed to turn away from 
one who appears to have actually achieved the hitherto 
impossible feat of curing cancer, merely because physi- 
cians who have failed are hissing ‘‘ quack ” at him from 
behind their diplomas. Quack be it, then, if you please. 
We reply to those who hiss, and think they end the 
matter by hissing, who is there amongst us who would 
not rather be cured of cancer by a quack than left to die 
according to the rules and regulations of the College of 
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Physicians? ‘‘Give God the praise,” said the Pharisees 
of old, when hearing of a cure wrought by One who came 
from Nazareth, ‘‘for we know this mah is a sinner.” 
‘‘Then he that had been blind answered them, saying, 
Whether he be a sinner or no, I knew not: one thing 
IT know, that whereas I was blind, now I see.” And 
that answer will always be final, even although, as in 
olden times, they reply, ‘‘Thou wast altogether born in 
sin, and dost thou teach us? And they cast him out.” 
Even atthe risk of the same major excommunication from 
the Faculty I venture to set forth what I have been able 
to learn about Count Mattei aud his discovery. 


LA ROCHE?DTA. 











Il. COUNT MATTEI AT HOME. 


Bologna, the city of arcades, the birthplace of Count 
Mattei, has a famous history, which links the time of 
Hannibal with the exploits of Garibaldi; but it is chiefly 
familiar to Englishmen as a stopping-place on the road to 
Brindisi. Its greatest treasure is the grave of St. Dominic, 
who died there six hundred years since, and whose tomb, 
which Michael Angelo was proud to adorn, is still one of 
the pilgrim centres of the Catholic world. The Uni- 
versity, conspicuous among the universities of the world, 
has never confined its chairs to a single sex. From the 
fourteenth century to the nineteenth it has occasionally 
had women as professors of Greek, anatomy, mathematics, 
and this practice it has boldly persisted in, notwith- 
standing that according to tradition the beauty of its first 
lady professor was so overpowering that she was obliged to 
deliver her lectures from behind a curtain in order to 
enable her impressionable pupils toconcentrate their atten- 
tion on their lessons! Bologna has long had an honour- 
able fame in connection with the study of medicine, but it 
was not until 1789, when the French were making their 
first revolution, that Joseph Galvani discovered at 
Bologna the hitherto unsuspected secret of the current 
that bears his name. His statue stands conspicuous in 
the Piazza Galvani, in which his marble effigy contem- 


plates with curious fixity of interest the frogs limbs 
whose twitching first revealed to him the law that made 
him famous. ‘‘ The frog’s dancing-master,” the Faculty 
styled bim derisively in those days, disdainfully scorning 
the idea that Galvanism was other than pretentious 
quackery ; but to-day we all dance to his music, the 
Faculty included. 


THE COUNTS YOUTH AND HIS MENTOR, 


Galvani’s great discovery was but twenty years old 
when Cesar Mattei was born. His parents belonged to 
one of the richest families in Bologna, owning a palace in 
the city and large possessions outside, including, among 
others, the seigniory of La Rocca de Magnavacca, on 
the coast of the Adriatic, to the north of Ravenna. He 
was educated at the seminary of Bologna, where he 
applied himself chiefly to the study of Latin. When he 
was nineteen his father died, and his guardians finding 
themselves, as he naively says, somewhat bored by his 
presence, launched him upon a course of European 
travel, with a full purse, and no other control than his 
own sweet will. It was in 1828 when young Mattei, 
‘*lord of himself, that heritage of woe,” began a career 
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of extravagance and of riot which lasted till 1839. He 
was young and rich, and surrounded by those who 
ministered to the .caprice and indulged the passions of 
their wealthy patron. From this wild and worthless life 
he was reclaimed by a single word from Paola Costa, 
poet and philosopher. Costa, impressed by the talent 
shown in one of Mattei’s satirical verses, sent for the 
author, and remonstrated very seriously with him as to 
the wreck which he was making of his life. ‘* Why 
waste your life in the aimless frivolities of society when 
you have faculties which well deserve to be better 
employed?” The reproof covering the compliment went 
home. Cesar Mattei there and then abandoned his 
dissipated life, and applied himself with characteristic 
energy to the study of philosophy and literature. For 


the next two years Paola Costa was his guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend, and under his guardianship Mattei’s 
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a present of it,’ lanswered. ‘I will go to the Pope at 
once,’ said he. Next day I was summoned to a private 
audience with Pio Nono. The Pope was most kind. 
His manner of receiving me was such that our interview 
resembled the meeting of two old friends rather than an 
audience granted toa subject by his sovereign. I had 
never been at my Magnavaccan seigniory, and could 
therefore give him little information. ‘I promised, how- 
ever, to give him plans of the territory, and hand it over 
to him. When the news of the gift to the Pope got 
abroad in Rome, I was lauded to the skies. For the 
moment I was the idol of the city : praised in the news- 
papers as a patriotic hero, and cheered vociferously when 
recognised in the streets and cafés. When the plans of 
my estate arrived I took them to the Pope. As I took 
my congé, having to leave for Bologna on urgent private 
business, Cardinal Antonelli said to me, ‘ Well, what 
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house became the favourite rendezvous of the men of 
letters of the day. Life went pleasantly enough on the 
new lines, and it was not until he was forty that an 
incident occurred which calls for special note. 


WHY THE POPE GAVE HIM HIS COUNTSHIP. 

The incident in question gave him his Countship. The 
story of how he obtained it is best given in his own words. 

‘*T was in Rome,” hesays, ‘‘whenthe Austrians occupied 
the line of the Po. This made a profound impres- 
sion at Rome. One evening I was at the house of the 
Bolognese treasurer, Mgr. Rusconi, who was one of my 
friends. The ante-chamber was full of personages who 
were waiting to see Mgr. Rusconi. When he arrived, 
he was intensely irritated, and gave vent to his dis- 
pleasure by flinging his three-cornered hat against the 
wall. He had just come, he said, for an audience with 
the Pope, and he was furious because the Austrians, 
crossing the frontier, had occupied Comacchio and 
Magnavacca. ‘What!’ I exclaimed, ‘they have 
occupied Magnavacca without asking my permission ? 
For I am lord and master of La Rocca and of the whole 
canal which feeds the Lake of Comacchio.’ ‘Are 
you speaking seriously?’ said Mgr. Rusconi. 
‘Certainly,’ said I. ‘Then,’ said Monsignor, ‘you 
ought to sell it to the Pope.’ ‘I will make Pic Nono 


can we do for you?’ ‘When my sovereign,’ I answered, 
‘does the honour of accepting something from my 
hands there is nothing left to be done.’ No 
sooner, however, had I arrived at Bologna than I 
received pontifical despatches conferring upon me the 
title of Count, and nominating me Treasurer of 
Bologna.” 

Count Mattei was elected deputy in the first Roman 
parliament which met under the Ministry of Rossi. 
When Parliamentarism gave way to Revolution he 
retired from politics, and also laid down the sword which 
he held as colonel of the National Guard. His réle, he 
felt, did not lie in legislatures or in camps, and retiring 
from the troubled arena of war and revolution he has 
spent the rest of his life in secluded study. He resigned 
all the honours bestowed upon him by popular choice and 
pontifical favour with the exception of his countship, 
and devoted himself to the study of agriculture, botany, 
and chemistry at Vergato. 


THE COLLIE DOG AND THE MATTEI MEDICINE. 


It was on the hills in the neighbourhood that he 
tumbled upon the discovery with which his name is 
now identified. Like all discoveries destined to be 
famous—like Newton’s apple, for instance, which gave 
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the hint that led to the discovery of the law of gravitation 
—the accident which opened the door to the secret of 
Matteism was but the last link in a long chain of prior 
research. Count Mattei in his retreat devoted much 
time to the study of medicine. He was not long in 
discovering that the healing art had, in many cases, 
degenerated into a mere parade of pathological science : 
of anatomy and pathology whole volumes, of therapeutics 
a page or two. This, surely, was an inversion of the true 
proportion. To depose the medicine of palliatives, it 
ras necessary to find the medicine that cures. After a 
long and careful 
study of the teach- 
ings of Samuel 
Hahnemann, the 
founder of mo- 
dern homeeo- 
pathy, he adopt- 
ed his leading 
ideas, and he has 
built. all his re- 
medies upon the 
familiar homceo- 
pathic theory of 
the action of 
similars, which 
homeceopaths are 
fond of declaring 
was the basis of 
the system of 
Galen. Wherein 
homceopathy fail- 
ed, in Count 
Mattei’s opinion, 
was in seeking 
too exclusively to 
combat symptoms 
after individual- 
ising them. The 
true policy was to 
combat the causes 
of disease rather 
than its outward 
manifestations. 
“* Satisfied,” says 
Dr. Kennedy, 
“that for every 
evil there exists 
somewhere in na- 
ture a cure, he 
turned to nature 
to seek at her 
hands a new Ma- 
teria Medica. The 
brute —_ creation 
seek out herbs to 
cure them, and all 
norganic substances required by animal economy are sup- 
plied in the vegetable world with a skill which mortal 
chemists can never hope to approach. Hence Mattei con- 
cluded it is in the vegetable creation that God has placed 
medicine.” Having arrived at this conclusion by a process 
of reasoning, circumstance was not long in supplying con- 
firmation. The réle of Galvani’s frog was filled by a 
sheep-dog belonging to a neighbouring farmer. This 
dog, which was afflicted with a peculiarly loathsome 
Species of mange, used to relieve itself by hunting out 
and eating an herb that grew on the spurs of the 
Apennines. Count Mattei followed the dog, noted the 
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THE MOORISH ARCHES IN LA ROCHETTA., 
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herb which he selected, gathered some leaves, distilled 
their essence, and then tried the product on a human 
patient suffering from scrofula. Such excellent results 
were obtained that, the Count went on experimenting with 
herbs, until by degrees he succeeded in compounding some 
eight or ten medicines and five electricities, with which 
he treats all manner of diseases. 


WHAT IS HIS SECRET ? 


It is about .hirty years since that shepherd dog laid 
the foundation of the Matteist pharmacopoeia, The doghas 
long since been 
gathered to the 
shades where 
abode the dog of 
the Seven 
Sleepers and the 
Wolf Bitch, foster 
mother of the 
founders of old 
Rome. Not even 
its skin remains, 
nor has = any 
sculptor com- 
memorated int 
marble or in ever- 
during bronze the 
faithful beast 
which led the 
way to the ‘‘new 
medical science.” 
Count Mattei, 
however, does 
not pretend that 
his concoctions of 
mountain herbs 
would in them- 
selves cure dis- 
eases. His herbs 
are. good, no 
doubt ; but the 
grand secret is 
the fixing in the 
remedy of a mys- 
terious something 
which he calls the 
electrical prin- 
ciple. This, he 
asserts, is the 
vital principle of 
the universe, and, 
as far as I could 
make out, is 
cousin-german to 
the astral fluid of 
the occultists, or 
the strange ethe- 
ric force of Keeley. Count Mattei, however, knows 
nothing of the astral force, or of Keeley’smotor. He simply 
maintains that he knows how to make herbal decoctions 
instinct witha potent, vital, electrical force which enables 
them to work wonders. That they do work wonders in 
many cases seems to be beyond all doubt. How they do 
it no one explains but the Count. His explanation 1s 
that their power is derived from this fixing of the 
electrical principle, and, if that leaves us as much in the 
dark as ever, it is at least as good as the Jesuit’s suggestion 
that their efticacy is due to the potent influence of the 
Black Art! 
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Whether from electricity, or froin the devil, or from the 
herbs of the field, Count Mattei satisfied himself that he 
had discovered a secret which was capable of alleviating 
enormously the sufferings of mankind. His old friend, 
Pius the Ninth, placed at his disposal part of the hospital 
of St. Teresa in Rome, where, twenty years ago, he is 
said to have achieved some marvellous cures of cancer in 
an incredibly short space of time. In those days Count 
Mattei did not sell his medicine. He manufactured it 
and gave it away to all who asked for it. He opened a 
dispensary at Bologna, where, from 1865 to 1867, he 
claims to have cured an immense number of patients. 
Of these things I cannot speak of my own knowledge. 
What seems certain is that the Count was much aggrieved 
by the hostility shown to his remedies by the regular 
Faculty. He was and is as full of enthusiasm about his 
medicine as a boy who has just discovered the secret of 
the bow and arrow. His first instinct, after repeated 
verifying of the efficacy of his remedies, was to appeal to 
the Church to add the healing of bodies to the healing of 
souls, and to arm every parish priest with the cheap and 
efficacious remedies which his discovery placed within 
their reach. He issued a circular to this effect to ministers 
of all religions, but, as might have heen anticipated, it 
met with no response. 


THE BUILDING OF LA ROCHETTA. 


About this time the virulence of the attacks made 
upon him by the orthodox Faculty, together with some 
threats of personal violence, led him to retire to his 
present castellated stronghold of La Rochetta. Here on 
the summit of one of the hills rising from the bed of the 
Reno, at the oase of the Bolognese Apennines, he con- 
structed a veritable fortress, in the heart of which he 
stored such apparatus as is necessary for compounding 
his remedies. There he has lived for years, and there 
he is living to this day. In a donjon keep, approached 
by a steel drawbridge at the top of a lofty tower, with a 
trusty Andvea Ferrara by his bedside, and a tiny toy 
revolver ready to hand, the Count remains on guard 
against the assassination which he believes was once at 
least seriously planned by his enemies. Now he admits 
his enemies have changed their tactics. They no longer 
plot his destruction with sword and pistol. They wage 
against his remedies the deadlier warfare of suppression. 
Under the law of Italy, Count Mattei, being the holder of 
no medical diploma, is forbidden to hold consultations 
or to prescribe medicines. By a new law, which came 
into force on January Ist, no medicine or remedy, the 
nature of which is not officially stated, will be allowed to 
be sold in all Italy. Against these new weapons, steel 
drawbridges and Andrea Ferraras are of no avail, and 
Count Mattei can only lament the unhappy prejudice 
which leads mankind to offer the most stubborn opposi- 
tion to those who seek to do it good. 


WHY HE KEEPS HIS SECRET. 

Of late years Count Mattei was led to abandon his 
earlier practice of giving away his medicines. He found 
that by giving them away wholesale, he did not secure 
their widest possible distribution. Count Mattei is a 
zealous propagandist of Matteism. If he had his way he 
would administer one of his phials of remedies every 
year to every individual in this planet, and it is his honest 
opinion, which he expresses with a childlike frankness, 
that the human race would be immensely benefited by 
such an administration. When he gave his medicines away, 


he had no contro} over their disseminaticn. ‘The chemists 
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who applied for them often affixed prohibitive prices, while 
imitators sprung up in scores on every side. Against 
these he had no remedy. It was of course possible for 
him to have disclosed his secret, and so to have enabled 
everyone to endeavour to compound the remedies which 
he believed to be so efficacious for the healing of the 
diseases of the whole world. But against this course 
there was the weighty objection that, although he could 
disclose his secret, he could not be sure that those to 
whom it was imparted would manufacture the compound 
with the care and exactitude upon which its effect 
cepended. Every chemist would attempt to manufac- 
ture his own electricities and remedies. A breakneck 
competition would lead to a depravation of the quality of 
the medicine, and the whole Matteist ‘‘ science ” would 
be hopelessly discredited before it had established for 
itself a right to a place, and a leading place, in the phar- 
macopeeias of the world. Again, if the secret were 
common property, it would be no one’s special interest to 
push the distribution of the remedies. Count Mattei, 
therefore, decided to keep his secret, preserve the manu- 
facture in his own hands, to issue the remedies at the 
lowest possible price that would admit of a profit to the 
distributor, and to provide funds for the propagandism of 
the new doctrine, and forthe punishment of all who palmoff 
upon the public fraudulent imitations of the genuine reme- 
dies. These general reasons have been enforced within the 
last few years by private personal reasons of a somewhat 
painful nature. Count Mattei is not married. His heir, 
to whom he had bequeathed his secret and all his wealth, 
was a nephew whom he trusted absolutely, giving him a 
power of attorney to act in his name and to deal with his 
property. This nephew showed his appreciation of his 
uncle’s confidence by using his power of attorney to 
possess himself of the patrimonial inheritance. He 
squandered in a few years between three and four 
millions of franes, and was still plunging bravely when 
the creditors foreclosed. It was a great blow to the old 
Count when his ancestral estates were sent tothe hammer, 
and La Rochetta itself narrowly escaped the universal 
destruction. He disinherited the scapegrace, and has 
adopted in his stead a blameless young man, Signor 
Venturoli Mattei, who has now sole charge of the Count’s 
affairs. Thanks to his business aptitude, and the grow- 
ing demand for the Mattei medicines in all parts of the 
world, the Count has been able to retrieve his fortunes, 
and although he is now nearly 82 years of age, he hopes 
to see himself once more re-established in possession of 
his ancestral domains, 


THE HEADQUARTERS IN BOLOGNA. 


It was Signor Venturoli Mattei whom I met at 
Florence, at the spacious palace in Bologna, whence 
remedies are despatched every post to the uttermost ends 
of the world. He is a quiet, reserved young man of 32, who 
feels the grave responsibility of his position. The Count 
does no business. He lives at Riola among the mountains. 
All the practical work of carrying on the distribution of the 
remedies, the publication of the monthly and _fort- 
nightly bulletins or monitors of the electro-homeo- 
pathie system, is done in the Rue Mazzini.: Signor 
Venturoli Mattei took me through room after room, 
showed me the great carboys full of the medicaments, 
the cases ready packed to be sent off to the world’s end, 
the files of letters from patients of high and low degree, 
and the volumes of the publications devoted to the ‘‘ new 
medical science.” He told me that they sent out about 
a tmillion phials of the little granules every year, and 
about as many bottles of the electricities and boxes of 
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ointment. Germany and Russia were their best cus- 
tomers. In France, I understood, the Mattei remedies 
had met with considerable difficulties of late years, owing 
to the opposition of various pseudo-Matteists who had 
sprung up, each vaunting his own specific and discrediting 
the original discovery. But even in France, notwith- 
standing these schemes, the progress of Matteism was 
sufficiently rapid to have united into one all the existing 
homceopaths in what may be described as an anti-Mattei 
Union. There was a signal ahsence of any attempt to 
impress the imagination in the building. All was quict, 
almost too quiet, for the headquarters of a system which 
has branches in almost every country under the sun. 


AT RIOLA. 


Next day Signor Venturoli took us by the early train 
to Riola, where we were to see the hermit Count in the 
secluded retreat which 
he has built in the moun- 
tains. It was for Italy 
a somewhat grey day, 
which would have been 
pleasantly warm for an 
English September. 
Riola lies on the line to 
Florence, about thirty 
miles down the Reno. 
The line follows the 
course of the river, 
which it crosses more 
than once, and dives 
through some _ twenty 
short tunnels, redolent 
of the smell of Cardiff 
patent fuel, with which 
all the locomotives on 
this line are driven. 
The leafless vines were 
hanging from the bifur- 
cated trees, which stood 
in long rows on the right 
of the railway, forming 
4 curious contrast to the 
cruelly trimmed poplars, 
whoseleavesand branches 
up to their very topmost 
branch had been cut for 
fodder and for fuel. On 
we went, leaving the 
trees behind us, entering 
a deforested region where 
the hills had been 
stripped of the woods, which once held the soil together 
and stored up the moisture of winter for the needs of 
summer, with results only too conspicuous in the shape 
of landslips, and mountain sides as bare as the roofs of 
Regent Street. Just before reaching Riola, one such 
landslip had destroyed the railway bridge across the 
Reno, and compelled the line to make a considerable 
detour to ‘he right. At last, however, we reached Riola. 
“There,” said our guide, ‘‘ there is La Rochetta !” 

The illustration on page 37, taken from a_photo- 
graph from the river level, conveys a fairly good im- 
pression of the quaint but beautiful edifice which Count 
Mattei has built for himself on a wooded knoll lying at 
the foot of the rugged peaks of Monte Ovolo and Mente 
Vigese. 





AN ABBOTSFORD ALHAMBRA. 
The summit of one of these hills is almost exactly 
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pyramidal in contour, as if the mountain-building Titans 
of the past had wished to anticipate the architecture of 
the men who piled the Pyramid of Cheops. On the 
opposite side of the river to La Rochetta stood a 
bright red-coloured villa, occupied by the factor of 
the estate, a brilliant spot of colour in the midst of ths 
surrounding grey. The day was too dull for us to catch 
a glimpse of the snow-2overed peaks in the distance, 
which, a day or two after, I saw radiant in sunshine 
from the bridge at Florence; but, even without the 
snow mountains, the scene was full of a certain 
grandeur and beauty. A road, sloppy and muddy 
enough to have been the product of an English 
November, crossed the railway and wound up the 
hills through the woods to the Count’s castle. In 
little more than a quarter of an hour we reached the 
castle, passing on our way the hotel of La Rosa, 
wherethe Count’s patients 
formerly stayed for treat- 
ment. <A rabbit-warren 
in the hill-side, where the 
Count keeps a flourish- 
ing colony of Belgian 
hares, lay below. The 
Count’s garden surrounds 
the castle. Passing 
through the Moorish por- 
tico, we entered the court- 
yard and looked around. 
Imagine Abbotsford in 
Italy, but Abbotsford 
crossed with the Alham- 
bra and perched on the 
Apennines, and you can 
conceive La Rochetta. 
And to make the re- 
membrance complete, 
there were the beautiful 
dogs, Tiger and another, 
apparently honoured as 
the representatives of the 
original discoverer of 
anti-scrofuloso, The en- 
trance was guarded by 
quaint, grotesque mon- 
sters—-some of them the 
spoil of ancient monas- 
teries; others, fantastic 
emanations of the Count’s 
own fancy—glorified gar- 
goyles, and other mon- 
strosities in stone. The 
place has the solidity of a Norman keep and the airy, 
fantastic colour of a Moorish palace. 








THE COUNT AT HOME. 


In the hall, where a bright wood fire was burning, Count 
Mattei received us. He isa man about the middle height, 
and apparently not more than 60, although, according to 
the almanac, he will be 82 in January. His hair is black, 
his step is vigorous, and although I would not like to 
match him in a trial of strength against the phenomenal 
Old Man of Hawarden, he is as full of buoyant vigour as 
Mr. Gladstone himself. We were soon seated round the 
fire, and full of pleasant chat about the country-side, in 
which the Count spends his days, and the castle, in the 
building of which he finds the relaxation of his life. Con- 
spicuous over the fireplace was an immense vase in 
Corinthian bronze, the gift of Mr. T. M. Elliott, who, 
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having been attacked by cancer in the face, had travelled 
from Valparaiso to Riola, and had remained there until 
cured. With the vase was his card, expressing his grateful 
acknowledgment of the benefit he had received from the 
Count. The hall opened into a dining-room, which in 
turn communicated with the kitchen. From the other 
end a flight of stairs led up to the white marble bedroom, 
reserved for guests. Old armour, Moorish inscriptions, 
a Chinese banneret with Chinese characters, hung round 
the walls. The daily and weekly papers, including a 
Parisian comic paper, lay on the settee. The hermit, it 
was evident, although out of the world, was still of it, 
and full of active interest in all its affairs, 

He talked of his 
remedies with an al- 
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saying, ‘‘ thanks to God and to your remedies,” the child 
had recovered. There were several letters from ambas- 
sadors and ambassadors’ wives. One was from. the 
German Embassy at Rome, saying :— 

I have used your remedies lately with a success as instan- 
taneous as complete, and [ shall certainly not fail to make a 
very active propaganda for electro-homceopathy. 

GENERAL IGNATIEFF, 

Of letters from Roumanian generals and princes and 
statesmen there seemed to be no end. Orleanist princes 
also proposed to call upon him, and besought him to send 
them his remedies. * Among those who made tl pilgrim- 
age to Riola was 
none other than the 
famous General Igna- 





most childish eager- 
ness. No one could 
spend an hour with 
him and not feel 
that he implicitly 
believed that he had 
made a_ discovery 
which nothing but 
the perversity of 
human nature, and 
the professional 
jealousy of the doc- 
tors, could account 
for its not coming 
at once into universal 
use. 

THE COUNT’S GOLDEN 

BOOK. 

The Count’s 
“Golden Book” 
contains a most valu- 
able collection of 
autographs. Letters 
were there heaped 
together from half 
the Courts of Europe. 
Here, for instance, 
is a letter of the 
lectrice of the Em- 
press of Austria, 
dated January 11, 
1881 :— 

The medicaments 
which we have re- 
ceived by the Duke 
Louis, brother of Her 








tieff, who, accom- 
panied by the Count- 
ess and the Princess 
Galitzin, arrived at 
-La Rochetta one day 
in anything but a 
good humour at the 
wretched shandrydan 
of a one-horse car 
which conveyed them 
from the station to 
the castle. ‘‘ What 
do you mean,” asked 
the irate Russian, 
“by sending such a 
trap as that to meet 
us /” 

“Why, ssaid 
Count Mattei, ‘if 
you wanted to come 
in state, you had 
better have brought 
a landau and pair 
over from Bologna.” 
Count Ignatieff’s 
trouble was an in- 
flammation of the 
eyelids, and, judging 
from the following 
letterfrom the Count- 
ess, he received con- 
siderable relief from 
the Count’s remedies 
—the one-horse car 
notwithstanding. 
Thé letter, dated 
July, 1879, was evi- 








Majesty, and which 
have been employed 
with great success by 
Her Majesty the Em- 
press and His’ Majesty 
the Emperor, encourages me to follow your method, etc. 

Here is another, of quite recent date, from another 
royal personage, written by Baron de Bruck, aide-de- 
camp, and dated Munich, May 27, 1890 :— 

His Royal Highness Ludwig, of Bavaria, has charged me to 
ask you to oblige him by sending a box of medicaments 
named in the accompanying list. His Highness will be much 
obliged to you, for he has the most unshakable faith in these 
remedies (ayant une foi immuable dans ces remedés), which 
have already done him much good. 

On another occasion, the Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin telegraphed urgently for medicines to save the 
life of his infant child. They were sent, and were 
apparently successful, for another telegram soon followed, 


From a photo by} 


PRINCE LUDWIG OF BAVARIA, 


dently written just 
before Count Igna- 
° tieff began his brief 
but brilliant career as Governor of Nijni-Novgorod. It 
ran. thus :— 

My husband, having been obliged to leave St. Petersburg 
in order to filla post in the administration of the interior, 
has charged me to thank you for your letter, and to say that 
he continues to follow your advice with the greatest success. 
It has made a cure almost miraculous, the details of which 
he will give you himself. 

Then followed orders for various phials to be forwarded, 
and the letter closed with the characteristic remark that 
the Count awaited their arrival with impatience. 

SOME OF HIS PATIENTS. 

M. Hamburger, another Russian diplomatist, wrote for 

medicines with which he hopes to restore the health of 


[Albert, Munich. 
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his wife, ‘‘as they have already restored mine.” The 
Russians, high and low, were profuse in their expressions 
of gratitude. The Princess Worontzoff, of the Russian 
Court, is described in one letter as ‘‘one of the greatest of 
your admirers,” and the tobacco-pouch—a curiously orna- 
mented affair—was her gift. His gold watch was the gift 
of another Russian lady at the Court. Among others, I 
was delighted to come across a letter in which Madame 
Helbig—the Admirable Crichton of modern women—was 
describedas ‘‘one of your great admirers,” who had just 
achieved the cure 
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Incredible though this testimony may appear, it is con- 
firmed by a Mr. D’Acosta in Calcutta, who has written to 
the Indian Daily News, giving particulars concerning 
the cure of unmistakable leprous sores by the same simple 
remedies.. One of the letters in the Golden Book which 
interested me much was from Cardinal Lavigerie. It was 
along letter, which began by stating that he had heard 
from many serious and trustworthy authorities of the 
marvellous results which had been achieved by the 
Count’s remedies, in the hands of the French Sisters of 

Bon Secours in 





of a favourite dog 
by the wonder- 
working globules. 
Gregorieff, the 
Petersburg banker, 
wrote declaring that 
he owed his life to 
the Count, and that 
he regards him as 
one of the greatest 
men of our epoch. 
Of English letters 
there were not so 
many, but there was 
no lack of gossip 
about eminent Eng- 
lishmen and Anglo- 
Indians who had 
received great bene- 
fit from his treat- 
ment. The Duchess 
of Argyll wrote in 
1884, declaring 
that, after having 
suffered for many 
years from an 
asthma so violent 
as to make life in- 
supportable, she 
hadderived so much 
benefit from his 
treatment that she 
was now in hopes 
of complete re- 
covery. Lady 
Heron wrote, ac- 
knowledging the 
complete cure of 
an obstinate liver 
complaint. 





CARDINAL LAVI- 
GERIE, 


The Count spoke 
freely as to the 
use which wasmade 
of his medicines by 
the missionaries in 
various parts of 
the world. There is a hospital, he said, at Hankow, in 
China, where 1,000 native patients are treated entirely 
by the French Sisters of Mercy with the medicines. The 
Jesuits, although somewhat inclined to look askance in 
some places at the medicines as owing their efficacy to un- 
holy science, have made good use of them in India. It is 
a Jesuit father at the Dispensary at Mangalore who claims 
to have wrought several marvellous cures of leprosy 
at a cost which does not amount to a pound a head. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 


Tunis, and also in 
the cities of Italy. 
The good Cardinal 
wrote, pointing out 
what an immense 
advantage it would 
be if allthe Catholic 
missionaries in 
Northern Africa 
could be furnished 
with these reme- 
dies, so simple and 
so costless, with 
which they could 
heal the bodies of 
those whose souls 
they sought to save. 
But, added he with 
practical good sense 
“could you not 
devise some means 
by which it would 
not be necessary to 
be for ever taking 
sips of your medi- 
cine? In the heart 
of the desert, in 
the midst of savage 
tribes, it is difticult 
to take the regula- 
tion dose with the 
regulation persist- 
ency.” I asked 
Count Mattei what 
he had _ replied. 
** Oh,” he © said, 
“they can take 
the granule dry. It 
costs more, no 
doubt, and it is not 
so efficacious, 
Every sip of the 
solution gives a 
kind of electrical 
fillip to the system, 
but the curative 
element is in the 
granules whichever 
way you take 
them.” 








A CURE FOR SEA SICKNESS. 


The Americans do not take so kindly to the infinite- 
simal doses as the Europeans and the Asiatics. Some 
Americans, however, with a shrewd eye to the main 
chance, offered him £200,000 for his secret, but the offer 
was rejected. An American minister in Italy wrote saying: 
he always used the remedies with very great benefit, 
but hitherto Dr. Puschaek, the American representative: 
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of the Count in Chicago, has not done much more than 
keep the system in evidence before the American public. 

It was curious to hear the Count talk of cancer cures as 
if they were among the ordinary everyday incidents of 
life. He said that two Germans from the Court had come 
to Riola to ask him to go to prescribe for the Emperor 
Frederick. He had refused, as he always refuses, to attempt 
anything after an operation. Medicines were sent to San 
Remo, but he knew nothing as to whether they had been 
used. Of a much more universal malady, although for- 
tunately by no means so fatal, he maintained he had 
achieved a complete mastery. Sea-sickness, he said, 
would soon be a thing of the past. A few grains of one of 
his decoctions, taken dry or sipped in solution, enable the 
worst sailors to contemplate with composure the Channel 
passage. My fellow traveller confirmed this. Himself 
‘but an indifferent sailor, he had, with the aid of the 
magic globules, made the journey from Harwich to 
Antwerp and back in a lumpy sea without ex- 
‘periencing even a momentary qualm. Mrs. Booth- 
Tucker also found some relief on her journey to 
India. Of course with some travellers it fails, but if 
even it was eflicacious in 50 per cent. what a boon it 
would be to the unfortunate victims of mal de ier! 

THE CASTLE OF LA ROCHETTA. 

As it was nearing luncheon, the Count suggested we 
should inspect the Castle, an invitation which was wel- 
comed with alacrity. In and ovt and round about we 
wandered, marvelling at the continual surprises which 
met us in every room. The castle is built around the 
rock which rises almost to the highest battlement. 
First to design and then to superintend the execution of 
his fancies—these have been the amusement of all his later 
years. Itoriginally began asa Swiss chalet ; it has gradu- 
ally developed into a massive little castle. At the highest 
point of the western wing he is constructing a chapel with 
a mausoleum attached, where, when even scrof-giap fails 
to prolong his life, the Count is preparing a marble sarco- 
phagus as his last resting-place. Strange though it may 
appear, the Count, whose passion for Moorish architecture 
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has led him to reproduce the: Court of the Lions in the 
heart of Italy, has never seen the Alhambra, and never 
travelled inthe East. Everything has beenreproduced from 
drawings and pians, and every detail has been worked out 
by his own retainers. They have even made_ the 
coloured tiles with which the floors are paved. It is 
marvellous what a simple peasant can do when his heart 
is in his work and a directing intelligence is by his side. 
One thing pleased me much : the whole of the round tower 
in the western wing is literally honeycombed with holes. 
‘*Why these holes?” Iasked. ‘* For the swallows,” was 
the reply. 

We were not admitted to the secret laboratory where 
this Wizard of the Hills works his wonders. But we went 
into the violet chamber, wound up the steel drawbridge, 
and marvelled at the allegorical frescoes on the wall of 
the Chamber of Illusions. The sunlight one day cast 
such strange shadows on the wall that the fancy seized 
the Count to have them painted. The result was a 
gigantic fresco, representing the downfall of the old 
systems of medicine before the ‘‘new medical science” of 
Count Mattei. 

When we returned to the hall we found a splendid 
luncheon awaiting us. The hermit of La Rochetta does not 
live like an anchorite, and his cook, a little Italian maid of 
14, might give lessons with advantage to the chefs of some 
London clubs. Course followed course, all perfectly 
served, until at last coffee sent from Demerara by a 
grateful patient brought the meal to a close. The Count 
did not lunch with us. It is only at dinner that he 
presides at his own table, in patriarchal fashion, sur- 
rounded by his retainers, who sit down side by side with 
his guests. After lunch he rejoined us in the hall, 
smoking his pipe. Almost everything at table was the 
produce of his own estate ; wine, game, fish, fowl, fruit, 
were home-grown. After some more pleasant talk full 
of the same cheery confidence in the coming triumph 
of the new medical science, we took our leave of the 
Pope of Health, as he humorously styled himself, and 
soon were speeding back to Bologna along the valley of 
the Reno. 


Ill. WHAT DOES IT ALL COME TO? 


And now the question arises, What does it all come 
to? Is this amiable enthusiast in the Apennines the 
benefactor of the world? or is he but another charlatan bent 
upon filling his pockets by gulling the public ?- Conscious 
charlatan Count Mattei does not seemto be. He believes 
in his remedies as Mr. Gladstone believes in Home Rule, 
‘or Cardinal Manning believes in the Catholic Church. 
Whether he is justified or not in his belief, who can say ? 
It is a question of evidence, of experiment, of careful 
scientific observation. No one, of course, pretends to 
believe in a universal specific. It is not enough to show 
that his remedies fail andoften fail. Tried by thattest every 
system in the world stands condemned. Men and women 
have a perverse habit of dying in spite of all the systems 
invented to keep them alive. The question is not whether 
they do not often fail, for that must be taken for granted 
in any case, but whether or not they often succeed where 
other remedies have been useless. Of course it is not 
suflicient to prove that this happens in isolated cases. 
Cures, and remarkable cures, havo been wrought by bread- 
and-butter pills and by potions of coloured water. The 
imagination plays a great part in medicine. But 
imagination will not cure a cat, nor will imagination cure 
a cancer. Both of these achievements are claimed 
by the Matteists. They cannot possibly be accused 
of confining their experiments to any selected 
few. The Chinese at Hankow, the Arabs of 





Northern Africa, the Red Indians of North America, the 
lepers of India, together with the courtiers of St. Peters- 
burg, the diplomatists of Germany, and the royalties of 
Austria, make up a sufficiently extended range of subjects 
for the experiment to be fairly exhaustive. At the same 
time, the results of the experiment have not been noted 
with scientific accuracy to afford us anything approaching 
to certainty as to the curative value of the new remedies. 
Of course, to any: person unaccustomed to the infini- 
tesimal doses of the homceopath, there seems something 
obviously incredible in the assertion that, when a globule 
the size of a pin’s head is dissolved in a tumbler of water, 
a teaspoonful of the solution can produce the slightest 
effect upon an obstinate disease. But even this is not the 
utmost limit of the tax of the system upon our credulity. 
For when the patient is very far gone it is prescribed as 
necessary to give him teaspoonfuls of a second or even of 
a third dilution. What this means isas follows. You take 
a globule the size of a pin-head, and dissolve it in a tumbler 
of water. From that solution you take one teaspoonful, 
throw the rest away, and mix that teaspoonful with a 
second tumblerful of water. That is the second dilu- 
tion. If the case is very desperate you take a teaspoon- 
ful from that mixture and add it to a third tumbler, and 
serve up teaspoonfuls of the resultant third dilution 
every tive minutes. To the natural man, accustomed to 
the massive doses of allopathy, the suggestion that such 
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an attenuated, thrice-diluted solution of a pin’s head of a 
globule, of which you could swallow a thousand without 
expericneing the least ill effect, seems too monstrous. 
But a friend of mine, who dogs not believe in Mattei, 
told me that when he was watching at what he feared 
would be the death-bed of one of his children who was 
lying sick of a fever, he saw the temperature on the 
thermometer fall with the most remarkable regularity 
after cach teaspoonful of the second dilution was adminis- 
tered. 

The cases in which cures can be effected instantaneously 
are, however, comparatively few. The worst of many of 
the Mattei treat- 
ments is that they 
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have anticipated his discovery. Al! that is beside the 
question. All that I have to do is to press one vital 
point, and one point only. Do these remedies cure, or 
do they not? Let us grant, if you please, that the Count 
is a moonstruck enthusiast or a crafty knave, and grant 
also that other electro-homoeopathic remedies are far 
more powerful, that in no way disposes of the question, 
the only question of the slightest importance to mankind, 
viz., Do the Mattei remedies cure, or do they not ? 
THE EVIDENCE AND HOW TO GET IT, 

It is a question to be decided, first by evidence as to- 
what has been 
done, and, second- 





are so slow, and 
need to be persisted 
in so long that the 
patient loses 
patience and gives 
up just when he 
ought to have 
persevered. There 
is one excellent 
thing about these 
medicines, and that 
is, they are very 
cheap. There are 
about 30i globules 
in each — shilling 
phial, each of them 
guaranteed as good 
for at least one 
whole tumbler- 
ful of medi- 
cine. There is 
nothing cheaper 
than this in the 
whole pharma- 
copeeia. 





THE ONE CRUCIAL 
TEST. 

There are many 
spurious Mattei 
medicines in the 
market, and there 
are some electro- 
homeopathic 
remedies which 
claim to date from 
a discoverer whose 
invention Count 
Mattei is accused 
of exploiting. With 
all these things I 
have no concern. 
Whether or not the 
Count was the real Simon Pure, or whether he entered 
into other men’s labours, is a matter on which I cannot 
profess to express any opinion worth having. Neither 
can I for a moment sit in judgment upon the pseudo- 
Mattei remedies. They may be mere fraudulent iinita- 
tions, or they may be far more powerful medicines than 
those manufactured at Bologna. With them I have 
nothing to do. Any one else can look into these claims. 
My business is simply and solely with the genuine Mattei 
remedies—these and no other. Nor does it concern me 
in the least whether or not the Count’s version of his 
discovery or his theory of their manufacture is correct. 
He may be under a hallucination. A dozen men may 


ly, by experiment 
as to what can be 
done. Experiment 
in somo cases is 
saay. There is, for 
instance, the effi- 
cacy of ** blue elee- 
tricity’ as a styp- 
tic. This is so 
potent that Mr. 
Booth - Tucker is 
convinced that in 
field hospitals and 
in war time it will 
save innumerable 
lives which now 
perish. That can 
be tested by any 
one who will take 
the trouble to cut 
his finger and then 
apply the remedy. 
The efficacy cf the 
granules, good 
against sea - sick- 
ness, can also be 
tested very simply. 
They ave not uni- 
versally etticacious. 
In some cases they 
fail, but in the ma- 
jority, so far as I 
can judge, they 
succeed.  VPerson- 
ally I can only 
testify to thealmost. 
magical effect of 
the medicine in 
banishing an attack 
of sickness, and 
their efficacy in 
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swelling from mos- 
quito bites. These are tritles, but the success of the 
remedies in these matters, although not affording the 
slightest argument as to their efficacy in cases of cancer 
and leprosy, carry us at least past the position taken up- 
by those who deny that there is anything in the 
electricities but pure water, or in the granules but 
sugar. The allegations as to the cure of cancer are inore 
serious and demand a more serious treatment. 

I have before me reports of four cancer cases In which 
competent medical men certify that the patients have 
been cured by the use of the Mattei remedies. The first 
two are taken from the practice of a doctor in South- 
ampton, 
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On inquiring from the doctor whether these state- 
ments were authentic and would bear cross-examination 
before a committee, he said they were perfectly authentic, 
but that the patients, while willing to attest their cure, 
would object to be submitted to a public or quasi-public 
examination. I will, therefore, not lay any further stress 
upon these cases. 

TWO ALLEGED CURES. 

The other two, fortunately, have no such hesitancy in 
coming forward to say what the Mattei medicines have 
done for them. Both the cases have been submitted to 
a company of medical gentlemen which met at Limmer’s 
Hotel on Sunday, December 1, before whom the patients 
appeared and submitted to the examination of any of 
those present. The particulars of these cases are as 
follows :— 

Mrs. Ferguson, a widow of thirty-eight years of 
age, living on the Clyde, suffered from cancer in 
the breast, which was operated upon at Edinburgh 
Infirmary by Professor A—— on October 8th, 1886. 
After returning home as cured, cancer broke out 
again, and she was subjected to a second operation on 
November 10th, 1887. The wound was a long time 
healing, but the cancer again appeared, and this time 
she underwent a deeper operation, on January 21st, 1839. 
When the cancer reappeared it was thought.useless to 
subject the patient for the fourth time to the knife, 
and she was left to die. The disease was so far ad- 
vanced that, when she was brought under the attention 
of Dr. Kennedy, in September, 1889. he expressed an 
opinion that it was hopeless to try and save her life as 
she had not more than two or three months to live. He 
could, however, give her some medicines to alleviate her 
pain during the short time she had to live. Mrs. 
Ferguson, instead of dying, used the Mattei medicines 
and recovered. Dr. G——, who examined her before 
and sent her up to Edinburgh Infirmary, has now 
certified that she has completely recovered and is now 
in good health. The woman has been produced before 
Professor A—— and the other operating doctors. She 
was produced at Limmer’s Hotel and answered all 
questions that were put to her, and showed no trace of 
the disease beyond the scars of the previous operations. 

Extract from the Register of Operation conducted by 
Professor A—— in the Edinburgh Infirmary :— 

Mrs. E. F. ... Oct. 8, 1886 ... Excision of Right Mamma. 

Nov. 30, 1887 ... Recurrent Scirrhus 
Jan, 21, 1890... am 4 

Certificate from surgeon as to her health :— 

October 22.—I hereby certify that in July last I saw and 
examined Mrs. E. F. She informed me that she had been 
operated on for cancer of the breast ahd for recurrence. On 
examination I found a perfect healthy cicatrix, and the 
glands of the axilla normal. I certified her as in good and 
sound health.—G. R. A., B.A., M.D. 

The second case is that of Mrs. Kilner, of Hudders- 
field. Some years back a small growth of a peculiar 
type showed itself behind the nail of the third finger, 
possibly occasioned by the pressure of a thimble. The 
local doctor treated it for some considerable time with 
various lotions, but still it persisted. At length he 
recommended her to go up to London and consult 
Mr. B——, an eminent surgeon attached to one of our 
largest hospitals. He at once pronounced it a sarcoma, 
which is a peculiarly malignant affection. He removed it 
and scraped the bone; and the lady returned to her home. 
Not long after it reappeared, and she returned and sub- 
mitted to another similar operation. In a few weeks 
more it recurred again,.and now the first joint of the 


finger was removed. Still it recurred again after about 
the same lapse of time ; and on this occasion, when the 
surgeon advised the removal of the finger, the patient 
demurred. He counselled her and her husband to take 
the opinion of Sir James Paget in the matter. On 
doing so Sir James confirmed the advice already given, 
and urged that the operation should be performed with- 
out delay, otherwise the consequences would be most 
serious. And now the finger was removed ; and once 
again the lady returned home, and hoped that deliverancs. 
had come. But in vain! In about five weeks a re- 
currence was unmistakable, and progressing with great 
rapidity. All the tissues of her hand and erm on both 
sides swelled up, became discoloured, tie lymphatic 
glands at the bend of the elbow enlarged, and the whole 
arm felt hot and heavy ; and with a heavy heart she came 
back again to London, and waited upon the surgeon who 
had operated hitherto, and who now proposed, without 
delay, to remove her arm above the elbow. She rebelled 
against this, and he assured her that it was the only 
chance of saving her life. She could not see how this 
could be, but judging from the fatal regularity of the 
preceding recurrences, concluded that the next recurrence 
must be in all probability a fatal one, and so she resolved to 
make application for help in another quarter. It was at 
the time when Lady Paget’s first article had appeared and 
been noticed inithe Review or Reviews, and having read 
it she resolved at. once to consult Dr. Kennedy. When 
she did so, and learned that there was hope for her from 
the remedies of Count Mattei, she placed herself at once 
under treatment in Dr. Kennedy’s Medical Home. She 
so speedily recovered that in five weeks she was able to 
return home. She has been keeping well during these 
five months that have passed, is now in perfect health, and 
with the exception of the lost finger, she has no trace of 
the disease. All these facts have been confirmed by the 
written testimony of her medical attendants, and the 
growth was subjected to microscopic examination by 
Mr. B——, and pronounced to be a rownd-celled sarcoma. 


WAS IT REAL CANCER, AND IS IT CURED ? 

In both of these cases the Mattei medicines seemed to 
have performed a complete cure under conditions which 
Count Mattei regards as fatal. He never professes to 
cure anyone who has undergone an operation, but in both 
these cases the patients had been operated on three times. 
Tried by the tests of Prof. Ray Lankester there seems to 
be nothing wanting in these cases. 

No doubt the doctors who operated on Mrs. Ferguson 
and Mrs. Kilner may have been mistaken in believing 
that they were suffering from cancer, but, if so, there is 
no reason to rely upon the judgment of any doctor in 
any case of cancer. If the doctor is sufticiently con- 
vinced of the cancerous nature of the malady as to 
subject the patient to a dangerous operation, not once, 
but twice, and even thrice, the public will accept as 
sufficient evidence that, according to tlie best available 
scientific diagnosis, the malady was cancer. If it were 
not cancer, why the operation ¢ 


It may also be objected that it is too early to declare. 


that the cancer in either of these cases has been com- 
pletely cured, or that there will not be a relapse. No 
doubt relapses do occur, not only in the. Mattei treat- 
ment, but in others. In both the cases I have mentioned 
the profession regarded death as certain in a few months, 
but, thanks to the use of the Mattei remedies, both of 
the patients are in good health at the present time. That 
surely is sufficient to justify the institution of a carefully 
conducted scientific experiment as to the value of these 
medicines. 
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CAN CANCER BE CURED? 


LEPROSY AND ECZEMA. 

Cancer is not the only incurable disease that is said to 
have been cured by Mattei’s remedies in the last twelve 
months. Leprosy, one of the scourges of the human race, 
it is asserted, yielded to the magic influence of these 
medicines. Upon this, however, I shall not dwell, 
merely quoting the statement made by the Jesuit father 
at Mangalore. He asserts that he has witnessed the most 
extraordinary results follow the use of the Mattei medi- 
cines on behalf of leprosy. 

The moment we leave incurable disease we have an 
immense array of evidence as to the extraordinary cures 
wrought on disease which has proved intractable to all 
ordinary treatment. Take, for instance, eczema. 
Alderman W. D. Ste- 
phens, of Newcastle, is 
one of the best-known 
men of the north country ; 
he is one of ths heartiest 
supporters of Mr. Morley 
in Newcastle, a veteran 
temperance man, who 
has had his hand in 
every good work for 
many years on Tyneside. 
He suffered from such 
persistent eczema that 
his life almost became 
a burden tohim. None 
of his doctors could do 
him any good; he took 
the Mattei medicines, 
and (as he says in a 
letter he wrote to me 
on the subject) in a 
fortnight 95 per cent. 
of his disease dis- 
appeared—it was almost 
like magic—and_ by per- 
sisting in the treatment 
he has completely re- 
covered. A Catholic 
priest in the East End 
of London, suffered so 
much from the same 
disease that he was 
seriously contemplating 
giving up his sacerdotal 
calling when he read in 
the Review or Reviews 
of Count Mattei. He had 
tried so many medicines 
and physicians that it 
was with the scepticism 
of despair he refused 
to try any more. But 
reading in a subsequcnt number of some other cases, 
he thought, ‘‘I will try these also before abandoning 
my profession.” To his amazement the simple remedies 
banished his disease, aud he is now in full work and en- 
joying excellent health. 

A JUDGE AS WITNESS. 

While I was correcting the proofs of this article, 
another remarkable instance was brought before my 
attention, in which the Mattei remedies were alleged to 
have effected a complete cure of cancer. A gentleman 
holding a judicial position in Her Majesty’s courts was 
attacked last year with a malady which possessed all the 
outward appearance of cancer. A swelling appeared 
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under his left breast which gradually hardened, with 
shooting pains, while discoloration spread over the 
whole swelled surface. There was no apparent cause for 
the appearance of the cancer in that region. “He placed 
himself under the treatment of a distinguished phy- 
sician, who refused to say definitely whether it was 
cancer’ or not, evaded the question when asked point- 
blank, but looked very grave, and ordered an outward 
application which produced not the slightest effect on 
the swelling, which continued to increase. As there was 
no abatement of the pains, this judge consulted another 
‘*Tell me,” said he, ‘is it 
cancer?” The doctor, as is usual with the Faculty, 
evaded the question, and said, ‘‘ Oh, well, there will be 
no need to resort to the 
knife just yet a while.” 
His manner and _ tone, 
however, when making 
this remark, convinced 
his patient that it was 
only a matter of time 
when the operation would 
take place. As he had 
read Lady Paget’s article 
in the National Review, 
and subsequently seen 
Dr. Kennedy’s paper, he 
wrote to the latter de- 
scribing his symptoms, 
and asked for the ne- 
cessary remedies if the 
diagnosis seemed to point 
to cancer. Dr. Kennedy 
had no doubt whatever, 
from the minute de- 
scription forwarded to 
him, that it was a case 
of cancer, and prescribed 
the use of the necessary 
remedies. There was a 
medicated ointment to be 
applied externally, a 
dilution of medicines to 
be taken in sips every 
half-hour, and a certain 
number of little granues 
to be taken dry. In less 
than two months the pain 
vanished, the swelling 
abated, and the dis- 
coloration disappeared. 
The judge, when I saw 
him, was perfectly well 
—in betver health, al- 
though he was at the age 
of seventy-three, than he 
had been for along time. He was fully convinced that 
he had had cancer, that the cancer had been cured, and 
that it could have been cured by no other agency 
than by the Mattei remedies, at whose efficacy he 
marvelled. 


It may be, of course, that he was mistaken ; but as it 
was to him a question of life and death, and as it is his 
professional duty to weigh evidence and to pronounce 
judgment, his emphatic belief as to the good work 
wrought in him by the Mattei remedies immensey 
strengthens the cumulative effect of the evidence 
which I have already collected on the subject of 
Matteism. 


[Chapero, St. Peici sburg. 











AN INTERVIEW WITH LADY PAGET. 


When Lady Paget was in London last month, T called 
upon her at 53, Grosvenor Street, and had from her the 
strongest possible confirmation of the statements in her 
article. Lady Paget is not a lady of one idea ; she is 
somewhat eclectic in medicine, and has long taken deep 
interest in various methods of treatment, using im- 
partially homceopathy, water cure, a herbai system of 
her own, and Count Mattei’s remedies. She said no one 
could entertain any doubt whatever as to the extraordinary 
cures wrought by the Mattei remedies when they were 
correctly applied and persistently taken. She had cured 
one of her own children nearly twenty years ago by their 
use, and had since then gone on using them with extra- 
ordinary results. She contirmed very strongly theimpres- 
sion I had received fromthe Count. No one, she remarked, 
could possibly doubt his bond-fide belief in the virtues of 
his own discovery. He was an enthusiast. He told her 
that he would have no hesitation in naming the herbs 
used by him in the preparation of his medicines, but the 
finishing touch, the secret by which he gave them an 
efficacy far superior to any ordinary medicine, was not 
one which he would communicate to the world. Lady 
Paget remarked that she thought verbena or balm was 
the basis of the medicine febrifugo, and that ‘‘shepherd’s 
purse” was the herb which gave the ‘‘ blue electricity ” 
its extraordinary influence in preventing hemorrhage. 
Lady Paget stated that there could be no doubt ‘whatever 
of this, as it could be tested by anyone and had never 
failed. Lady Paget spoke in the highest terms of the 
medicines when taken as a corrective of troubles arising 
from indigestion, and stated that she believed that she 
owed her own robust health in no small degree to the 
practice of taking a sip of ‘‘scrof”’ in dilution after every 
meal, 

NOW FOR HE SCIENTIFIC TEST! 

Sol might go on indefinitely. I have, however, said 
enough to justify the attention I have paid to the Italian 
nobleman and his mysterious medicines. I claim that 
these facts, which seem to be indisputable, demand from 
the medical profession more respectful treatment than his 
discovery has hitherto received. It will not do for men 
to come from the uttermost parts of the earth to investi- 
gate the secret remedy of Dr. Koch, a remedy which so 
far seems to have caused more deaths than cures, to rule 
the Mattei remedies out of court because they are secret. 
They may be secret, but at teast they are not deadly. It 
is discreditable to the intelligence of the profession, and 
the credit of men who have the life and death of their 
patients in their hands, to refuse to subject these claims, 
so influentially supported, on evidence so indisputable, to 
verification. But what verification? That is the question. 
And to secure the best answer I addressed to the best 
authorities the following letter, which I reprint from my 
December number :—- 


WILL SCIENTISTS APPLY A TEST / 

My attention has been directed during the last few months 
to the subject of the alleged remedies of Count Mattei, by 
the relief which they have brought to friends of mine who 
were suffering from cancer, and more resently by the alleged 
care, by their means, of two cancer cases which had been 
pronounced incurable by the highest medical authorities. I 
was so much impressed by these statements, made in un- 
doubted good faith by those who have benefited by them, 
and confirmed as they were by the reports of qualified 
physicians, that I have just visited Bologna to ascertain, so 
far as was possible, at headquarters what could be said for 
the system of Count Mattei. 
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My visit convinced me beyond all doubt of the good faith 
of the Italian nobleman. I was also able to ascertain 
that his remedies have been employed with success by 
many of the foremost men and women in Europe. Not 
being a medical man, I cannot, of course, profess to have any 
opinion as to the intrinsic merits of the treatment from a 
scientific point of view, but I saw enough and I[ have heard 
enough to convince me that the matter ought not to be left 
where it is. 

In view of the admitted failure of all orthodox means of 
curing cancer and leprosy, or even of alleviating the tortures 
occasioned by the former disease, it seems to me that it 
would be inhuman and eminently unscientific to allow state- 
ments made on such authority, and supported by so much 
corroborative evidence, to remain without adequate investi- 
gation. 

In order that the truth of the matter may be definitely 
ascertained, I would therefore venture to ask whether, in 
your opinion, such allegations, made by duly qualified and 
competent medical men, Supported by the evidence of 
patients who have been cured or relieved by the use of these 
secret and heterodox remedies, should not be subjected to a 
searching and scientific investigation ? In a matter involvine 
a question of life and death to so many thousands of ou 
fellow creatures, is is not criminal to allow even a shadow of 
incertainty to remain upon such a subject ? 

‘Yo me, i must coniess, there seems but one answer possible 
to that question. Granting, then, that the claims made on 
credible and. disinterested testimony as to the efficacy of the 
Mattei remedies to cure what have hitherto been regarded as 
incurable diseases ought to be seriously investigated, might 
{ ask whether you could inform me what is the regular pro- 
fessional method of ascertaining the truth of such allegations ? 
and if there be no established method of testing the truth of 
such matters, could you favour me with any suggestions as to 
how the public could be supplied with conclusive and _satis- 
factory demonstrations as to the truth or falsehood of the 
claims in question ? 


‘*OH DEAR, NO!” British Medical Journal. 

This letter was despatched to the editors of the British 
Medical Journal and the Hospital, to Dr. Snow of the 
Cancer Hospital, to Sir James Paget and Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, to Professor Ray Lankester, Professor Tyn- 
dall, and Professor Huxley. Sir James Paget was the 
only one from whom I had no reply. Dr. Hubert Snow 
contented himself with acknowledging the receipt of my 
inquiry, but without vouchsating any observations. The 
acting editor of the British Medical Jownal, in the 
absence of Dr. Hart, wrote me as follows :— 

Mr. Ernest Hart is at present absent on a yachting holiday, 
but I feel no difficulty in answering the question contained 
in your letter of the 16th inst. to him. The well and 
universally recognised method of bringing a new mode of 
treatment before the medical profession is for one of the 
medical men who have taken it up to bring his views, verified 
by cases, before one of the numerous medical societies which 
exist for the discussion of medical and surgical questions. Such 
societies are, in Lond6én, the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, the Clinical Society, and the Medical Society ; in 
Ediuburgh, the Edinburgh Medical and Chirurgical Society ; 
and in Dublin, the Royal Academy of Medicine in Ireland. 


Asking whether any of these Societies would investi- 
gate any of the alleged cures wrought by the use of the 
Mattei remedies, I received the following answer :—- 

In reply to yours of the 20th, I think there would: be no 
probability that the medical societies would examine the 
alleged value of Count Mattei’s remedy solong as the com- 
position remained a secret. Hxperience has frequently shown 
the value of this rule. A person who believes himself to have 
discovered a remedy for an incurable disease, and makes usc 
of such knowlédge for his private gain, is one who is held in 
peculiar abhorrence by the medical profession, whose univer- 
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sal rule it is that the nature of all remedies should be placed 
fully and frankly before all observers. 

From which it appears that in the opinion of the acting 
editor of the journal which has done its level best to 
excite interest, and to secure the experimental investiga- 
tion of the secret remedy of Dr. Koch, no investigation 
whatever can be permitted of that of Count Mattei. 
What is sauce for the goose is not sauce for the gander. 


PROF. TYNDALL’S 
ANSWER. 
Professor 
Tyndall, in re- 
plying, wrote as 
follows :— 


I would givea 
great deal to 
know something 
fundamentally 
true regarding 
the various 
phases of the ter- 
rible malady to 
which you refer. 

Some, indeed, 
among those near 
and dear to my- 
self have been 
subjected to the 
surgeon’s_ knife 
with a view to 
its extirpation. 

I do not enter- 
tain a doubt that 
cancer will be 
subdued some 
day; but the 
ways of the 
scientific man 
are guided by 
a power not 
always within 
his own control. 
Many years ago, 
when he occupied 
a small position 
as district doctor 
in the neighbour- 
hood of Breslau, 
I predicted the 
coming  great- 
ness of Professor 
Koch. From the 
research on an- 
thrax, with which 
he then began his 
career, he has 
been led on, step 
by step, by the 
opening out of 
his researches, to 
the great dis- 


covery which now : 
astonishes. the From a photo by) 
world. 


Such things, however, cannot be ante-dated, though the 
world is full of quacks who ante-date them. 

In relation to Count Mattei, I have heard something about 
him in regard to other alleged medical discoveries; but in 
regard to his labours on cancer I know absolutely nothing. 
This I do know of a certainty, that there are scores of 
scientific men, of the profoundest knowledge and the soundest 
judgment, who would willingly risk their lives in the attempt 
to extirpate cancer. If Count Mattei has a case to lay before 
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them, they, guided by the knowledge and the judgment to 
which I have referred, will assuredly give it the fullest con- 
sideration. ‘The scientific journals of the world are open to 
him. ‘Fhese are the tribunals to which his claims ought to 
be referred. 


I immediately wrote back, thanking him for his letter, 
and asking him for the names either of the Societies or of 
the individuals who would be willing to undertake the 
investigation 
int> the cures 
said~ to have 
been effected by 
Count Mattei’s 
remedies. To 
this further in- 
quiry Ihave not 
yet received an 
answer. 


£58. D. THE ONLY 
DIFFICULTY. 


The editor of 
the Hospital, 
Dee... Gs-- Wi 
Potter, sent me 
the following 
clear exposition 
of his views 
upon the 
matter :— 


It is -affirmed 
that Count 
Mattei cures 
cancer. ‘ Now, 
either he does 
cure cancer or 
he does not. Let 
plain sense be 
applied to the 
question. The 
first point to be 
made clear in an 
investigation is 
that the patients 
whom the Count 
treats are 
actually the sub- 
jects of cancer. 
In order that 
there may be no 
doubt on this 
point, two things 
are necessary. 
1. The cancer in 
any given case 
should be ex- 
ternal, and not 
internal, in order 
that it may be 
seen and touched. 
2. It should be 
certified as true 
[the Stereosc:pic Co. and veritable 

cancer by two or 
more well-known and trusted surgeons—surgeons ot at least 
forty years of age, who have had a large hospital experience. 
A patient thus certified to be the subject of undoubted cancer 
should be submitted to Count Mattei’s treatment at a fixed 
date; he should be watched by competent medical witnesses 
during the period of treatment ; all other treatment should 
be excluded; the case should be shown at the end of a 
definite period, say of six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months, to the surgeons who originally certified him as 
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being the subject of cancer. If those surgeons certify him 
to be quite free from cancer at the close of the period of 
treatment, the demonstration of actual cure will be complete ; 
and if the securities already named as to the carrying out of 
Count Mattei’s treatment, to the exclusion of any and every 
other, have been duly observed, then it will have been 
demon strated not only that canc2r has been cured, but that 
it has been cured by Count Mattei’s treatment. Science 
demands some such proceeding as this for its satisfaction. — 

The following questions arise : Has the Government of this 
or any other country any special organisation which it can 
employ for the carrying out of an investigation of this kind ? 
or, is there any university or professional college which 
possesses such an organisation ? or, is there any association 
of medical men; or does the whole body of medical men, 
acting in concert, ever create an organisation for the investi- 
gation of methods of treatment originated by non-medical 
persons ? . , ; 

These questions show at once that there is not in exist- 
ence any available means for putting Count Mattei’s cures to 
a scientific test. 

But if there be no means already in existence, can any 
organisation be specially created for such a purpose? Un- 
doubtedly it can! But who is to create it? This question 
shows at once where the practical difficulty lies. The 
Government of the country might create an investigating 
body, but the cost would be enormous, and a special Act of 
Parliament would be required. There are two professional 
colleges in England—the Royal College of Physicians and 
the Royal College of Surgeons. They are asked, let us 
suppose, to deal with Count Mattei’s cancer cure! What is 
the obvious reply? You are asking us, they may say, to 
undertake an investigation which, to be properly carried out, 
cannot cost less than £5,000, and may cost ten, fifteen, or 
twenty thousand. You are asking us to do this on behalf of 
the special cure of Count Mattei, who is an outsider. But 
there are scores of ontsiders who claim to be possessed of 
special cures, and who bring exactly the same kind of evidence 
in support of their claims as Count Mattei brings, viz., the 
testimony of people said to have been cured. It is clear, 
then, that the professional colleges cannot undertake the 
investigation of Count Mattei’s treatment; for if they 
do, on what principle of justice or reason can they de- 
cline to investigate the special cures of other persons? And 
if, on any ground whatever, they should decide that it is their 
duty to investigate Count Mattei’s treatment, and that of any 
and every other person advancing similar claims, who is to 
supply them with the enormous annual income which they 
will require for the carrying out of their purpose ? 

The whole subject narrows itself down to a question of 
money. If anybody is prepared to pay an organisation of 
competent investigators, there will be no difficulty in finding 
the investigators. But if not, then the outsider, Count Mattei, 
must fight the orthodox practitioners on their own ground. 
If he can cure where they cannot, he will be victorious, and 
deservedly so. Itis here, as elsewhere in the world, a question 
of money and of the survival of the fittest. 


PROFESSOR RAY LANKESTER’S CAUTIONS. 


Professor Ray Lankester, without answering the 
inquiry uirectly, wrote me a letter full of cautions as to 
the impossibility of verifying the facts. He said :— 


All depends on the character of the eminent cancer 
experts, and on your knowledge of what they really reported. 
There are persons who pass among the public as “ eminent ” 
surgeons who are mere impostors and tradesmen. I don’t 
know who your “experts” may be, but it would not be 
easy fora layman to be quite sure as to even the trust- 
worthiness of his medical witnesses. Next, supposing them 
to be really men both of skill and of honour—what did 
they say? and to whom did they say it? A doctor rarely if 
ever tells the truth to his patient or the patient’s friends. 
He is quite right not to, as his treatment and general 
attitude to the patient requires that he should keep all doubt 
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to himself. And further, a patient or his friends are in- 
capable of repeating correctly what a doctor has said about 
the case. Lastly, the most skilled and conscientious report 
by a doctor on a case of cancer is liable to error. About such 
cases there is alarge possibility of mistake. I have no doubt 
that it is owing to such sources of misconception as I have 
above indicated that some marvellous cures by quasi- 
miraculous agency have been believed in. You require to 
test very carefully each step in the position. Please observe 
that I personally would not reject every reputed marvellous 
new cure on @ priori grounds. I would merely require 
adequate proof. 


: PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S TEST HOSPITAL. 


Professor Huxley, as usual, went straight to the point, 
although his suggestion relates more to the institution of 
a scientific experiment than to the verification of recorded 
facts. He wrote :-— 


In proceeding to answer your letter of the 15th inst., asking 
for information respecting “ the regular professional method ” 
of ascertaining the truth of the allegations concerning the 
efficacy of Count Mattei’s mode of treating cancer, I must 
premise that I have no authority to say what are, and what are 
not, regular professional methods ; but I have a very definite 
opinion as to the method of procedure which alone, in my 
judgment, would satisfy the requirements of a scientific 
investigator; the method which I should pursue if it were 
my business to initiate such an inquiry. 

I should need to have at least fifty cases of cancer (if 
possible more) placed at my disposal in a cancer hospital, 
where all would live under the same general conditions. The 
history of each patient should be carefully ascertained, and 
a reasonable diagnosis of the nature and entail of the disease, 
at the date of the commencement of the inquiry, should be 
drawn up and signed by a small committee of recognised 
experts in cancer, none of whom should be members of the 
hospital staff. Of these cases, one-half (chosen by lot) should 
be placed (of course with their consent) at the disposal of 
Count Mattei, who should have entire control of their 
treatment, while the other half should continue to be dealt 


‘with by the ordinary therapeutical means. 


The history of each patient should,. thenceforward, be 
exactly recorded until death, when the diagnosis should be 
tested by post-mortem examination, or until such time as the 
committee of experts were willing to certify that the disease 
had disappeared. But even in this case, the patient should’ 
not: be lost sight of for at least ten years. 

I have not paid much attention to the report of Count 
Mattei’s doings, because within my recollection the discovery 
of “cures for cancer” have not unfrequently been proclaimed 
with at least equal confidence, but with no foundation in fact ; 
and therefore I express no opinion whether the experimental 
investigation I have suggested is primd facie worth trying or 
not. 

But I think it needs no professional knowledge, nor any 
scientific equipment, for a man of common sense to see that 
satisfactory evidence, one way or another, can be obtained 
only by some such course as that which I have suggested. 


Replying to Professor Huxley, I pointed out that while 
entirely agreeing with him, as everyone must, as to the 
most effective way of putting the claims of the Matteists 
to a scientific test, it was desirable to submit some case 
of alleged cure to the preliminary investigation of a 
scientific committee, if only to give a primd facie case for 
instituting the exhaustive experiments he suggested. To 
this he replied as follows :—- . 


I do not think the difficulties of the cancer cure strike you 
as forcibly as they strike me. A true cancer which has 
begun to be troublesome may pass into a quiescent state, to 
break out into activity again perhaps years afterwards. 
And therefore it is only by dealing with a considerable 
number, and therefrom eliminating such accidents, that 
trustworthy results can be expected. If, indeed, Count 
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Mattei succeeded in curing three or four cases one after the 
other of well-established cancer—as Koch’s treatment is said 
to cure case after case of established /wpus—the case would 
be altered. But does he even pretend to this? 


Yes, Count Mattei certainly professes to do this if the 
disease is caught in time and no operation has taken 


lace. 
' Sir Morell Mackenzie’s letter was, perhaps, the most 
practical of all. 





SIR MORELL 
MACKENZIE’S 
PROPOSAL. 

Sir Morell 
wrote me very 
kindly and 
frankly. He 
pointed out the 
obstacles which 
render it very 
difficult to arrive 
at any conclusion 
upon cases which 
were already 
cured. He went 
on to say pretty 
much as Pro- 
fessor Huxley 
and Dr. Potter 
had said, that the 
only test that was 
worth anything 
was the actual 
test of an experi- 
ment conducted 
under _ scientific 
conditions upon 
patients unmis- 
takably suffering 
from cancer. Let 
a small hospital, 


opened in which 
some four or five 
patients suffer- 
ing from cancer 
should be re- 
ceived, and 
handed over after 
careful examina- 
tion by a com- 
petent _ profes- 
sional man to the 
physician and 
nurses who would 
treat them on the 
Mattei system. 
There would be 
no interference 
with the Mat- 


teists during the From a photo by] 


period of treat- SIR MORELL MACKENZIE. 


ment, and the 

hospital would be at all times open to the inspection 
of the experimental committee charged with the superin- 
tendence of investigation. The committee would from 
time to time examine the patients, making careful note of 
theix progress towards death or recovery, and they would 
draw up a careful and exhaustive report upon each case, 
whether it has killed or cured. 





Sir Morell Mackenzie concluded by clinching his pro- 
posal with the following practical offer :—‘‘ You and I,” 
he wrote me, ‘‘are probably among the busiest men in 
London, but as it is always the busiest men who under- 
take fresh work, I am willing to serve with you on such 
an experimental committee, if it should be formed, and 
if no abler and younger member of the profession can be 
found who is willing to take my place.” 

Here, therefore, we have what may be regarded as the 
last words of 
science and of 
the professionon 
the subject, 
which amounts 
to this, that the 
only way of sub- 
jecting the 
claims of the 
Mattei remedies 
to scientific exa- 
mination is by 
subjecting a cer- 
tain number of 
patients to the 
treatment under 
specified condi- 
tions. 


This can only 
be secured by a 
considerable 
outlay. In the 
year which has 
just opened 
as many as 
30,000 persons 
will, in all proba- 
bility, die of can- 
cer in this coun- 
tryalone. Inthe 
presence of this 
vast number of 
doomed, surely 
there will be 
found persons 
of sufficient 
public spirit 
among the pro- 
fession, and 
among those who 
have means, to 
provide the ex- 
perimental _hos- 
pital which is 
necessary to 
subject the 
Mattei remedies 
to a conclusive 
test. 


= I invite any 
(Byrne &§ Co., Richmond, such person or 

persons who may 

read these pages 
to communicate with me, in order that steps may be 
taken to put the question to the test of a scientific 
experiment without further loss of time. Meantime a 
Central Matteist Depét has been opened in London, 
at Waterloo House, 18, Pall Mall East, where the 
remedies can be obtained and all inquiries answered as 
to the Matteist treatment. 
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MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 
BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 

Tue paper on ‘‘Formative Influences” in the 
December Forum is contributed by Archdeacon Farrar. 
It is a fragment of autobiography, for which we owe 
thanks to the editor of the Forwm. The Archdeacon 
tells us that, like many other great men, he owes most to 
his mother. He 


that they have not left a trace on his memory ; but four 
sermons at least left life-long impressions. Of these four 
I will only mention that of Prof. F. D. Maurice, on 
‘Now the things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.” This, he thinks, 
was one of the noblest sermons of ancient or modern 
times, which revealed to him the great truth that 
the Eternal is here and always around us although 
unseen, and ban- 
ished from his 





has never before 
spoken of her, but 
although she has 
been dead nearly 
thirty years his 
remembrance of 
her is as vivid and 
as tender as if she 
had but passed 
away yesterday. 
She has had no 
memorial in the 
world ; she passed 
her life in the 
deep valley of 
poverty, obscuri- 
ty, and trial, but 
she has left to her 
onlysurviving son 
the recollection of 
a saint. In her 
life he saw the ab- 
solute triumph of 
Christian grace in 
the lovely ideal 
of a Christian 
lady. After leav- 
ing his mother’s 
care at the early 
age of eight, he 
went to King 
William’s College 
at Castletown, in 
the Isle of Man. 
He sketched the 
natural surround- 
ings of the school 
and many -of its 
daily incidents in 
the first book he 
ever wrote, ‘‘Eric, 
or Little by Lit- 





mind for ever the 
false and vulgar 
notion that eter- 
nity is in the 
future. Professor 
Maurice was one 
of those who in- 
fluenced him 
most ; he says he 
was one of the 
best and greatest 
men who was ever 
known. But he 
specially men- 
tions five others 
who influenced 
him considerably; 
Dean Wellesley, 
Bishop of Wind- 
sor, Bishop Cot- 
ton of Calcutta, 
Matthew Arnold, 
Dean Stanley, 
and Robert 
Browning. Arch- 
deacon Farrar 
never delivers a 
sermon without 
its being plenti- 
fully besprinkled 
with poetic quota- 
tions, and he tells 
us that he began 
the study of the 
poets when he was 
a@ mere school- 
boy :— 


We had an ex- 
cellent anthology 
of English poetry 
put into our hands, 








tle,’ the twenty- 
sixth edition of 
which has just : 
appeared thirty-two years after its first publication. He 
was at King William’s College from eight to sixteen, living 
forseven years between two voices, the voice of the mountain 
and the voice of the sea. After leaving the Isle of Man 
he came to King’s College, London, where he studied 
three years, hearing in that time most of the celebrated 
preachers of the day. He concludes that he has forgotten 
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some five or six thousand sermons, and that so completely 





ARCHDEACON FARRAR, 


and in the ordi- 
nary course of our 
work we had to 
learn a good deal of it by heart, including such poems as 
“The Deserted Village” and ‘The Traveller,” and Heber’s 
“Palestine,” Nearly all of us had read more or less of the 
better poems of Byron, Scott, Shelley, Moore, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth for ourselves; and frequently, lying awake in 
the dormitories after the early hour when we were sent to 
bed, we discussed and fought over their merits. From early 
years I have been fond of poetry, and I owe an immense 
debt to the poets, not only because I have found in them the 


(by Barraud, 
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greatest and best of moryl teachers, who revealed to me, or 
confirmed in me, the purest truths on which it is possible to 
live, but also because they have illuminated many a dark 
Anour, and have added fresh sunlight to many a bright one, 
‘by noble lessons set to natural music in noble words. 


When Tennyson’s poems came out, they sank so deeply 
into his mind that without having learned them he could 
have repeated with ease the greater part of the ‘‘ Minor 
Poems,” ‘‘In Memoriam,” and “ The Princess.” He also 
experienced great indcbtedness to Browning. Ee was 
always hungering for reading, and his appetite was 
omnivorous. 

Of all others, Milton and Coleridge have had most 
influence upon his mind. Milton apparently seems to 
have inspired him with the same grandiose style, which 
-occasionally falls into magniloquence ; while from Cole- 
ridge, whose entire works he received as a school prize, 
he obtained what he believed to be the true doctrine of 
the atonement and the inspiration of the Scriptures. He 
concludes his paper by telling us that the one piece of 
English prose which has exercised the most prominent 
influence on his life is this from Milton’s ‘‘ Reason of 
‘Church Government,” which, he says, not only holds the 
secret of Milton’s life, but of every life which has been 
in the best sense manly :— 


He that holds himself in reverence and due esteem, both 
for the dignity of God’s image upon him and for the price of 
‘his redemption, which he thinks is visibly marked upon his 
‘forehead, accounts himself both a fit person to do the noblest 
and godliest deeds, and much better worth than to deject and 
defile with such a debasement and pollution as sin is, himself 
‘so highly ransomed and ennobled to a new friendship and 
filial relation with God. 


THE NEED FOR A DEMOCRATIC ARISTOCRACY 


PresipeENt Exior has a thoughtful paper in the 
December Forum on ‘‘ Family Stocks in a Democracy,” in 
which he sets forth several considerations which call 
imperatively for the propagation of good family stocks in 
ademocracy. The kind of aristocracy which he says should 
be preserved in a democracy, is that of sturdy, hard- 
working, trustworthy people in independentcircumstances, 
upright and robust, with gentle manners, cultivated tastes, 
and honourable sentiments. The means of propagating 
these family stocks are—first, country life; secondly, 
suburban life ; thirdly, the increase in cities of the pro- 
vision of public squares, gardens, boulevards, and public 
parks. ‘‘As compared with European Governments, 
American democratic government takes no thought what- 
ever for the enjoyments of an urban population.” 
Another desideratum is the possession by the permanent 
family of a permanent dwelling-place. The urban 
American is at present a nomad; even in the country 
houses are built cheap, fragile, and combustible— 
hardly more durable than the paper houses of 
-apan. President Eliot pleads for the recognition of 
family businesses or professions. A permanent family 
tends to hold and perfect a business. He thinks there is 
already a distinct tendency to the family management of 
large businesses, a fact of which General Booth will no 
doubt take due note. After making suggestions relating 
to education and wise selection in marriage, he suggests 
that succession duty should be limited to stocks and 
bonds, and concludes by saying that family permanency is 
best maintained by the careful training of successive 
generations in truth, gentleness, purity, and honour, 
noble qualities whieh are in the highest degree here- 


ditary. The article is wise, suggestive, and eminently 


sensible. 


HOW CONGREGATIONALISM LOST GENERAL 
BOOTH. 


AN INTERESTING PIECE OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


In the Sunday Magazine I tella story which Genera 
Booth told me as to how it was he missed being a Con- 
gregational minister. As I do not remember having seen 
the story in print be’ re, I venture to quote it, for 
although it is from my own article, it is really a frag- 
ment of General Booth’s autobiography. After he was 
turned out of the Wesleyan Connexion for preach- 
ing on Kennington Common, Mrs. Booth, to whom 
he was then engaged, advised him to join the Congre- 
gationalists, where he could be independent, and found, 
if he liked, a Methodism of his own. 

IIe went to see Dr. Campbell, of the anner. Dr. Camp- 
bell received him kindly, took himint iis room, heard his 
story, and recommended him to apply for admission to an 
Independent College in order to qualify for the Congre- 
gational ministry. Booth agreed, but suddenly recollecting 
the Calvinistic traditions of the Congregationalists, he said: 
“But I’m afraid it’s impossible. I cannot hold with any 
theory of a limited atonement. I must preach a salvation as 
universal as the love of God.” Dr. Campbell smiled and 
said: “Go to college: study, read your Bible, and when 
you come out preach whatever you find in the Bible.” 
Comforted by this broad-spirited assurance, William Booth sent 
in his application for admission to an Independent college. 
It went before a committee of learned divines. They sent 
for the young aspirant. They examined him as to his 
theology. He answered them plainly. They said that his 
views were at variance with those of the denomination 
on many points, bet in consideration of his youth, 
his zeal, and his sincerity, they would recommend him 
for admission. “ But,” said they, little dreaming what they 
were doing, “here are two books, Payne’s “ Divine Sovereignty” 
and Booth’s “Reign of Grace;” read them through, and come 
back in six months with different ideas.” Booth in after-life 
remarked that if they had said nothing about six months, 
and postponed Payneand the “ Reign of Grace,” he might have 
been moulded in college to something very different. But 
the peremptory summons to change his views in six months 
made him suspicious. He took the books and went home. 
He began to read his namesake’s “Reign of Grace.” It is nov 
difficult to understand his frame of mind. 

Here was the book that had to change his opinions on 
penalty of forfeiting all chance of the career which he had 
longed for. In six months, too, the transformation must be 
complete. So he opened the book and began to read. It is 
a dull book enough, with its theory of the limited 
nature of the atonement, of salvation for the elect 
alone, and so forth. William Booth read page after page, 
and as he read the darkness seemed to deepen. His whole 
nature seemed to be gathering itself up in a recoil against 
the reasoning which was to convince him. Every instinct of 
his heart revolted against circumscribing the free, full, and 
complete salvation of Christ to a miserable little handful of 
the elect. Still, it was this or no admission to college, no 
ministry—a blank, hopeless outlook. He read on; at last 
the darkness, becoming blacker and blacker, suddenly burst 
in a blaze of light. This could not be. Not for all the colleges 
and Congregational ministers in the world could he pretend to 
believe it. It wasa blasphemy. Out with it and be done 
with it! And there and then, in the fierce fervour of his 
revolt against his unfortunate namesake, he seized “ The 
Reign of Grace,” hurled it tothe other end of the room, ana 
dismissed from his mind, there and then, all idea of ever 
entering the Congregational ministry. The portal was too 
narrow; he could go through no door, if he had to leave 
outside the doorstep his faith in a salvation freely offered to 
all mankind. So William Booth, expelled from the Wes- 
leyans and repelled from the Independents, stood alone 
fronting the world and the Churches, not knowing where to 
go or what to do. 
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IS THE FRENCH REPUBLIC GOING TO LAST? 


YES. BY M. JULES SIMON. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. W. H. Hurlbert, an 
American, who has much more credit in Unionist circles 
in England than he has in the Union which claims him 
as her citizen, is writing a series of papers to demon- 
strate the rottenness of the French Republic. He 
began them in December, and they are to be continued. 
Mr. Hurlbert casts his gaze over the various branches of 
French administration and political machinery, and pro- 
nounces them very bad, and apparently getting worse 
at a rate that 
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failed from being most mischievous by the strong and 
immovable traditions of the judicial body. He also con- 
demns, and not one whit too much, the insane, perse- 
cuting policy of the anti-clerical republicans who have 
done their best to make the Republic hateful to the 
devout Catholics, who after all make up one-half of the 
nation. Still, notwithstanding these two great blots on 
the escutcheon of the Republic, he ‘selieves that the 
Republic was never more firmly rooted than to-day. His 
paper, which is solid, lucid, and eminently instructive, 
will constitute one of the most valuable of present-day 
papers for the instruction of the people in the facts 
of contemporary 
politics. 





portends that at 
no distant date 
there will be a 
general crash. As 
a corrective to 
Mr. Hurlbert’s 
gloomy __ predic- 
tions and _pessi- 
mist descriptions 
of the existing 
régime in France, 
it will be well to 
read an admirable 
paper by M. Jules 
Simon in the De- 
cember Forum, 
entitled the 
‘*Stability of the 
French Repub- 
lic.” M. Jules 
SimonisaFrench- 
man who cannot 
in any sense be 
regarded as an 
enthusiastic — vi- 
sionary; he is a 
Republican, it is 
true, but a Con- 
servative Repub- 
lican. He has 
passed in his time 
through Mon- 
archy, Republic, 
and Empire, and 
isnow, ofall living 
men perhaps, one 
of the best quali- 
tied to form a 
judgment of the 
chances of the 
third Republic, 
which has just 
attained its ma- 





M. Simon first 
asks how France 
stands with her 
neighbours? He 
points out that it 
is the well-known 
and palpable de- 
termination of 
Russiathat makes 
her position se- 
cure. M. Simon 
thus confirms in 
the strongest 
terms the justice 
of the title of the 
‘* Peace-keeper of 

- Europe,” which I 
applied to the 
Tzar two years. 
ago. Speaking of 
‘the attitude of 
Russia, he says 
it explains the 
permanence of 
peace for so many 
years, and allows 
the prediction of 
itsduration. Not 
so very long ago 
he says Bismarck 
wished to make a 
Poland'of France, 
but now even Ger- 
many is pacific. 

i The fact is that 
peace is held dear 
in Berlin, as well 
as in Paris. The 
Emperor of Ger- 
many said to me. 
in person, “In my 
position it is bet- 








jority. A philoso- 
pher, an econom- 
ist, a statesman, 
prime minister of France under Marshal MacMahon, dele- 
gate from France at the Berlin Congress on the Labour 
Problem, he has lived so long in the heart of things in 
France that his word is as the word of a master, and we 
read his verdict as to the probable stability of the French 
Republic with profound satisfaction. According to M. 
Simon the French Republic is certain to last, so far as 
certainty can be said to be possible in human things. He 
is not enamoured of all the deeds done by the Republi- 
cans ; he severely censures the attempt to introduce 
politics into the judiciary as an evil innovation which only 
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JULES SIMON. 


ter to do good to 
men than to inspire: 


(Van Book, Paris. — sons with fear.” 


Then returning to the internal affairs of the Republic 
M. Simon, without saying that the constitution is perfect, 
asserts that it is sufficiently perfect for the government 


of a great people. Speaking of the Civil Services, he 
says it is the same under the Republic as it was under 
the Empire ; nothing has béen altered in its organisation 
and very little in its personnel. French functionaries 
have, however, faults ; ‘‘but their system is strongly 
established, their powers and duties are clearly defined, 
their aptitude is remarkable, and their probity is beyond 
all praise. They possess in the highest degree the feel- 
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ing of professional honour.” In several branches of the 
service we have practically the old administration of 
Colbert improved rather than replaced by the Revolu- 
tion. 

This stability and strong organisation of the services 
has been the salvation of France in all its political crises. 
Monarchy may give place to Republic, and Republic to 
Empire, but the real administration of France remains in 
the same hands. The army is thoroughly to be trusted, 
and in Paris ‘‘ we have neither to fear riot nor defection.” 
In the judiciary the Radicals passed a new law giving the 
Minister of Justice power to remove magistrates suspected 
of favouring the Monarchy or the Empire. This, M. 
Simon thinks, was a mistake, and its effect was very bad, 
although it became less so in time as the new magistrates 
became impregnated with the spirit of the old. In 
the election of deputies he sees a real danger to the 
Republic in the possibilities of corruption by wealthy 
candidates, or by the corrupt use of ministerial influence. 
He thinks that perhaps it might be wiser to havea repre- 
sentative suffrage and to name the electors who can choose 
the deputies. Although universal suffrage has undesirable 
features, it cannot be relinquished. Turning to the 
finances of the Republic, M. Simon says that even the 
French Budget does not make him blush. He approves 

-of the Tonkin Expedition, and would balance the Budget 
by increasing the tax on spirits. He strongly condemns the 
proposal to save 52,000,000 francs a year by suppressing 
‘the budget of public worship. He thinks that the anti- 
-clerical mania has given rise to corrupt and vicious 
measures which are utterly unjustifiable, and which have 
made dangerous enemies for the Republic. The Re- 
public, however, is so strong that it can afford to 
make mistakes. The Monarchists, Imperialists, and 
Boulangists have no longer any prospect of success. M. 
‘Simon concludes by saying that the Republic has no 
longer enemies before it, and if it has any they are 
Republican enemies. 

THE AGE OF DISCONTENT. 
BY PROFESSOR BRYCE, M.P. 

Tue address which Mr. Bryce delivered before the 
Brooklyn Library, in November, 1890, is published in the 
Contemporary Review for January. In this very useful 

and interesting paper he 

Enquires what is in the main the bent and outcome of the 
‘reflections of those who in England look back over the last 
twenty or thirty years, and what they take to be the distinc- 

‘tive note of the present temper of Europe. 

He finds its prevailing characteristic to be the spirit of 
-discontent, not despondency, still less despair, but dis- 
quiet, dissatisfaction with the world as this generation 


finds it. 
THIRTY YEARS OF DISCUSSION. 

Thirty years ago there was, I repeat, and not in England 
only, but in Western Europe generally, a greater confi- 
‘dence in the speedy improvement of the world, a fuller 
faith, not merely in progress, but in rapid progress, 
:@ more pervading cheerfulness of temper than we now 
«discern, Men acknowledged the presence of great evils, 
‘but expected them to be soon removed. They saw 

_ forces at work in whose power they had full confi- 
-dence—the forces of liberty, of reason, of sympathy; and 
they looked forward to, and were prepared to greet, the 
speedy triumph of the good. To-day we in Europe have by 
‘no means ceased to believe in and to value these same forces. 
They are at work, and their work is visible. But it is slower 

*-than the men of 1850 expected ; and because it is slower, we 
‘are less disposed to wait patiently for the results. We are 
less sanguine and more unquiet; less resolute and more 
querulous. 
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WHAT WE HAVE GAINED. 


We have gained political liberty, freedom of thought, 
speech, and worship, the principle of nationality has been 
recognised, and international peace is much more secure 
than formerly. Phygical science has made popular 
government easier and more effective , 


Forces and organs of enormous potency, which have been at 
work over the whole world, and which have co-operated with 
an enlarged freedom and a more widely spread knowledge, 
in providing for men an improved machinery for self- 
government, and many other means whereby they may 
become wiser, happier, and more contented. 


BUT CUI BONO? 


Having gained all this what has been the net result ? 

The patriots and philosophers of forty years ago sought 
free government and national independence, not as ends in 
themselves, but as means to larger and higher ends. How 
stands it, then, with these higher ends? Has there been a 
quickened intellectual growth, a finer type of civilisation, a 
warmer and more earnest moral sentiment? Have Govern- 
ments grown wiser and more stable? Has the spirit of 
faction withered and been replaced by a stronger sense of 
national patriotism? Is the condition of the masses better, 
and their temper more contented? Do the upper classes 
spend their leisure in a more graceful way? are their manners 
nobler, their morality purer? Is there less of hatred between 
nations, fewer provocations to war and preparations for war? 
Has the world become, as everyone trusted that with fuller 
liberty and more diffused knowledge it would become, a more 
serene and happy world? ‘Il'hese are questions which men 
will answer differently, according to their temperaments, their. 
political and moral standards, even their forms of religion. 


OUR DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Bryce then passes in survey the whole European 
situation. There is disappointment in France, in Italy it 
is the day of small men, in Germany the pride of intellect 
has disappeared, giving place toa general unrest of socialistic 
agitation and arrogance of military exploits. In England 
progress has mee no signs of finality to political repose 
and satisfaction. There is a patient disgust at Parlia- 
mentarianism, but there is a greater volume of active and 
philanthropic work and more active curiosity. Free 
Trade has, however, not brought international peace, and 
commercialism has reared a new power in the shape of 
millionaires, of whom Mr. Bryce says :— 


No kind of power, short of that of a Greek tyrant holding a 
city by his mercenaries, has been ever more free from the 
ordinary checks of opinion and law which ought to surround 
all power, than we see vested to-day in the commercial, or 
financial, or industrial, or communication - controlling 
millionaires. 


TliL GOOD SIDE OF DISCONTENT. 


The path is now clear before us; we feel the pains of 
perplexity, yet this discontent is, on the whole, a laudable 
state of mind, a necessary condition of progress. The 
socialistic spirit, Mr. Bryce.says :— 

Is a protest against hide-bound «acquiescence in the 
existing arrangements of industry and the existing distribu- 
tion of wealth. It is a vehement expression of the same 
desire to improve the condition of the great toiling and 
enduring lower strata of mankind which has given birth to all 
our modern philanthropic schemes. But history entitles us 
to believe that though depression and discouragements 
frequently overshadow its path, its general progress is up- 
wards, that in each age it gains more than it loses and retains 
most of what it has ever gained. Nor is this progress 
clearer in anything than in the fact that evils which men 
once accepted as inevitable have now become intolerable. 
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A PICTURE OF SOCIAL ATHEISM. 


THE ROTTENNESS OF AMERICAN MUNICIPALITIES. 


Tr is the old story, but as told afresh by Mr. White, ex- 
president of Cornell University, and formerly United 
States Minister at Berlin, it falls upon the conscience of 
the English-speaking man with a sense of fresh reality. 
I refer to Mr. White’s article in the December Forwm 
‘On the Government of American Cities.”” Here, indeed, 
is a picture of practical atheism supreme in the social 
sphere, for which, he tells us, we have to look in vain 
throughout the rest of Christendom. America, let us 
gratefully acknowledge, leads the world in many things— 
in mechanical contrivances, in the fashioning of political 
constitutions, and in the development of those depart- 
ments of human activity which relate to the amassing of 
wealth and the securing of the means and opportunities 
of individual comfort—but in the immense field of local 
municipal administration, it would seem from this paper, 
and from the reports of other authorities which might 
be cited, there is hardly a European city which could not 
give points to the foremost American communities. 


WHERE AMERICA HAS FORGOTTEN GOD. 


The root of the whole matter seems to lie in this, that in 
America, religion has not penetrated into the ideal of the 
community as an organised whole. _ By religion, of course, 
I do not mean the shibboleths of dogmatic theologians or 
the creeds of churches. I mean the conception that wrong 
is wrong and right is right, that the great ethical laws 
which underlie the relations of men to men in their 
individual capacity also apply to the relations of men to 
men in their organised municipal and state relations. 
This has not yet obtained recognition across the Atlantic. 
There is therefore one great domain of American life in 
which atheism is supreme, a whole territory in which 
men have in the fullest practical significance of that 
word forgotten and ignored God's existence, and regard 
Him and Hislawsas wne quantité négligeable. The results, 
as described by Mr. White, are sufficient to bring a blush 
of shame to the cheek, not merely of an American, but to 
that of every English-speaking man who prides himself, 
and not unjustly, that his race stands foremost in the 
world. Here, surely, is a call loud enough to awaken the 
most sluggish and indifferent to put forth their utmost 
exertions to rouse, if so it be possible, the conscience of 
the community to a sense of its need. That need is in 
all truth a great revival of civic religion. That, so far as 
seems to us, looking through the glasses of Mr. White, 
Prof. Bryce, and Dr. Albert Shaw, seems to be the most 
supreme and urgent need of the time. But without 
further preface [ proceed to give the salient points of 
Mr. White’s admirable paper :— 


THE WORST CITY GOVERNMENTS IN CHRISTENDOM. 

Without the slightest exaggeration we may assert that, with 
very few exceptions, the city governments of the United States 
are the worst in Christendom—the most expensive, the most 
inefticient, and the most corrupt. Everywhere are wretched 
wharves, foul docks, inadequate streets, and inefficient systems 
of sewerage, paving, and lighting. 

The city halls of the larger towns are the acknowledged 
centres of the vilest corruption. As arule, the men who sit 
in the councils of our larger cities, dispensing comfort or dis- 
comfort, justice or injustice, beauty or deformity, health or 
disease, to this and to future generations, are men few of whom 
have gained their positions by fitness or by public service; 
many have gained them by scoundrelism, some by crime. 

In New York all the arrangements for guarding the public 
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health, not only of the city, but of the vast States betweem 
which and the whole outer world it is the main gateway, wer e- 
intrusted not merely to schemers and intriguers of the lowest 
type, not merely to men without any of the special knowledge 
required in the discharge of their duties, but frequently to 
men so illiterate that they were shut out from the ordinary 
avenues to such knowledge. From one end to the other -was 
corruption and inefficiency. ‘The despotism of bosses seems 
on the increase; he abject servility of the great mass of 
citizens seems also on the increase. 


ONLY PARALLELED IN TURKEY. 


No fair man acquainted with city affairs will charge me 
with overcolouring this picture. About a year since, I stood 
upon the wharves and in the streets of Constantinople. 
There in Constantinople, as the result of Turkish despotism, 
was the same hap-hazard, careless, dirty, corrupt system 
which we in America know so well as the result of mob 
despotism; the same tumble-down wharves, the same sewage 
in the docks, the same “pavements fanged with murderous 
stones,” the same filth. 

I have claimed some knowledge of American cities; I may 
claim also some knowledge of foreign cities. At various 
times it has been my lot to sojourn in nearly every one of the 
greater European municipalities, from Edinburgh to Athens, 
from St. Petersburg to Naples, from Paris to Buda-Pesth. 
In every respect for which a city exists, they are vastly 
superior to our own. 


THE ROOT OF THE EVIL. 


I have understated the truth rather than overstated it. 
We are attempting to govern our cities upon a theory which 
has never been found to work practically in any part of 
the world. This evil theory is simply that the city is a 
political body; that its interior affairs have to do with 
national political parties and issues. My fundamental con- 
tention is that a city is a corporation; that as a city it 
has nothing whatever to do with general poltical interests ; 
that party political names and duties are utterly out of 
place there. I would not break away entirely from the 
past, but I woyld build a better future upon what we may 
preserve from the past. 


HOW TO MEND MATTERS, 


To this end I would still leave in existence the theory that: 
the city is a political body, as regards the election of the 
mayor and common council. I would elect the mayor by the 
votes of the majority of all the citizens, as at present; I 
would elect the common council by a majority of all the votes. 
of all the citizens ; but instead of electing its members from 
the wards as at present—so that wards largely controlled by 
thieves and robbers can send thieves and robbers, and so that 
men who can carry their ward can control the city—I would 
elect the board of aldermen on a general ticket, just as the 
mayor is elected now, thus requiring candidates for the board 
to have a city reputation. So much for retaining the idea of” 
the city as a political body. In addition to this, in consider- 
ation of the fact that the city is a corporation, I would have 
those owning property in it properly recognised. I would 
leave to them, and to them alone, the election of a board of 
control, without whose permission no franchise should be 
granted and no expenditure should be made. ‘This should be 
the rule, but to this rule I am inclined to make one exception; 
I would allow the votes of the board of control, as regards. 
expenditures for primary education, to be overridden by a 
two-thirds majority of the board of aldermen. 

As to the public at large, what is most needed in regard to: 
municipal affairs, as in regard to public affairs generally, is the 
quiet, steady evolution of a knowledge of truth and of proper 
action in view of it. That truth, as regards city government, 
is simply the truth that municipal affairs are not political ; 
that political parties as such have nothing to do with cities ; 
that the men who import political considerations into muni- 
cipal management are to be opposed. This being the case, 
the adoption of some such system as that which I have: 
sketched would seem likely to prove fruitful of good. 
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SIGNOR CRISPI. 

Tux series of Sovereigns of Europe, which formed 
such a marked feature in the Leiswre Hour last year, has 
been replaced by another series which seems to promise 
to be quite as interesting and important. It is devoted 
to the Statesmen of Europe, and begins with a sketch of 
Signor Crispi, written by some one who has evidently 


studied closely the remarkable man who holds the 


destiny of Italy in the hollow of his hands. The fol- 
lowing passages give a fair sample of the spirit and style 
of this character sketch :— 

Blunt and rough to a degree unusual in an Italian, he likes 
to make brusque sallies and striking coups. He is gifted 
with a strong will, audacity, and, what is sometimes a 
strength in politics, unlimited self-confidence. In his 
temperament certainly Crispi does not belie the old 
rhetorical figure which attributes to the sons of Atna the 
volcanic nature of their native soil. Absolute, irascible, 
intolerant of opposition, even, advanced age has not yet 
.softened the fire of his character. ‘To prove the truth of this 
it is only needful to see him in the Camera, where the spec- 
tators from the tribunes, in the colour more or less intense 
of the Premier’s bald head, havea sure thermometer for 
estimating his mental state of excitement. As soon as he 
encounters an adversary he shoots forth arrows of speech 
that always hit their mark. 

What is likely to prove the cause of Crispi’s ruin and his 
fall is that of late he has grown to be overbearing to a degree 
that is alienating even his best friends. This curious man, a 
mixture of audacity and weakness, who has vanquished by 
sheer force of arrogance, and who by arrogance may over- 
turn himself, who speaks confidently of the things which he 
will do ten, twenty years hence, as though nothing could 
remove him from oftice—not even death—this man adores his 
Italian fatherland ; but, strange contradiction, he despises the 
thirty millions of Italians of whom that fatherland is composed. 
When any one dares to criticise his actions, be it in print or 
speech, private or public,he at once becomes furious with anger. 
For the present he still holds the reins of Government pretty 
tightly in his hands, and this because the Italian political 
parties are too divided and subdivided among themselves to 
settle upon a common policy and a common leader of 
Opposition. While discontent with his policy is murmured 
more or less loudly throughout the peninsula, Crispi is abso- 
lute dictator in the Chamber. And yet listen to the judgment 
of the deputies upon him. ‘I'o the Liberals, be they of the 
Right or Left, he seems an autocrat of the purest metal. The 
Democrats consider him a courtier, the Conservatives a dema- 
gogue; to the Freemasons he seems a god; to the Catholics 
he isan Antichrist. The extreme Left would have him more 
French; the historical Left would have him less Austrian. 
He is praised, blamed, flattered by all sections. Each and 
all of these adversaries are animated by the common desire 
of persuading themselves that Francesco Crispi is one of 
their party and thinks exactly as they do. Indeed Italy 
has no more formidable, implacable enemy than he 
who lives within her gates, and who, under the cloak 
of Christianity, commits offences against morality and 
patriotism which show that the Gospel has not indeed 
truly inspired his actions. And itis this firm attitude on the 
part of Crispi against that subtle enemy, Vaticanism, which 
causes him to hold his place, as much as the lack of a worthy 
suceessor, for all patriotic and right-thinking Italians recog- 
tise that they cannot present too firm a front against this, 
‘their cruellest arch-enemy. 

Therefore when Crispi is weighed in the balance and 
judged, it is admitted that, such as he is, with his faults and 
his merits, he is a capable man and a sincere patriot. 
Certainly there is to-day but one Minister in Italy, and that 
is Francesco Crispi ; his colleagues are simply secretaries. A 
veritable dictatorship is his Government, which he has 
wodelled upon that of Prince Bismarck, who is _his idol. 
Like his prototype, when his Government is defeated, the 
Ministry resign, a shuffle of the cards takes place, and a new 
Cabinet is formed with Crispi at its head. 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE MCKINLEY BILL. 


In Macmillan's Magazine for January Mr. Goldwin 
Smith discourses, with all the complacent optimism of a 
prophet who has seen his predictions fulfilled, upon the 
reverses of the Republicans at the autumn elections. He 
entitles his article, “ Exit McKinley.” He points out 
that the verdict is not a verdict in favour of Free Trade, 
although he believes it will inevitably bring about the fall 
of the Protective system. He says :— 

The revolution has come, and though, as we must say once 
more, the issue in these elections was not Free Trade, nor 
was the victory in that sense a Free-Trade victory, yet in its 
practical consequences a Free-Trade victory it will be. 
Depend upon it, the death-knell of Protectionism has 
been rung. McKinley, with unwitting hand, has set the 
torch to the great pile of iniquity, and he will be enrolled 
in his own despite among the benefactors of mankind. 


Speaking of the result of the elections, he says :— 

The American people has delivered itself, if we mistake 
not, from a serious peril. The Republican party has been 
falling under the paramount influence of its most violent 
and unscrupulous section, at the head of which, it is needless 
to say, were the political janissaries of the Protected manu- 
facturers. The practical leader during last session was Mr. 
Reed, a blind monopolist with a sort of animal force of 
character, who used his power tyrannically as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives for the purposes of the party- 
game. The party was conscious of the danger ahead. There 
would have been a coup détat of violence and fraud. This 
could not have failed to bring on a crisis; and from that 
peril the Commonwealth has been saved by the recent vote. 

Speaking of the effect of the Bill in Canada, Mr. Smith 
says that the McKinley Tariff hit Canada hard :— 

There will probably be a great increase of the exodus, 
caused by commercial atrophy, which already drains from 
Canada not a little of the very flower of her population. 
Especially there will be an increase of the exodus from 
Quebec, the products of which are not of a class fit for ex- 
portation to distant markets, so that the people will have 
either to suffer or to decamp. 

Between American and Canadian politics the sympathy is 
close. In Canada as wellas among the Americans it seems 
that a revolt against monopoly and corruption is coming. 
With both those powers of evil Canadians as well as 
Americans have to fight. Macdonaldism may follow 
McKinleyism to the tomb. 

Sir George Baden Powell, in the Fortnightly for January, 
writing under the title “A Canadian People,” indulges in 
speculations which are, as usual, exactly the reverse of 
those of Mr. Goldwin Smith, so far at least as Canada is 
concerned :—- : 

Generally, then, the efiect of the McKinley Bill in the 
States will be the doom of excessive Protection, and the 
bringing into favour once again of Free-Trade notions, which 
will, however, only find partial realisation in measures of 
reciprocity and in material modifications of the excessive 
tariff now set up. 

But in Canada far greater and more permanent results 
seem likely to follow. The McKinley Tariff is universally 
regarded as an ultimatum from Americans to Canadians: 
“We will freeze you out, until you come and knock for ad- 
mission into the States.” The Canadian reply is as 
unexpected as it is forcible: “We don’t want admission, 
and we thank you for retiring in our favour from the diffe- 
rent markets of the world where North American produce 
finds a ready sale.” 

The McKinley Tariff has now come as a final effort on the 
part of the United States to compel Canada to yield up her 
independence. It has found Canada stronger—stronger that 
she herself or anyone else was aware—in the determination 
to carve out her own future for herself. The McKinley bill 
that was to force the union into being can now, as a matter 
of fact, be described only as the coffin in which annexation 
will be buried beyond redemption, 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT DR. KOCH AND HIS POISON. 


BY SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, 





Dr. Kocn’s discovery having been unduly puffed in 
November has fallen into some degree of disrepute in 
January. It seems to be clear that up to she present it 
has killed more people than it has cured. f 

A very interesting and useful pamphlet has been issued 
on the subject as a Pal/ Mall Gazette Extra, in which Profes- 


sor Ray Lankester 
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Sir Morell says :— 

There can be no shadow of doubt that in Koch’s fluid we- 
have an agent of tremendous power. Only those who have 
seen the effect of the injection of a minute quantity of it 
can have any conception of the physiological earthquake 
which it causes. It seems to run through the system, search- 
ing out every nook and corner for tubercle, which it drags 
from its hiding-place into the light of day. 


It is, therefore, a poison infinitely stronger than the 
concentrated 


venom of the most 





does the science, 
and Miss Fried- 
richs, who wassent 
as special corres- 
pondent to Berlin 
by the Pall Mall 
Gazette, _contri- 
butes the descrip- 
tive matter. In 
the reviews for 
January, the most 
important article 
on the subject is 
Sir Morell Mac- 
kenzie’sinthe Con- 
temporary on “Dr, 
Koch's Treatment 
of Tuberculosis.” 
Sir Morelllaments 
that the discov- 
eries in medical 
science of recent 
years haveall been 
made in France 
or Germany, not 
in England. He 
says :— 

This is due in 
part to the opposi- 
tion which well- 
meaning but mis- 
taken persons have 
offered to biologi- 
cal research in 
England, but still 
more to the apathy 
and indifference to 
anything but their 
own material in- 
terests, which have 
characterised the 
policy of our two 
leading medical 
Corporations for 
many years back. 
The College of Sur- 











poisonous snake, 


The power of the 
new remedy for 
evil, ifrashly used, 
is, therefore, unde- 
niable; and from 
what I havealready 
seen of its effects, 
when given in 
properly regulated 
doses, I am dis- 
posed to think that 
its potency for 
good, within cer- 
tain Jimits, is not 
less conclusively 
proved. Itis prema- 
ture, however, to 
speak of ewre, even 
in cases of lupus, 
which, by universal 
consent, is the- 
afHiction in which 
the beneficial effect 
of the remedy has 
been most clearly 
displayed. 


Sir Morell sums. 
up the whole mat- 
ter as follows :— 

When the patient 
is in the last stage 
of consumption, 
when he is worn 
out by his long 
suffering, when 
there is organic 
nisshief of the- 
heart or kidneys, 
or when the tuber- 
culous disease is 
in a closed cavity 
(like the skull, for 
instance), I agree 
with Professor Sen- 
ator that Koch’s 
treatment should 








geons, which is by 
fartherichest body 
of the kind in the 
world, does hardly 
anything to en- 
courage scientific 
investigation, but 
divides the bulk of its large revenues among the members of its 
governing body and their satellites. A representative form of 
government for this Institution would at once put an end to 
the misapplication of funds, and would ensure a considerable 
portion of its income being spent in promoting original 
research, Englis’ medical science would in this way be soon 
restored to the proud position it once occupied. 


From the Si/houe!te. 


curing them ?” 


it is the treatment ! 


_Whatever the cause may be, the fact is undeniable. 
Sir Morell merely refers to this in passing. 


THE Emperor: ‘“ Halloo! All your tuberculous patients are dead. 


Dk Kocu: ‘Sire, they are cured of tuberculosis. 


on no account be: 
used. 


Is that what you call 
. To sum up: I 


believe that Koch’s. 
fluid is an agent of 
the highest possi- 
ble value for the detection of tubercle, a remedy of great 
potency for certain of the slighter manifestations of 
tuberculosis, a palliative tor some of the distressing 
symptoms of severer forms of ‘the disease, and a deadly 
poison in advanced or unsuitable cases. Probably when 


It is not that which has killed them— 


more is known as to its mode of action, it will be possible to 
do more good by its means, with less risk of harm, than is: 
the case at present. 

There is a short article on the same subject by Dr. Paul 
Gibier in the North American Review for December. 








LEADING ARTICLES 


CATHOLICS AND NONCONFORMISTS. 
A MORAL FROM NORTH KILKENNY. 


I HAVE elsewhere referred briefly to the remarkable 
struggle in North Kilkenny. As I deal with another 
phase of the same subject in the January number of the 
Paternoster Review, I venture to quote the concluding 
passages of my article on “North Kilkenny and_ Its 
Moral,” printing, by way of preface and contrast, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's dissertation in the Times on the same 
theme :— 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON THE DUTY OF DISSENTERS. 


The duty of patriotic dissent is now clearer than ever. 
The state and character of political parties in Ireland are 
laid bare to an extent never before reached since this agita- 
tion began. Kilkenny furnishes a sample. Consider it well. 
Monks and priests everywhere; Sir John Pope Hennessy 
hiding behind his sacerdotal agents and leaving to them the 
entire management of his affairs; priests in the chapels, 
with the dread terrors of the other world held over their 
panting flocks; priests as political orators in chapel yards 
and market squares; priests as canvassers in the villages 
and as rowdies among the mob—they are, and long have 
been, the heart and soul of this movement. These dark- 
browed gentry know what they are working for. To them 
their object is clear enough—it is the final and complete 
overthrow of Irish Protestantism, and the reconversion of 
Treland into an “island of saints,” 


I have at least one advantage over Professor Tyndall 
in this discussion. I am a Nonconformist; he is not. 
And to me, as a patriotic Dissenter, my duty is clearer 
than ever ; but not in Professor Tyndall’s sense. 


THE POPE’S BLACK DRAGOONS. 


There was a time, not so long ago, when such a dramatic 
demonstration of the power of the Catholic priesthood of 
Ireland would have filled many Englishmen with dismay. 
To-day it is not too much to say that there is hardly a 
Liberal in the United Kingdom who does not feel a pro- 
found sense of gratitude to the Pope’s “ Black Dragoons,” 
whose decisive charge swept Mr. Parnell from the field. The 
cassocked brigade, for perhaps the first time in our history, 
have won the enthusiastic admiration of the most Pro- 
testant of English Protestants. The Kilkenny election was 
a vivid and conspicuous object-lesson, teaching us that in 
the campaign against the actual devils of our time we can, 
in nine cases out of ten, count upon the help, even when we 
are denied the sympathy, of the Catholic Church. It was 
worth the sacrifice of Mr. Parnell ten times over to bring the 
Catholic clergy of Ireland into line with the militant Non- 
conformists of Englaud. 


AND THE MILITANT NONCONFORMISTS. 


The question which I wish to press is whether or not the 
time has not now come for a more frank and friendly union 
between the two bodies which have saved the Three King- 
doms from the profcund moral disaster involved in the con- 
tinued leadership of Mr. Parnell? Is it too much to hope 
that the present auspicious alliance between the Irish 
hierarchy and the Nonconformists of the United Kingdom 
may be established on a permanent basis ? 

Many good people among them, many of my most honoured 
friends, will regard this proposal with wafeigned horror. 
This, they will say, is what comes of friendly relations with 
Cardinals and missions to the Vatican. In reality, it comes 
from none of these things; it comes from going to Ireland 
and seeing with one’s own eyes what the Catholic priest is to 
his flock. I defy any man to go to Ireland and look at the 
rural districts, even through prejudiced spectacles, without 
coming to the conclusion that to-day, in that distracted land, 
the Catholic priest is an absolutely indispensable element of 
society. 
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IN PRAISE OF THE IRISH PRIEST. 

Landlordism, having gone bankrupt, is now having its 
throat cut by Mr. Balfour. ‘The Government, devoid of 
all moral basis, has no hold on the country outside the range 
of its constables’ batons. The National League is all at sixes 
and sevens; the Catholic Church alone remains erect in 
the midst of the Irish chaos. Its bishops in council are the 
nearest approach to an Irish Senate that is to be found 
in Ireland; its priesthood constitute a more intelligent, 
respectable, and public-spirited body than the retinue 
of nominees who were decorated with the affix M.P. at the 
good pleasure of Mr. Parnell. In the midst of insular 
parochialism, the clergy—many of whom have been educated 
in France, in Belgium, and in Rome—alone possess some 
trace of cosmopolitan culture. They are poor, but respected ; 
celibate, but free from the breath of scandal; ‘“ myrmidons 
of Rome,” but passionately patriotic. They represent in their 
parishes culture, discipline, and Christianity. Of course, 
there are exceptions, but the Catholic priest is in most cases 
the tribune of the people, the universal friend, the trusted 
and trustworthy representative of the rights of the poor, the 
oppressed, and those who have no helper. They might be 
none the worse if a second Father Mathew were to flood 
Ireland with the spiritual enthusiasm which drives out the 
habit of spirituous indulgence ; but, take them all in all, they 
are among the best mea in Ireland. 

That is a true witness. It is because the Irish priest in 
these human relations is constantly trying to be what the 
most ultra-Protestant would wish to be himself if he were a 
good man, and planted in the midst of an Irish peasantay, 
that he has been able to checkmate Mr. Parnell. Why 
should we not recognise this, and extend a cordial right 
hand of fellowship across the Irish Channel to our comrades 
in arms—the priests and bishops of Ireland ? 


AN IRISH PARALLEL TO THE PURITANS. 

Rome is the last place where a Protestant would be likely 
to imbibe any such ideas. It is the great caucus centre of 
the Church, the capital of the machine, the wire-pullers’ 
metropolis. But go to Ireland on some great day when the 
people are meeting in their thousands to welcome a popular 
hero fresh from prison, or to concert measures for self-defence 
against their landlords, and you must have strangely misread 
the annals of the seventeenth century if you do not recognise 
at once in the priests and curates the nineteenth century 
counterparts of the Puritan preachers and Covenanting con- 
fessors of the reign of the Stuarts. The scene in Clanri- 
carde’s country, when the Plan of Campaign was first 
launched, reminded.«me at every turn of the era of our 
Civil Wars. There were the masses of eager footmen, 
the irregular regiments of mounted men, gathered together 
from the farmsteads far and near, and there in the heart 
and centre of all were the parish priest and his curates, 
the central nucleus round which everything revolved, the 
directing and controlling brain. Even so was it two 
centuries since in many an English shire, and although 
Cromwell’s hot gospellers theologically were far apart from 
the Irish parish priest of the Catholic Church, they were in 
politics nearly identical. They sympathised with the people, 
for their sakes they confronted the power of the oppressor, 
and they strove with heart and hand and tongue to make 
their nation free. Why should not the sons of the Puritans 
rejoice to recognise their spiritual kinship with the Catholic 
clergy of’ Ireland? There is no danger of their absorbing 
us, or of our absorbing them. ‘The Irish ecclesiastical party, 
like the Irish political party, will find no difficulty in pre- 
serving its complete independence. 

But a cordial alliance and a thorough understanding would 
be as helpful in the sphere of faith and morals as it is 
admittedly in the sphere of politics. Who shall say that this 
is a vain dream after the overthrow of Mr. Parnell? North 
Kilkenny is the firstfruit of the new alliance. May we not 
hope that although the first it will not be the last time when 
‘hands all round ” will be the watchword of the two nations 
both in Church and State? 
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PRIVATE MORALITY AND PUBLIC TRUST. 
j BY MR. FREDERIC HARRISON AND OTHERS. 


Mr. Freperic Harrison, in a very brief but very 
sensible paper in the Fortnightly on “ The Irish Leader- 
ship,” writes :— 

‘To assert that all sexual vice disqualifies a man for public 
affairs is mere puritanical extravagance ; which would strike 
off from the service of their fellow-citizens—Wellington, 
Nelson, Palmerston, Garibaldi, and Gambetta. To say that 
a life of notorious infamy ought not to affect our confidence 
in a politician, is a cynical outrage on good sense as well as 
decency. Many great and noble servants of the State have 
been loose in life. It has stained their memory, and has 
often diminished their service. 

On the other hand, judicial conviction of scandalous and 
systematic vice, with every circumstance of fraud and 
ignominy,. must qualify or destroy the confidence and 
enthusiasm which a public leader should command. 


The truth is that we cannot lay down absolute doctrines 
in the matter. There are forms of personal viciousness 
which may not destroy our confidence and respect for 
a public man. ‘There are other forms and» other 
cases which must and do destroy it. We:must judge 
the whole life, the entire character, the situation all 
round, And amongst the circumstances which kill confidence 
come foremost—judicial proof, treason to friends, vulgar 
escapades, the disgust of decent people and the laughter of 
idle people. ‘This is a simple matter of fact which no 
moralising whatever can affect one way or the other; and 
which the development of popular institutions indefinitely 
tends to increase. We may protest as much as we please, 
but in these days no man can retain the confidence of the 
people who is pilloried as at once odious, vicious, amd 
ridiculous. 


Mr. Harrison’s conclusion is as follows :— 


Even if the divorce court story were as utterly forgotten 
asa feuilletonin the Figaro, Englishmen and Scotchmen 
can have no more to say to the frantic partisan who, solely 
to help himself, flings to the winds truth, decency, his 
colleagues, and his country; and opens in both islands the 
fountains of hatred which it has cost long years of labour 
amd sacrifice to close. If Irishmen choose to stand by the 
desperado who is seeking to revive the scenes of ’98, they 
must bear their sufferings as they best can. Englishmen 
and Scotchmen can do nothing until Irishmen have another 
policy than that of revenge, and a leader whose hand a 
decent man can touch. 


MRS, CADY STANTON. 


Mrs. Cady Stanton writes in the Westminster Review 
an article which is in curious contrast to Mr. Harrison’s. 
The point of her article, “ Patriotism and Chastity,” is 
that there has never been any true standard of social 
morality, and that none exists to-day. The true relation 
of the sexes is still an unsolved problem that has differed 
in all latitudes, in all parts, from the savage to civilised 
man. No one knows what is chastity or what is not. Mrs, 
Stanton even goes so far as to maintain that those who 
take Mr. rc. ar Harrison’s view of the necessity for 
the elementary decencies of human intercourse in 
the sexual relations of life on the part of a party leader, 
are guilty of a merciless hounding, which is responsible for 
the savage and reckless retaliation in which Mr. Parnell 
has indulged. In this fact lies probably, says the 
editors of the Westminster Review, the explanation of 
Mr. Parnell’s recent aberration. In Mrs. Stanton’s mind 
the standard of morality is not likely to be raised by 
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hounding men, but by the education, elevation, and eman- 
cipation of women, by training them to self-respect and! 
a virtuous independence. 


Yet she quotes with approval :— 


A leader in the suffrage movement once said :—“ It would. 
be more to the interest of women to have a Parliament com- 
posed of such men as Sir Charles Dilke, than one wholly of 
chaste angels in opposition.” 


This hardly justifies her inference that her receipt for- 
saiene the standard of morality has worked very well so- 
ar. 
MR. FRANK HILL, 


Mr. Frank Hill, in the Contemporary Review, says :— 


A very bad man no doubt may be, let us say, a very good: 
mathematician, and the worth of his demonstrations does not 
depend upon his fidelity to the Ten Commandments. But in 
matters of government, and especially in creating a new 
government, the question of institutions is scarcely more 
vital than that of persons. The character of the men into 
whose hands the conduct of affairs is to be put requires to be: 
as carefully weighed as the powers with which it is pro- 
posed to invest them. From the time of Alcibiades to that 
of Charles James Fox, not to travel beyond the beginning of 
the present century, great and brilliant statesmen have often. 
pushed profligacy to excess. Bad as Mr. Parnell’s con-- 
duct is in itself, it is such as, after the decent interval of 
retirement which Mr. Gladstone judiciously suggested, and 
after such atonement as is possible, is usually condoned. 
What has shocked men was less the sensual offence into- 
which Mr. Purnell has been betrayed, than other qualities, 
whiel? in one sense magnify his guilt and in another dwarf 
it. ‘ihe cold treachery, the protracted hypocrisy, the sneak- 
ing concealment under false names and in constantly shifted. 
residences, the lying responses to the friend whom he 
deceived and to the political colleagues to whom he solemnly 
declared his innocence, all the ignoble expedients of fraud. 
and falsehood to which he had recourse, double and treble- 
the iniquity which he has confessed, It is viler in its. 
‘accidents and attendant circumstances than in its essence. 
It is these things which fix the deepest brand upon Mr. 
Parnell, and render the proposal to hand over to him—for to- 
this Home Rule comes—almost unlimited power in the 
government of Ireland an act of criminal lunacy. 


MR. EDWARD DICEY, 


Mr. Edward Dicey, in his article on the “Two Coali- 
tions,” in the Nineteenth Century, points out with perfect. 
truth that— 


It was not so much the moral offence of which Mr. Parnell 
stood convicted which outraged English public opinion, as 
the incidents with which that offence was connected. There 
is adultery and adultery. A man may ,be too fond of his. 
neighbour's wife without forgetting his claim to be con- 
sidered in other matters a man of honour, whose word can be: 
trusted. But the revelations at the O’Shea trial showed Mr. 
Parnell to have little or no respect for even higher obliga- 
tions than those imposed by the marriage vow. The whole 
evidence disclosed an amount of sordid deceit, deliberate: 
falsehood, and brazen effrontery inconsistent not only with 
the respect of others, but with self-respect. No man after 
reading the O’Shea case, whatever his opinion may have been 
as to the conduct of the different parties to the suit, could. 
avoid the impression that the co-respondent was not a person. 
tc inspire confidence in any relation of life. The impression. 
may have been unjust; it is possible, if Mr. Parnell hadt 
chosen to tell his own story, he might have placed a different: 
complexion on the facts. But in face of his persistent 
silence, it was impossible to come to any other conclusiom 
than that the Nationalist leader was not a man to be 
trusted. 
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IN PRAISE OF FINLAND. 


THE BRIGHTEST SPOT IN THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

Tue best article in the Reviews this month is the 
admirable paper which a well-known writer contri- 
butes to the Fortnightly on Finland. There are few 
countries that are less understood, or that are more 
worthy of attentive observation, than the Scotland of 
Russia. Mr. Gladstone, recently writing to Madame 
Novikoff, expressed himself as profoundly perturbed by 
the reports in the press as to the proposals which pointed 
to the Russianisation of the Grand Duchy. Finland, at 
least, has always been the brightest spot in the Russian 
Empire. All friends of Russia in this country have con- 
stantly pointed to the freedom, civil and_ religious, 
enjoyed by the Finns under the egis of the Tzar asa 
proof that the Russian autocracy could be combined with 
a wise and well-ordered freedom. The fatal influence 
which darkens the reign of the present Tzar now threatens 
with eclipse the brightest spot in the Tzar’s dominions. 
The writer, who disfigures, but does not conceal his iden- 
tity by the pseudonym, “E. B. Lanin,” gives us in the 
Fortnightly a charming, although perhaps idealised, 
picture of Finland and the Finns. The country, he tells 
us, is one of the most singular in Europe, with a charm 
and beauty peculiarly its own, not to be matched on the 
Continent or in England. The Finn is as interesting as 
his country. No people in the Old World, excepting the 
Norwegians, are more frankly democratic than the Finns. 


THE BENEFITS OF HOME RULE. 


By the frank adoption of the constitutional monarchy in 
Finland by Alexander II,, beneficial results were imme- 
diately obtained. 

In 1860 Finnish silver and copper coins had been struck 
for the first time, silver remaining, as before, the sole standard 
of value, until 1879, when the Grand Duke gave his assent 
to a bill establishing a gold basis, and in the following year 
the first gold coins were issued from the Finnish mint. The 
Diet voted large sums of money for the construction of a net- 
work of railways to be exploited by the Finnish Government. 
The benefits of education were put within the reach 
of the poorest citizen of the Grand Duchy. The possession 
of the land was, without fuss or bustle, or judicial robbery, 
transferred to the peasants who were able and willing to till 
it ; a new impetus was given to agricultural pursuits by the 
foundation of technical schools throughout the country: 
schools of agriculture, schools of forestry, schools of engi- 
neering, &c.; enterprise and industry on the part of the 
peasantry were encouraged by valuable prizes given for pro- 
gress; a new penal code was drawn up, the prisons were 
reformed—in a word, the Jand and the people were materially 
and morally regenerated. 

It is difticult for one who has never been to Finland to 
realise even approximately the wonderful comparative pros- 
perity that has resulted from that quarter of a century of 
constitutional self-government. 


RAPID SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


His account of the temperance legislation in Finland is 
most interesting. It consists of local option for country 
districts, control and restrictive measures for the cities, 
and the encouragement of temperance societies and the 
spread of educational instruction. The result is the 
nearest approach to total abstinence that has ever yet 
been made by any country of ancient or modern tinies. 
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The account of a benevolent temperance society which 
runs public-houses on its own account is enough to make 
one’s mouth water. Education has made such progress 
that there are probably not five thousand persons in 
Finland who cannot read nor write. The primary schools 
would lose nothing by comparison with corresponding 
establishments in England and America. The land question 
was solved by the conversion of the peasants into pro- 
prietors by advancing the money on loan at a low rate of 
interest, sixteen agricultural schools were established and 
eighteen dairy-farming schools. The account given of 
the work done by the Finnish Diet in promoting agricul- 
ture may be taken as an example for the First Minister 
of Agriculture in Home-Ruled Ireland. From whatever 
point of view the country is studied, Finland is found to 
be fully abreast of the most civilised countries of the 
world. Not even in Sweden and Norway are life and 
property so secure as in Finland. The population is 
scrupulously, heroically, quixotically honest. 
THE POSITION OF WOMEN. 

On another point also their record is quite as admirable. 

Tried by that crucial test, the position of women, Finland 
deserves a place among the foremost nations of the world. 
Women are looked upon not as terrestrial houris created to 
minister to man’s pleasures, but as his companions, friends, 
fellow soldiers in the battle of life, and they are treated with 
all the respect, and allowed all the liberty, consonant with 
this view of their mission. ‘The schools, technicaland other, the 
university, the Government offices, the railways, post and tele- 
graph offices, are thrown open to them; women who are femmes 
soles possess and exercise the right of voting for members of 
the municipal councils, and public opinion in Finland is very 
strongly in favour of aczording them a voice in the election 
of representatives to the Diet, and the Diet itself is only 
kept from giving effect to the general desire by the know- 
ledge that Russia would never tolerate the innovation. The 
old respect for woman which inspired the laws of the 
Accadians of Babylon, and characterised the Finns of 
Pagan times, still manifests itself in the conceptions and 
institutions of modern Finland. | 

ALMOST TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE. 

In short, whether it is in.religion, trade, morality, agri- 
culture, industry, cleanliness, or anything else, the Finns- 
stand at the top of the tree, and if the writer be correct, 
we should be almost justified in concluding that the best 
thing, not only for Russia, but also for England and 
America, would be to put themselves under the tutelage 
of Finland. It is impossible to believe that any nation 
can be altogether so angelic as the Finns are here 
painted, but there seems to be no doubt at all that it 
would be a disastrous day for civilisation and humanity 
that would place the Grand Duchy under the rule of the 
Tchinovniks of St. Petersburg. ; 

Temple Bar.—Mr. Chisholm, formerly Chief Clerk of 
H.M. Exchequer, begins a series of papers this month en- 
titled “ Recollections of an Octogenarian Civil Servant,” 
which ought to be interesting. He was born in 1809, and 
entered the Civil Service at an early age. There is an his- 
toric-biographical paper on “ Bess of Hardwick,” or, in 
other words, Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury, who 
married four husbands, and died immensely rich without 
a friend. She built Chatsworth, Hardwick, and Oldcotes 
From the point of view of fiction, Zemple Bar is probably 
one of the strongest, if not the strongest, of all the maga- 
zines. Mrs. Lynn Linton begins a new novel, entitled 
“ Kept to the Ear;” Mr. W. E. Norris writes another, 
“ The Three Brothers;” while the third, entitled “ Love 
or Money,” is by an anonymous writer. 
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HOW I BECAME A JOURNALIST. 
BY M. DE BLOWITZ. 


In Harper’s for January, M. de Blowitz, of the Times, 
contributes a charming article, which contains a bit of the 
autobiography of that illustrious heto, the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Zimes. Journalists, like poets, are born 
and not made; but M. de Blowitz never discovered his 
vocation until after the suppression of the Commune, 
when the merest chance seemed to have led to his 
appointment on temporary duty by Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant; and he acquitted himself so well that he was 
subsequently appointed Mr. Oliphant’s successor, and so 
succeeded to a place in which he has deported himself 
as we all know. 


HIS FIRST INTRODUCTION TO THE “TIMES.” 


It is interesging to note that at the time when he 
was first asked to write for the Times he had never 
seen that newspaper, and Mr. Oliphant spread it out 
before him on the floor in all its vast expanse in order 
to overawe him. I was amazed, says M. de Blowitz. A 
friend of his had always told him he ought to write on a 
roomy daily newspaper; “I think that size would satisfy 
him.” Mr. Oliphant then explained to him in detail what 
the Times was, and M. de Blowitz slowly took in the 
secret of 

The success of the great English newspapers, how they 
came into possession of the vast resources at their disposal, 
and the benefits they confer on the people, tor whom they 
are at once a curb, a power, a stimulant, and a glory. I was 
delighted to find employment, even for a time, on the greatest 
of such journals. 


The real interest in the paper has nothing to do with 
journalism, however ; it lies in the realistic sketches of 
‘France during the Commune. M. de Blowitz, we learn 
from this charming egotistic article, played a leading part 
in the suppression of the Commune in Marseilles, and he 
held many interesting conversations with M. Thiers. 
After he had tasted the sweets of journalism on the 
Times, he reluctantly decided that he must leave journal- 
ism, and accept the Consul-Generalship of Riga, which 
M. Thiers had offered him. His reflections at this 
point are worthy of reproduction as a specimen of 
the satirical mode in which M. de Blowitz pokes fun at 
his French confréres :— 


“N.B.—THIS IS ROTE SARKASTIC.” 


Riga! It appeared to me now a place of exile. I had 
drunk too deeply of the sweets of alife the very struggles of 
which were full of delight. I clung to it. I made some 
advances to the Paris newspapers. I soon felt that to 
become a French journalist, talent, even if one has it, does 
not suffice. Many other qualities are necessary, and these I 
did not possess. Extreme suppleness, readiness in under- 
standing the public taste and in conforming to it, are indis- 
pensable in a French editor. He must possess besides the 
art of repelling a public adversary by alarming the indivi- 
dual, skill to command influence by asserting the possession 
of ft, a natural way of using the editorial “we” without a 
smile, a perfection of style which throws into the shade the 
interest of the facts and the skill with which they are 
grouped, a brilliancy of detail which dazzles and distracts 
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attention, something which is at once aggressive, bold, and 
sceptical. All these gifts the French newspaper. man 
possesses instinctively, and brings them to perfcction by 
living in a special miliew. I felt that I was destitute of all 
qualifications, without which no one. can reach an eminent 
posi‘ion on the French press, Sadly, then, I determined on 
the course I should take. I resolved to s2e M. Thiers in the 
course of the day, to remind him of the letter of appointment 
he had formerly promised to obtain for me. 


A HINT TO YOUNG JOURNALISTS, 


From this horrible prospect he was rescued by Mr. 
Oliphant offering him a permanent appointment on the 
Times, Mr. Hardman being called back to London. M. de 
Blowitz then found his appointed sphere and has remained 
in it ever since. The following practical little suggestion 
from the experience of a hardened interviewer is worthy 
of reproduction :— 


I am going, for the benefit of younger journalists, to give 
a hint which a good many of them whom I know would do 
well to keep in remembrance. When a man gives a corre- 
spondent an important piece of news, the latter should 
remain with him for a time, but change the conversation, 
and leave him while it has turned on something quite insig- 
nificant. If the correspondent take his departure abruptly, a 
flash of caution will burst upon his informant. He will 
reflect rapidly, and will beg the journalist not to repeat what 
he has said till he sees him again. The information would 
be lost, and the correspondent would suffer an annoyance 
that might have been saved if he had heard nothing. A 
newspaper has no use for confidential communications it 
cannot transmit to its readers. 


M. DE BLOWITZ PREACHETH. 


“T have never courted applause,” says M. de Blowitz, 
“nor feared criticism; I know that the reader will not 
continue to read what bores him.” A bore M. de Blowiiz 
never is, not even when he preaches sermons which, to do 
him justice, is very seldom; but in the present article he 
gives one which he gave to Mr. Oliphant, when that late 
mystic was endeavouring to convert him to Shakerism. 


“ Excuse me,” I said, “I think we might settle for good 
this question of proselytism, which might cause differences 
between us. I cannot accept the views of your prophet, 
which are based on pride. He has proved to you that you 
are greater than other men, because you have submitted to 
drive a dust cart. I prefer the word of Christ, who taught 
us not to eonsider ourselves greater or better than other men, 
because we are dust ourselves. Humanity oscillates between 
atheism, which rejects reason, and reason, which bows to faith. 
Those who would substitute gravitation for the law of God, 
those who would explain the everlasting harmony of the 
world by successive aggregations arising out of chaos in ful- 
filment of an unconscious and sublime ordonance, claim a 
greater effort from me than those who ask me to believe in 
one God and in the doctrine of the Trinity. When I have 
admitted that God created the world, I have expressed a 
belief certainly which makes revealed religions appear infi- 
nitely less miraculous, and a thousandfold more acceptable, 
than the theory of spontaneous creation and automatic 
development. ‘That from the midst of the people of God 
trodden under thé hoof of the pagan conqueror in the corrupt 
Greco-Roman world there should have arisen a prophet who, 
instead of hatred and revolution, preached charity, forgive- 
ness, brotherly love, and good-will toward all men, was itself 
a greater miracle than any of those attributed to Christ 
during His sojourn on earth. Unless you can teach me a 
religion which inculcates precepts more sublime than those 
of the Divine Philosopher of Nazareth, which your prophet 
does not do, leave me my faith without seeking to trouble it. 
You may make an unhappy man, but you will not make a 
disciple.” 














THE REVOLUTION IN THE ARGENTINE. 


THE important part which the Argentine crisis played in 
our late financial troubles will cause many people to 
turn with interest to M. Alfred Ebelot’s graphic account 
of the Revolution in Buenos Ayres contributed to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for December. M. Ebelot has 
long been known as an occasional writer upon Argentine 
affairs, and his residence in the country, his participation 
in its struggles, his personal acquaintance with its leading 
men, enable him to write with rare knowledge of the 
subject. His narrative focusses the facts within the 
limits of a brilliant sketch. His political opinions are, of 
course, his own. Probably he would claim for them that 
they are the opinions of every honest man, and his account 
certainly appears to justify the claim. 


The paper is too long and too full of matter new to the 
ordinary European reader to summarise entirely. What 
will remain in most memories after reading the pre- 
liminary sketch of the struggle between the Unionist and 
the Federalist parties with which it opens will be the 
opposing figures of the two men who were prominently 
associated with either side. The early fights, the 
ultimate triumph of the Unionist party, were led 
and inspired by General Mitre. Buenos Ayres 
rose from the position of the capital of a province 
to the capital of a nation. The Unionist party, 
having achieved the object of its first ambitions, became 
the National party. The truly tropical growth of the 
town of Buenos Ayres under the new régime is one of 
the political phenomena to which we have become 
accustomed in America. Life seemed literally to break 
out of its pavements. Men from every part of Argen- 
tina thronged its streets. It was impossible to build fast 
enough for the new inhabitants whom newly developed 
means of communication deposited daily at its doors. 
But a turn of the wheel of the great machine of 
government brought a man of the other party to 
direct this success. Dr. Miguel Juarez Celman became 


President. His party also underwent a change 
of name. The eternal ‘‘ L’Htat c'est moi” of the 
personal ruler tempted this gentleman. He also declared 


that there was but one party, which was his, and his 
followers became known as the ‘* Unconditionals.” They 
had need to make few conditions with their consciences 
in the road along which M. Ebelot describes them as 
passing. The maxim of the party, according to him, was 
simply that ‘‘to govern is to take.” President Celman 
had ‘‘a taste for receiving presents which was nothing 
short of comic.” On one of his birthdays a provincial 
governor who desired certain privileges, was not afraid 
to make him a present of land which had cost a million 
and a half of francs; nor was the President ashamed 
toaccept. And ‘‘like master, like man,” the rest of the 
officials followed suit until all sense of the value of 
money was lost. The description which follows 
in detail of the manner in which public works were 
sold, banks founded, and land mortgage companies 
encouraged, will be anything but agreeable reading for 
any holder of Argentine Stock. A couple of pages are 
devoted to the manner in which money was raised through 
the famous gedulas. The system of gedulas, if bond fide— 
as up to the issue of stock bearing the letter M it is 
believed to have been—was well conceived, and might 
have rendered great public service in a new country like 
Argentina. It was, briefly, a system of advancing money 
on mortgage to landowners who were supposed to use it 
for the purpose of putting their land into a fit state to be 
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cultivated in small lots. The lots were f% be cultivated 
by individuals who should gradually pay the mortgage 
and acquire the freehold. As each individual paid his 
mortgage, the landowner was to redeem this stock 
which bore a_ corresponding letter. The lender 
of the money was the Provincial Mortgage Bank 
of Buenos Ayres. The holders of the stock 
were, unfortunately for themselves, the investors, 
and, it must also frankly be admitted, the speculators of 
Europe. At first the working of the scheme was genuine 
and the effect beneficial, but the opportunities were too 
tempting to be neglected. Marshes, quicksands, every 
sort of absolutely valueless land, was soon figuring as 
security for advances in the public market. With 
sufficient interest at headquarters advances could be 
made on anything or nothing. Having pocketed the 
money the original parties to the contract ‘‘disposed of 
their interest ” to some man of them and there was an 
end of the transaction. There was no further question 
of interest or principal. 


For President Celman the financial system which he 
tolerated has resulted, according to M. Ebelot’s computa- 
tion, in a fortune which is variously estimated at from 
two hundred to three hundred millions of francs. Itis 
pleasant to turn from the picture of this man, known 
before his elevation to power by the title of the ‘‘ Insig- 
nificant,” to this other of the really great figure of 
Argentine politics. 


General Mitre was one of the brilliant phalanx who, in 
1852, inaugurated this era of modern institutions on the 
banks of the River Plata. Victorious on the field of 
battle, he was even more successful in the political cam- 
paign by which he put an end to divisions and assured 
the unity of the nation. As President of the Republic 
he commanded the allied armies of Brazil, Uruguay, and 
the Argentine Republic in the Paraguyan wars. Still a 
poor man, he laid down his power and made no attempt 
to exercise influence over the choice of his successor. 
This done he returned by necessity to his profession as 
a journalist, by taste to his studies as a man of letters 
and an historian. He spent twenty-two years in the 
seclusion of his own library, only. twice on occasions 
of public need coming forward to interfere actively in 
politics. In the meantime his paper, the Nacion, be- 
came the most important in South America, and the 
recognised guide of independent opinion in the Argen- 
tine Republic. He published also during this period 
several long works of striking merit, amongst them the 
‘* History of San Martin,” which appears to be no less 
remarkable for elevation and breadth of thought than 
for the fulness of knowledge to which it testifies, and a 
translation of Dante into Spanish. As poet, as historian, 
or as politician, in studious retirement, or in public action, 
his life has been equally devoted to the progress of 
generous ideas. The gratification of selfish ambition has 
formed no part of the aim to which he has consistently 
pressed forward. He inspired the civic unior to break 
through the horrible circle of corruption which bound the 
country, and in doing so brought about the fall of the 
late President. If the Argentine Republic now recovers 
herself and takes, as her friends hope she will, an 
honourable stand among the nations, it will be to General 
Mitre primarily that it is due, and we can well believe 
that when Celman and his crew have been long forgotten 
this one grand figure will remain towering above all 
which now surround it to serve at once for the pride and 
the inspiration of the future generations of Buenos Ayres. 
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WA‘ CH:.“AN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 
so, so! BY MR. C. H. SPURGEON. 

In the Sword and Trowel for January, Mr. Spurgeon 
contributes a brief article on the present crisis, in which 
he makes a moan over the novelties in religion, which 
he declares have acquired a dangerous popularity, even 
in the most orthodox quarters, at the present time. The 
following passages will be read with interest :— 


Those who have no delight in unsettlement and useless 
change are by no means indifferent spectators of the childish 
freaks of this light-headed generation. Certain of us are 
distressed beyond measure by that which others enter upon 
with alight heart. ‘To mention this is to bring upon such 
dissentients a storm of ridicule. Our regrets cause no con- 
cern to the changeful ones. Why should they? They des- 
pise the old fogies who cannot, like themselves, rush into the 
bogs after the jack-o’-lantern of progress. ‘ Doctrine!” cry 
they, ‘“ Who cares for that?” Calling it ‘‘dogma,” they 
make a football of it, and again they shout, “ Who cares ?” 
Without waiting for an answer, they harry forward in their 
infallible wisdom to exercise their liberality of spirit by 
scoffing at the narrow-minded orthodox. New teachings 
and new methods mar the peace of churches which, for 
many generations, have held to the once-delivered faith. 
The intrusion has been wanton and illegal; but what of 
that? Protests are of no avail: it usually suffices to answer 
them with a sneer. Where contempt would scarcely be 
prudent, the pretence of agreement is made to cover over a 
fatal difference, and to give opportunity to stab the truth in 
the back. All things appear to be regarded as fair in the 
conflict with old-fashioned believers: they are a kind of 
creature with whom no faith is to be kept, and to whom no 
rights are reserved, 

The results patent to all, in many cases, are the decay of 
piety, the death of prayer meetings, the frequenting of 
theatres and other places of amusement, lax morals, and a 
general worldliness of life. Need we go far to find Noncon- 
formist churches which will never be accused of Puritanism, 
but might truthfully be called clubs for social, political, 
literary, and sportive purposes? Of course, the provision of 
amnsement is judged to be laudable, and by no means a 
thing requiring to be defended; while the holding of 
bazaars, in which the stage itself is left in the rear, and 
Vanity Fair is outdone, is justiffed and commended. We 
have “ Institutes” for youth, where the gambler tries his un- 
accustomed hand, and “sing-songs,” where the frequenter 
of the low music-hall acquires his first taste for the comic 
and the loose. The more “liberal” the doctrine, the more 
free-and-easy the living. These are the new lamps which 
are offered us for the old. We are to barter away the gold 
of Ophir, and receive, in exchange, the mud of the Dead 
Sea. Will all professors have it so? Will the free churches 
be in the forefront of this mad movement towards the 
abyss? 

It is cheering to believe that many have of late been 
braced up, and are recovering their footing. Testimony for 
the Gospel is clearer from many pulpits than it was wont to 
be; for which may God be praised! In other cases the new 
system has worked itself out ; and, aroused by the disastrous 
result, the peuple have returned tothe truth which thev once 
loved. The heart of the churches is in a great measure 
sound ; and when those who rule the hour are no longer able 
to silence the much-enduring people, there will be a return 
to the former beliefs, and this will be accompanied by a 
firmer adhesion to them in the future. Too much is it a fact 
that a clique is ruling, and the real voice of the people is 
unheard. 


It is satisfactory to see that Mr. Spurgeon is recovering 
a little of the confidence of his earlier years. But a short 
time ago he seemed to fear that the Down-grade Move- 
ment was going to sweep us headlong to perdition. 
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THE PIGMIES OF THE AFRICAN FOREST. 


Tue first place in Scribner for January is occupied by a 
copiously illustrated article by Mr. Stanley, on the 
“Pigmies of the African Forest.” Mr. Stanley begins by 
explaining that— 


For the benefit of such of your readers as take an interest 
in pigmy humanity, I have taken the trouble to write this 
article, that they may have a little more considerateness for 
the undersized creatures inhabiting the Great Forest of 
Equatorial Africa. ‘They musé relieve their minds of the 
Darwinian theory, avoid coupling man with the ape, and 
bani-h ail thougnts of the fictitious small-brained progenitor 
supposed to be existing somewhere on land unsubmerged 
siuce the Eocene period. For there is no positive evidence as 
yet that man was otherwise than he is to-day, viz.,a biped 
endowed with mind. ‘Think of troglodytes, pile-villages, 
bog-men, riverdrift-men, cave-men, men of the Stone, Bronze, 
Iron, or Steel Ages, down to the highly-cultured Bostonian 
men and women of the period, and we can produce evidences 
to prove that man, throughout all periods since he came on 
the earth, has been a creature separate and distinct from all 
others, from the fact that he possessed a mind. In- 
tellectually, the pigmies of the African forest are the equals 
of about fifty per cent. of the modern inhabitants of any 
great American city to-day. And yet there has been no 
change, or progress of any kind, among the pigmies of the 
forest since the time of Herodotus. 


The article does not contain much that is new, for 
Mr. Stanley has said so much about the pigmies in his 
letters and in his book that as we turn page after page it 
is impossible to avoid a feeling that you have heard all 
this before. Still, it is well to have a popular mono- 
graph on the subject in such a magazine as Scribner's. 
The pigmies vary in height from thirty-three inches to 
four feet four; they are beardless, but their bodies are 
covered with a long fell, long enough to be taken hold of 
by the fingers. Mr. Stanley is quite sure that they are 
cannibals, although he has never seen them eating 
human flesh. The poisoned arrows are charged with a 
poison so deadly that the meest puncture develops 
dreadful gangrenous tumours and tetanus. Mr. Stanley 
says :— 

They are many degrees below the larger aborigines in the 
knowledge of how to make themselves comfortable, and 
yaise food for their families. They do not manufacture 
cloth out of tree-bark, nor do they know what trees will 


- furnish dyes, or how to make pots and water-vessels out of 


earth, or how to make needles out of iron and bone, or how 
to smelt the hematite to reduce it to iron, or how to forge 
the iron into weapons of defence, or how to make nets of 
plant-fibre. They make no clearings, neither do they plant or 
sow, and their dwellings, though neat enough, are not to be 
compared to the laboriously constructed villages of the big 
agricultural tribes. ; i 

But these nomads have demonstrated that they have quick 
human sympathies, are affectionate, tractable, and teachable. 
They are courageous, and prompt to defend their families ; 
they know how to select beautiful sylvan camps; they can 
find their way to any quarter of the compass thro the 
primeval forest; the untenanted woods have no terror for 
them; they are powerful against the elephant and the 
leopard, more cunning than the chimpanzee; their craft 
enables them to trap the shy lemur or the knowing parrot. 
Neither bird nor beast can escape them. With the virtues 
of many plants they are familiar, and they know what wild 
edibles or esculents may be eaten with impunity. They 
make the larger tribes pay tribute to them, and the most 
powerful communities of settlers are glad of their for- 
bearance. 
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THE LATE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 
BY THE REV, MALCOLM MACCOLL. 


Tur Rev. Maleulm MacColl writes in the Contemporary 
upon Dean Church. He says :— 


Indomitable love of truth, sincerity, humility, equity» 
generosi y, patience—these formed the ethical soil in which 
his mind was rooted. Consequently, he never lost: his balance 
in any of the surging controversies of the last fifty years; 
while others, some of them men of great name, gave up hope 
and left the field—some for Rome, some for Agnosticism, 
-some for weary Indifferentism. Dean Church, unlike New- 
man, combined in a rare degree the historical and critical 
faculties. His essay on Dante alone stamps him as one of the 
first critics of any age; and his volumes on Anselm, Bacon, 
-and “The Beginnings of the Middle Ages,” his singularly 
brilliant and comprehensive sketch of “ The Early Ottomans,” 
must make everyone who has read them sigh that a mind so 
powerful, so discriminating, so amply furnished with know- 
ledge, and in command of a style at once so dignified and 
attractive, did not find time to leave behind him some monu- 
mental work on history, in addition to the fragmentary mono- 
graphs which show how well equipped he was for the tasx. 
He gave one the impression, more than any man I have ever 
known, of saintliness, of a life detached from this world 
sand having its roots in the unseen. To him it was an intense 
reality. He seriously wished more than once to resign his 
deanery, not merely because he sighed for the country, but 
Jecause he, the ideal dean, believed himself unfitted for the 
post. And there came another motive later. He was very 
-anxious to see Dr. Liddon removed from Oxford, both because 
he saw that Oxford was depressing him unduly, and also 
because he felt that a man of Liddon’s power and unique 
position should, for the Church’s sake and his own, be placed 
in a position of responsibility. When it became evident, 
therefore, that Dr. Liddon was not to be a bishop, Dean 
Church was desirous of making way for him in the deanery 
-of St. Paul’s—a sacrifice which friends prevented, and to 
which Dr. Liddon himself would have been the very last to 
consent. 


SHOULD WE HAVE AN ENGLISH ACADEMY ? 
YES, BY ONE; NO, BY ANOTHER. 


In the Author for December 15th, Mr. H. G. Keene 
says :— 

Now that everyone can read, and literature has to be pro- 
duced for multitudes who, for the most part, are without the 
means of criticism, there does seem to be, at least, as 
much need for an antiseptic power in literary art as there 
«vas in France in the time of Richelieu. 

But, besides‘the dangers to which our language is exposed 
by the unlettered condition of the great majonity of readers 
on this side of the Atlantic, there is the further iliimitable 
peril from a public like that of the Western part of the United 
States. 

The great evils against which writers of English, how- 
ever able, have now to be guarded are—abridgment of phrase 
and neologism. The first arises from every one being ina 
hurry ; the second, the desire to attract by smartness and by 
using new locutions where words of excellence and sufficiency 
already exist. 

If an Academy of philological experts could really do 
anything to provide against these practices, it would surely 
render valuable service to the cause that we must all have at 
heart. 

Mr. J. Stanley Little, replying, says :— 

In this matter why instance the French Academy? The 
French are an academic people; we are not. The Royal 
Academy of Arts should be, to us, “a solemn warning.” The 
Royal Academy of Arts is in its decadence, as any art dealer 
or any Academician, were he to speak the truth, would admit 
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In founding an Academy of Letters we shall bring into being, 
on parallel lines, all the abuses and foibles which the critics 
have so valiantly combated in the case of the existing insti- 
tution. The R.A.’s are the carriage folk of art; why should 
we not also have, it is asked, the carriage folk of literature ? 
Undoubtedly the prospect has attractions. An Academy of 
Letters would, without doubt, ignore the original and sincere 
workers. Such an Academy would, in the nature of things, 
be mainly formed of men who had successfully tickled the 
palate of the groundlings, or mildly reflected classic models. 
I am convinced that there is not an evil of over-production, 
nor of gold, or notoriety-hunting, which the institution of 
an Academy of Letters would not increase tenfold. As for 
the standards of language and style, they are not to be ob- 
tained or preserved-bysuch means, Again,I instance the 
Royal Academy, which has done nothing for English art in 
the concrete sense, and in regard to individual artists of the 
highest distinction, has done all it could to crush them out 
of existence. The things actually desired by men seeking 
election would be the purple and fine linen. ‘lo found an 
Acaemy of Letters would be to institute, open-eyed, another 
crying evil. 


AN AMERICAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA. 


Mk. Jos1au Royce, in Scribner for January, describes for 
the American public his impressions of Australia. Mr. 
Royce does not believe in the possibility of an all-embrac- 
ing English Federation. He says the Americans owe their 
national unity to God and the Mississippi Valley. The 
English race hasno Mississippi Valley, and Mr. Royce thinks 
that the oceans divide it into different politica! divisions, 
forgetting that the ocean nowadays binds communities 
together instead of dividing them ; but for the water- 
way between England and Australia the Antipodes could 
never have been included in the same Empire with Great 
Britain. That which the sea hath bound together the sea 
does not necessarily divide. Mr. Royce, however, is of a 
different opinion. 

It is almost certain that a period not far distant will see 
both Australia and New Zealand separated from the mother 
country, and engaging in an eventful life as the principal 
powers of the southern hemisphere. 

Geographically Australia is made for unity, but out of 
the great problem of south versus north important com- 
plications are sure to grow. At present— 

The rural conditions of southern Australia are certainly very 
promising, in view of this kindly climate and this vigorous 
population. And if great nations are created by their farmers, 
the future looks bright for the Australian. 

After a pleasant description of the mountain scenery of 
Australia, Mr. Royce embodies his political reflections in 
a conversation between himself and his friend, the gist of 
which is that political life in Australia is much more 
vigorous and full of practical idealism than American. 

But it was this undercurrent of idealistic socialism that 
attracted most my attention. Our early statesmen in this 
country used to fear nothing so much as the European tyrants 
who, no doubt, were longing to get at our liberties; hence 
our early tendency was mainly toward whatever secured 
popular freedom, and checked the powers above. The Aus- 
tralian leader is nowadays thinking, it would seem, of nothing 
so much as of some new social tie by which he may persuade 
the popular will to bind itself. After all, are not social ties 
the glory of rational human life? The result is already 
strange—this vast, weird continent, where nature is the most 
primitive and unexpected in her desolation and barbarism, 
fast filling with men whose thoughts are daily fuller of 
elaborate political schemes and social theories. At this 
rate, before another century Australia will show us some of 
the most remarkable experiments in State Socialism that 
have ever yet been seen, 
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‘A LAY OF IMPERIAL UNITY.” 


“ Tue English-speaking world has yet to find its Arndt, 
who will answer in verse the question, What is the 
fatherland of the English-speaking man? Pending his 
arrival, Mr. John Dennistoun Wood, of Melbourne, has 
made a gallant attempt to give poetic expression to the 
aspirations of the Royal Colonial Institute. His poem, 
entitled “The Briton’s Land, a Lay of Imperial Unity,” is 
published in the opening number of the Journal of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, by special direction of the 
Council :— 


Should German, Russ, or Frank demand 
What country is the Briton’s land, 
As no vainglorious boast would I 
. To that inquiry thus reply :— 
His is the land where the north breeze 
Blows foam across the Orcades ; 
Where Donegal’s rock-wall flings back 
The foiled Atlantic’s fierce attack ; 
Where Dover with its cliffs of snow 
Serenely views his ancient foe ; 
Where Calpe’s* warders hold the key 
That shuts and opes the Inland Sea ; 
Where lies the Islet which monk-knights bold 
Against the Moslem held of old ; 
Where stands the Cape,{ by tempests beat, 
Round which Da Gama steered his fleet ; 
Where billows from the antarctic pole 
Against Cape Pillar’s§$ basalt roll ; 
Where graze Australia’s myriad flocks 
And shine her golden sands and rocks ; 
Where the twin summits of Mount Cook! 
The England of the South o’erlook ; 
Where lies Ceylon mid pearly seas 
With palm-leaves rustling in the breeze ; 
Where rolls Hydaspes,§_ which of yore 
The Macedonian’s galleys bore ; 
Where, born mid Himalayan snows, 
By marble mosques** the Jumna flows; 
Where by the Irawaddi’'s streamtt 
Is heard the elephant’s shrill scream ; 
Where summer isles}t lie in the seas 
That wash the Golden Chersonese; 
Where Hong Kong with ship-crowded bay 
Stands at the gateway of Cathay ; 
Where mountains, clad with mighty pines, 
Rise steep above Columbia’s mines ; 
Where down the cliffs with thund’rous roar 
The waves of the Saint Lawrence pour ; 
Where fishers by Newfoundland reap 
The finny harvest of the deep ; 
Where on the Caribbean Isles, 
Begirt with palms, the ocean smiles ; 
Where Demerara’s fertile plains 
Exult in wealth of sugar-canes. 


On arctic shores, in tropic seas, 

The Briton’s banner courts the breeze; 
Beneath the palm-tree and the oak 

He speaks the tongue that Shakespeare spoke ; 
Beneath the Southern Cross and Bear 

His children lisp the selfsame prayer ; 





* Calpe is the ancient name of the Rock of Gibraltar. 

t The Knights of St. John bravely held Malta against the Turks in 
the 16th century. 

I Vasco da Gama was the first European to sail to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope, formerly called the Cape of Storms. 

§ Cape Pillar is the south-eastern extremity of Tasmania. 

|| Mount Cook, the highest mountain in New Zealand, rises in two 


peaks. 
Sf eed the Great launched his flotilla on the Hydaspes, now the 
elum. 
** At Agra and Delhi. 
tt In Upper Burma the wild elephants may be heard trumpeting to 
each other across the Irawaddi. c 
I] Penang and Singapore. 
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Upon his land ne’er sets the sun, 

His harvest toil is never done; 

As soon as England’s veiled in night 
New Zealand hails the eastern light ; 
When icebergs block Canadian seas 
Grain ripens at th’ Antipodes ; 

Each hour his ports throughout the world 
Behold his vessels’ sails unfurled, 

Or hear the rattle, as descends 

The anchor when the voyage ends. 


Placed side by side the bridal pair 
Before the priest and altar swear :— 
One now we are and shall be ever 

Till death the life-long union sever. 

No marriage-vow can break the doom 
That bounds life's journey by the tomb ; 
But nations worthy to endure 

May immortality secure. 

We therefore will the vow record, 
Without one qualifying word ;— 

One now we are, and shall remain 
Till moons shall cease to wax and wane, 
A hundred lands together strung 

On this strong cord—one Crown, one Tongue. 


This is not bad, but it only deals with one-half of the 
English - speaking race. The division between the 
Americans and the English is temporary, and will pass 
away. The true poet should strike a not for the: 
purpose of perpetuating the division, but for the purpose: 
of healing the breach which has already lasted ser 
enough. 


IN PRAISE OF MADAME BLAVATSKY. 
BY ANNIE BESANT. 


THERE is a characteristic article in Lucifer of December: 
15th, entitled “The Theosophical Society and H. P. B.,” in. 
which one of the editors of the magazine delivers herself 
of a whole-hearted panegyric upon her sister editor, which 
is curious in many ways—among others, the extent to- 
which it shows Mrs. Besant has thrown herself into 
theosophy. She declares the question, whether the: 
twentieth century is to gro in darkness, with none to- 
guide? depends upon whether or not the brotherhood of 
the Theosophical won ong: d is faithful to its high ideal. At 
present it would seem that the brotherhc 9d has come very 
far short of its duty in this respect. Madame Blavatski 
is the centre of the society, and when the storm broke 
upon her devoted head, her followers rallying round her, 
tried to minimise her position, and argued that the teach- 
ings remained impregnable, whether the teacher was 
trustworthy or not. Against this Mrs. Besant protests 
with vigour. Her discourse to the unfaithful members of 
the faithful brotherhood is sum~-7 up under the 
following heads :— 


(1). Either she is a messenger from the Masters, or else she 
is a fraud. 

(2). In either case the Theosophical Society would have had 
no existence without her. 

(3). If she is a fraud, she is a woman of wonderful ability 
and learning, giving all the credit of these to some persons 
who do not exist. 

(4). If H. P. B. is a true messenger, opposition to her is 
opposition to the Masters, she being their only channel to the 
Western World. 

(5). If there are no Masters, the Theosophical Society is an 
absurdity, and there is no use in keeping it up. But if there 
are Masters, and H. P. B. is their messenger, and the Theoso- 
phical Society their foundation, the Theosophical Society and 
H. P. B. cannot be separated before the world. 
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THE SOCIALIST IDEAL IN ART. 


BY MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 

In the New Review for January Mr. William Morris, 

poet and socialist, writes on the “ Social Idealin Art.” He 

maintains that, to put it very bluntly and shortly, under 

the present state of society happiness is only possible to 
artists and thieves. This was not so formerly. 


Art was once the common possession of the whole people ; 
it was the rule.in the Middle Ages that the produce of 
handicraft was beautiful. Then it was only Ruin which 
bore on its face the tokens of its essential hideousness ; 
to-day, it is prosperity that is externally ugly. 

Art is only enjoyed by comparatively few persons, by 
the rich and the parasites that minister to them. directly, 
but even the rich have very little enjoyment of art— 


Simply because the great mass of effective art, that which 
pervades all life, must be the result of the harmonious co- 
operation of neighbours. And a rich man has no neighbours 
—nothing but rivals and parasites. 

This, then, is the position of art in this epoch. It is help- 
Jess and crippled amidst the sea of utilitarian brutality. It 
cannot perform the most necessary functions: it cannot build 
a decent house, or ornament a book, or lay out a garden, or 
prevent the ladies of the time from dressing in a way that 
caricatures the body and degrades it. On the one hand it is 
cut off from the traditions of the past, on the other from the 
life of the present. It is the art of a clique and not of the 
people. The people are too poor to have any share of it. As 
an artist I know this, because I can see it. 

Having thus defined what art is now, Mr. Morris pro- 
ceeds to describe what it will be in the ideal society to 
which he looks forward :— 


Instead of looking upon art as a luxury incidental to a 
certain privileged position, the Socialist claims art as a 
necessity of human life which society has no right to with- 
hold from any one of the citizens ; and he claims also that in 
order that this claim may be established people shall have 
every opportunity of taking to the work which each is best 
fitted for; not only that there may be the least possible 
waste of human effort, but also that that effort may be exer- 
cised pleasurably. For I must here repeat what I have often 
had to say, that the pleasurable exercise of our energies is at 
once the source of all art and the cause of all happiness: 
that is to say, it is the end of life. So that once again the 
society which does not givea due opportunity to all its members 
to exercise their energies pleasurably has forgotten the end 
of life, is not fulfilling its functions, and therefore is a mere 
tyranny to be resisted at all points. Furthermore, in the 
making of wares there should be some of the spirit of 
the handicraftsman, whether the goods be made by hand, 
or by a machine that helps the hand, or by one that super- 
sedes it. 

The market of neighbours, the interchange of mutual good 
services, will be established, and will take the place of the 
present gambling market, and its bond-slave the modern 
factory system. But the working in this fashion, with the 
unforced and instinctive reciprocity of service, clearly 
implies the existence of something more than a mere 
gregarious collection of workmen. It implies a consciousness 
of a society of neighbours, that is of equals, of men who do 
indeed expect to be made use of by others, but only so far as 
the services they give are pleasing to themselves ; so far as 
they are services the performance of which is necessary to 
their own well-being and happiness. 


Now, as on the one hand I know that no worthy popular 
art can grow out of any other soil than this of freedom and 
mutual respect, so on the other I feel sure both that this 
epportunity will be given to art, and also that it will avail 
itself of it, and that, once again, nothing which is made by 
man will be ugly, but will have its due form, and its due 
ornament, will tell the tale of its making and of its use, even 
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where it tells no other tale. And this because when people 
once more take pleasure in their work, when the pleasure 
rises to a certain point, the expression of it will become irre- 
sistible, and that expression of pleasure is art, whatever form 
it may take. 

The first step toward the fresh new-birth of art must inter- 
fere with the privilege of private persons to destroy the beauty 
of the earth for their private advantage, and thereby to rob 
the community. This very privilege, which is but the 
privilege of the robber by force of arms, is just the thing 
which it is the aim and end of our present organisation to 
uphold ; and all the formidable executive at the back of it, 
army, police, law courts, presided over by the judges as repre- 
senting the executive, is directed towards this one end— 
to take care that the richest shall rule, and shall have full 
licence to injure the commonwealth to the full extent of his 
riches, 


PRIZES FOR 1891. 

THE proprietors of Atalanta offer a free first-class 
return trip from London through Paris to Switzerland 
and back to every party of six readers who during the 
coming year have secured 1,000 annual subscribers, 
so that each competitor has to obtain 167 new orders. 
The first-class railway tickets will be available for 
thirty days, and each of the girls will receive hotel 
coupons worth £7; they will travel under the escort of 
an experienced chaperon. There are also second and 
third prizes. In addition to this, Atalanta offers prizes 
of £1 1s. and 10s. 6d. for the best and second best doll 
dressed in the costume of any character in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels. Prizes to the same amount are offered for 
each of the following subjects :— 

Any specimen of art embroidery, in colour. 

A hand-painted fan. 

An account, in less than 500 words, of the reader's favourite 
public character, who has died within the year 1890. 

A critical review of the volume of Atalanta for 1889-1890. 
(Not more than 500 words.) 

All competitions to be sent in by March ist. 
October Atalanta. 

Little Folks offers six competitions, each arranged in 
three divisions. The first division is for those of the ages 
of fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen; the second division for 
those of the ages of ten, eleven, twelve, and thirteen ; 
and the third division for those under the age of ten. 
The following are the competitions :— 

1. Quilts, made of any material, suitable for cots in 
children’s hospitals and kindred institutions. N.B.—Com- 
petitors may use their discretion not only as regards 
materials, but also as to the borders, which may be orna- 
mental or otherwise. The size is to be about 46 in. long and 
26 in. broad. 

2. Knitted or crocheted articles, useful in children’s 
hospitals, such as shawls, jackets, undervests, crossovers, 
socks, stockings, etc., etc. 

3. Scrap albums. In this competition the albums may 
include not only the ordinary scraps and coloured and plain 
pictures, but also pressed flowers, ferns, seaweed, Christmas, 
New Year, Easter, and birthday cards, etc., etc. The 
albums themselves may be either bought or made by the 
competitors. 

4, Plain needlework, as shown in night-dresses and cotton 
and print frocks for children and infants in hospitals. In 
this competition machine sewing is not allowed, and no 
article is to be washed. 

5. Single dolls (including baby and rag dolls), in ordinary 

clothes or in costume—historical, military, naval, repre- 
senting nationalities, etc. N.B.—The clothes should be made 
to take off and put on. 

6. Toys made of any material, rag animals, and wool play- 
things, as shown in wool balls, knitted and crocheted reins, 
etc., etc. Toys of any kind suitable for hospitals will be 
allowed. 


For rules, see 
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AMERICA’S MISSION IN THE WORLD. 


TWO VIEWS, BY AN AMERICAN AND A SCOTCHMAN,. 


Two writers discuss this question in the American 
reviews, one an American and the othera Scotchman. The 
Scotchman is Dr. Lyon Playfair, who writes in the North 
American Review, and thinks that it is the mission of 
America to substitute arbitration for war. The American 
is President E, B. Andrews, who, in the Arena, writing on 
“ Patriotism in Public Schools,” advocates the adoption of 
a spirited foreign policy which could hardly fail at first to 
involve the Americans in foreign war. President Andrews 
is an eloquent patriot, and argues strenuously in favour 
of the utilisation of the common schools to build up 
patriots who believe in their country. The following 
passages are very significant, sounding a note which will 
be ere long audible far beyond the confines of the 
Republic :— 
WANTED, A PROPER STATESMAN! 

On the schools of this land, high and low, depends in 
eminent degree the question of its eternal life. In conjunc- 
tion with the Church they must see to it that righteousness 
abounds more and more among the people. Out of them in 
great part must come that spiritual life, which shall quench 
our huckstering temper, shame into the abyss our base 
politics, and broaden our thought from sectional to national 
themes. ‘The schools must grow the public men with inspir- 
ing policies, who shall dare to speak again of the divine 
mission of America. 

Witk what relief, with what applause, should we not receive 
him, were God pleased once more to turn out a true states- 
man within our borders, insisting, prophet-like, upon our 
national duties—duties to the other nations of this continent, 
duties to the world ! 

I believe it to be true that either Chinese, Russian, or 
Anglo-Saxon civilisation is to become predominant upon 
the globe. Whether or not it shall be the Saxon, we, rather 
than England, must answer, for upon us remains more of the 
dew of our youth. We are not only fresher, we are freer, 
more inventive, and tied by living bonds to nearly every 
nationality on earth. 

AMERICA MUST LEAD. 

America must lead in the future civilisation of our race. 
God has, I believe, this lastingand glorious mission for the great 
American Republic, but we must prove ourselves worthy of it. 
The dream of Mr. Blaine and the dream of Mr. Butterfield 
will some day be realised. More than this. Not always will 
that morbid notion of earlier Americanism control us, that we 
are perpetually to keep aloof from the affairs of the Old 
World. Why should we thus refrain? Wherein is it fitting 
that the fate of weaker nations and races in Africa, in Asia, 
and in the islands of the sea, should for ever continue to be 
devided by Germany, Russia, Great Britain, France, and Italy, 
lands of a civilisation confessedly less ethical than ours? 
Have our matchless fortune and power been given us for 
naught? Nay; noblesse oblige: our privilege puts us under 
bond to help the weaker. Where is the prophet-statesman— 
the Mohammed or the Savonarola—who shall affectingly 
expound to us our national calling? The schools of America 
must raise him up. 

AMERICA AND ARBITRATION. 

In the North American Review Dr. Lyon Playfair, whose 
article is entitled “A Topic for Christmas,” delivers himself 
of an essay on international arbitration which would have 
gladdened the heart of the late Mr. Henry Richard. He 
says :— 

To the United States the lovers of peace look with hope 
and confidence that she will take a leading part in the pro- 
motion of peace by international arbitration. Her growth is 
the great fact of modern history. She is a country of bound- 
less resources, and has shown that she can carry on great and 
successful wars, so that her intervention as a peacemaker 
could not be misinterpreted. She is strong now, and has all 
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the elements of growing strength. She has no huge armies: 
or navies weighing on her finances, and is outside the 
jealousies of European politics; while, being neutral as. 
regards them, she is the natural guardian of neutral righis. 


HOW SHE CAN BEGIN. 


The United States has already referred thirty-three inter-- 
national disputes toarbitration during the present century. She 
is better fitted than any other great nation to enforce this. 
principle upon the world. She car begin by promoting per- 
manent treaties between herself and France and England. ‘The 
public opinion of the latter country would gladly support a. 
movement for a treaty of peace between the two nations. 
We, at least, have a brotherhood between us. We are 
both the common inheritors of the traditions and glories. 
of the Anglo - Saxon race, from which we have ob-- 
tained the spirit of conciliation —a spirit that has so- 
aided the national development of both countries. If 
we make and preserve a treaty of amity, the great Anglo- 
Saxon race throughout the world will become a security for 
peace and a surety for the growth of constitutional liberty.. 
When Canning, in the first quarter of the century, recog- 
nised the South American republics, he used words which. 
were substantially true, though arrogant in form: “ I called 
into existence a new world to redress the balance of the- 
old.” The American people have a right to use these words, 
if Canning had not, and from the new world may come the- 
realisation of the heaven-born idea of arbitration, when war- 
between nations will be deemed to be a barbarism and a 
crime against humanity. 

“GIVE PEACE IN OUR TIME, O LORD.” 


While continental countries in Europe groan under these 
burdens, it is the privilege and duty of English-speaking 
people to preach and to practise the doctrine of peace.. 
Every Sunday morning the prayer arises in England, “ Give- 
peace in our time, O Lord!” ‘This prayer is national, but it. 
is tollowed by another, catholic and unique, applying to all 
nations, that they may have “ unity, peace, and concord.” 
A few hours after these prayers have been made in the 
churches of England they are repeated in those of the 
United States, and pass with the rising light till they 
girdle the whole world. The realisation of these prayers is. 
within the power of the Anglo-Saxon race. They are 
animated by the spirit of love, liberty, and order, which has. 
already done so much to ameliorate humanity, and the 
triumph of their mission will be the maintenance of peace- 


between nations. 


DOWRIES FOR DAUGHTERS? YES OR NO? 
AN AMERICAN SYMPOSIUM. 


In the North American Review for December there are- 
half-a-dozen papers, by various writers, discussing the: 
question whether or not daughters should have dowries. 
The discussion is opened by Mr. Messinger, who maintains. 
that marriage is on the decrease because women have no 
dowries, and that Americans are killing themselves. 
because they do not make the saving betimes which would 
be necessitated if the duty of providing for their 
daughters’ dowry was first thought of in eac household 
Mr. Messinger says :— 

A plea for the dowry becomes a plea for achange in the- 
habits of the American community that would decrease its. 
cares and increase its happiness many fold. The difference 
between nineteen families in twenty living fully up to their 
means and the same proportion living within their means is, 
in respect to comfort and cheer, almost inconceivable. 

To him replies Mrs. H. P. Stopford, who discovers in 
the dowry a pernicious suggestion, a short cut to the. 
establishment of a system of social caste. Give our 
daughters dowries, she says, and there would be an im- 
pregnable barrier of habits, manners, and thoughts formed 
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between classes. Down with the dowry ! therefore, and 
let every woman be taught that every girl should take 
care of herself and become self-supporting. Educate 
them properly, and then— 

A greater number of them will scorn to become a dead- 
weight on a husband’s hands, and will continue their work 
after marriage, whenever possible. If the actress who marries 
and becomes the mother of children does not find it neces- 
sary to leave her business, no other healthy woman need do 
so, except upon occasion. 

Mrs. Amelia Barr is also against dowries. She says :— 

Dowry is an antiquated provision for daughters, behind 
the genius of the age, incompatible with the dignity of 
American men and the intelligence and freedom of American 
women. 

She regards the dowry as destructive of the essence 
of honourable marriage, for she says :--- 

That a husband should provide the means of subsistence 
is the very Magna Charta of honourable marriage; and nine 
hundred and ninety-nine men out of a thousand so accept 
it. It is the precise point on which all true husbands feel 
the most keenly sensitive. They want no other man—no 
matter what his relationship or friendship—to support their 
wives. 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher writes a somewhat twaddly 
article, chiefly notable because of her assertion that 
Mrs. Grundy is no authority in best American circles. She 
says— 

No woman with good manners and reasonable intellectual 
culture, who can from the simplest and cheapest materials 
dress neatly and becomingly (and that is not hard to do), 
need fear reproach from any in the very best society, even if 
known to do all her work without the aid of a single servant. 

Mrs. Livermore maintains that the best dowry a girl 
can have is capacity to earn money. She scouts the idea 
that she must cease to be a wage-earner when she 
becomes a wife and a mother. On this point she says— 

1 know one young wife, whose small house is prettily fur- 
nished and fastidiously kept by herself, who makes 25 dols. a 
month by crocheting for a fancy store. I know another 
whose manufacture of artistic novelties for the holiday 
trade yields her about 250 dols. a year. One young wife 
earns money by the home manufacture and sale of cosmetics 
that are free from deleterious or poisonous ingredients. 

Mrs. Rollins, while approving in a general way of 
dowries, providing they could be secured without sacri- 
ficing her brother’s advantages, or of better things for 
herself. It is evident from the women’s papers that the 
European conviction that a woman should be an endowed 
institution has not taken root on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

: JOURNALISM IN JAIL, 

THE STORY OF A PRISON NEWSPAPER. 

AN anonymous writer in the North American Review 
for December, gives an interesting account of the 
founding of the first newspaper printed and published in 
jail. It seems that there are now several newspapers pub- 
lished in Americans prisons, but the first was the Summary, 
the initial number of which was published in the New York 
State reformatory of Elmira on Thanksgiving Eve, 1883. 
The writer, who seems to have been a burglar who had 
graduated at Oxford University in England and had had 
a little journalistic experience in New York, thus de- 
scribes the first issue of this novel paper. 

The Summary caused a genuine sensation. The general 
plan of the paper was rather ambitious ; it embraced a résumé 
of select foreign and domestic news, selections from choice 
contemporary literature, a page of editorial opinions on home 
matters, and a page or more of such prison news as was not 
of a distinctly criminal or vicious character. About 500 
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copies comprised the first edition, and nearly all of these 
were distributed among the prisoners, 

The editor of the Summary at this time was also secretary 
of the prison schools; he enjoyed very few more privileges. 
than were granted to any other prisoner; hence most of his 
work was done late at night in his cell. ‘he printers, too, 
were busy all day at their regular tasks, and could find time 
only at uncertain intervals to work on the paper. Moreover, 
the little rickety press had a habit of going to pieces on 
critical occasions. The Summary never missed an issue, but. 
went on in steady progress till its size was incréased and it 
was published at more frequent intervals. It is now an 
eight-page weekly paper. I[t devotes an entire page to: 
extracts on topics of the time, another to notes of sociological 
importance, another to “ Contemporary History,” another to 
“ Salmagundi;” there is alsoa page giving a résumé of the: 
week’s news ; and the editor reserves a page for the expres- 
sion of his own opinions. The home news occupies two pages.. 

It is noteworthy that very little assistance has been 
rendered by the prisoners in the way of contributions to 
the Summary. A “ Contributors’ Page” was established in 
the early days, and maintained for two or three years; but 
the editor was obliged to write nearly all the “contributed 
articles.” ‘The scarcity of suitable editors among the: 
prisoners has always been discouraging. 

The name of the Summary was adopted with a distinct. 
purpose, It was originally intended that the paper should 
be a summary of the best news of the day; and so 
far as the treatment of outside matters is concerned 
the Summary more than windicates its pretensions. 
It has been necessary, however, to depart to some extent: 
from the original plan so far as the treatment of home 
matters is concerned. By far the larger part of prison life 
is routine, and the sensational incidents that occur are of 
necessity carefully suppressed, so that one of the most 
serious problems that has always confronted the editor is the 
difficulty of securing eligible home news. Many a time I 
have left my desk and stolen out into the prison yard to 
obtain, if possible, some little item that might interest my. 
readers. 1 have been almost glad when a prisoner has been. 
injured by machinery, or an accident to a belt or a pulley has. 
occurred in one of the shops. A large fire once in the prison 
factories was a god-send. 

One man did all the work. He prepared and edited the 
news and the newspaper and magazine selections, wrote the 
editorials, read proofs, and “ made up” the formes, After a 
while the office was enlarged, a Hoe steam press was pur- 
chased, and the typographical facilities were improved. We 
had three New York daily newspapers and a considerable: 
number of weekly exchanges, and we borrowed the magazines.. 
We thought at one time during the blizzard in the spring of 
1888 that we should have to miss an issue, but we secured 
communication with the outside world in time. 


Among its home readers the Summary has become a. 
moral and intellectual censor of more or less power. It 
shapes the public sentiment of the institution on impor- 
tant questions, since it receives the exclusive news and 
makes its interpretation with a certain ev cathedrd 
definiteness. It has helped to raise the moral and intel- 
lectual standard of the place, and the superintendent values. 
it highly as an educational agent. It serves to maintain 
among the prisoners that sympathetic interest in outside 
matters which a convict nearly always loses, and which is 
one of the most horrible results of imprisonment, and it 
forms also an important tie between the felon in the cell. 
and the spirit of righteousness that moves in free human 
society. 

How long will it be, I wonder, before my hospitable old 
governor at Holloway, Colonel Milman, starts a Weekly 
Intelligencer for the ‘benetit of his guests? When that. 
day comes I can promise him that he may count upon 
the hearty co-operation of at least one ex-prisoner, and. 
may be, if Mr. Yates is not ungrateful, even of two. 
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BRITISH AFRICA. 
FROM A DUTCH POINT OF VIEW. 


ProFessor DE LouteR, in the course of a thoughtful 
article on the British Colonies in De Gids—for which 
‘*Problems of Greater Britain ” is acknowledged as one of 
the sources of information—makes the following remarks: 

The Cape Colony, though later considerably enlarged to- 
wards the north and east, deserves the greatest interest on our 
part. Originally founded by the Dutch—in fact the only real 
colony planted by our nation on a firm basis—it fell, through 
the misgovernment of the (Dutch) East India Company and 
the misfortunes of the mother-country at the beginning of 
this century, into the hands of our enemies, who were not 
generous or far-sighted enough to give it back in 1814. But 
so firm was the national foundation on which it rested, that 
it not only remained strong enough to call into being two in- 
dependent Dutch republics, but was, besides this, recently 


enabled to obtain for the Dutch language the right of citizen- | 


ship in the colony itself. That which fills the Hollander 
with just pride and excusable prejudice, has meanwhile 
become for British politicians a continual source of diffi- 
culties and mistakes, under which the development of South 
Africa has without doubt greatly suffered. The twofold 
nationality of the European colonists becomes a still more 
serious consideration through the presence of a numerous 
aboriginal population, who do not—as in India or Australia— 
give place to the white settler, but overspread to a disquieting 
degree the districts ruled by him. Add tv this the compli- 
cations with neighbouring colonial powers and native races, 
and one must acknowledge that the future of Cape Colony 
is less rose-coloured than that of Australia, and is consi- 
derably inferior even to that of Canada. 
PROTECTORATES AND CHARTERED COMPANIES. 

Besides the Colonies, properly so called, there are extensive 
tracts subject to this mighty empire under the name of 
protectorates or spheres of influence. These ambiguous and 
artificial terms have come into use during the last few years, 
to indicate a condition of transition, whereby states, hitherto 
independent, and to which no one can assert the shadow of a 
claim, nevertheless fall under the influence of a Colonial power, 
and before long pass into complete subjection. Protectorates, 
not unknown in European international law, and quite 

‘recently assumed by France in North Africa and Further 
India, with good results, frequently appear in recent 
English Colonial politics in the form of privileged trading 
companies under the protection of the Government. This form 
of colonial government, so much in favour in the seventeenth 
century, and, later, so frequently condemned, has been lately 
raked up out of its ashes by England, and has furnished an 
admirable method of extending—under the appearance of 
disinterestedness and respect for international treaties—the 
sway of this merciless Power: e.g. over North Borneo, when 
the protectorate of 1888 followed on the charter of 1881, 
over the lower course of the Niger, in 1886, and over various 
territories in Central Africa. 

e ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN AFRICA. 

Still more serious appeared the invention of the “ spheres of 
influence,” by means of which England—in spite of herself, 
according to Dilke, and urged by the example of Germany in 
Zanzibar, and France in Madagascar—has been busy extend- 
ing her sway, since 1885, from the South of Africa, through 
the interior, and along the line of the just discovered lakes 
and trade routes, to the Nile basin and the coasts of the Red 
Sea and Indian Ocean. Portugal, “a weak Power, and one 
subjected to British influence,” which stood in the way of 
friendly but faithless Albion has, by threatening language 
and overpowering strength, been forced into a treaty, whereby 
she has given up her finest territories, her century-old claims on 
the Zambesi, and the hope of uniting her possessions on the 
East and West Coasts, through acquisitions in the interior of 
Africa, The negotiations just opened, regarding the modifi- 
cation of the original agreement, are perhaps intended to 
gild the bitter pill, but certainly not to yield the main 
point in dispute. The Dutch Republics are more and more 
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conscious of the dangerous neighbourhood of the British Lion, 
who is slowly but surely prowling round their borders, and 
already has his eye on the coast-line which, by securing 
them access to the sea and the outer world, guarantees 
their independence and progress. Ambiguous treaties with 
warlike tribes; fire-arms placed in the hands of rapacious 
Kaffirs by an advantageous barter, or in the form of presents 
from Her Britannic Majesty; strong drink, whereby these 
uncontrolled children of nature are physically and econo- 
mically ruined—these are the most evident signs of 
increasing British influence. Germany has seen in time that 
it was more prudent to barter her doubtful claims in Africa, 
in return for England’s friendship in Europe, than to venture 
on a hazardous and useless strife against England’s un- 
disputed colonial superiority, for the sake of very uncertain 
results in distant continents. ‘Thus England goes forward, 
and will soon, just as has been the case in Asia, America, 
and Australia, have subjugated a large part of Africa; nor 
will she cease extending her power till she meets with im- 
passable barriers, as in Asia and America, or, becoming top- 
heavy, falls by her own weight, and ends by slow dissolution 
or swift disintegration. But, for the moment, this hour still 
seems far distant, and the British Empire shows a power and 
glory which throws all other nations into the shade, and fills 
him who casts his eye beyond the narrow horizon of Europe, 
alternately with admiration and anxiety. 


OUR GIRLS IN 1850 AND 1890. 
THE SOCIAL CHANGES OF FORTY YEARS. 


Miss Yonae devotes her article in the new series of the 
Monthly Packet, which she is editing in consort with 
Christabel Coleridge, to a survey of the changes which 
the last forty years have brought about in the position 
and ideas of English girls. She says :— 

In those days young ladies could not walk in London un- 
attended, could not goin a hansom, did not travel alone by 
railway, nor, indeed, were third-class carriages used by any- 
one above the rank of a labourer. As to university training, 
hospital nursing, public speaking, these were all as much out 
of reach as commanding a ship. 

Forty or fifty years ago a church with daily services, 
weekly communions, and a choir, was a rare and much- 
prized thing, and every exertion was willingly made to attend 
it and promote its success. Now some of these things are 
a matter of course; there is a certain slur apt to be cast 
on our ordinary matins and evensong as “ Cranmer’s Prayers,” 
forgetting that these are almost entirely ancient, besides 
that, the Psalms and Lessons are of inspired origin. 

The Sunday school, clothing clubs, and cottage visiting 
were, in those past days, almost the only forms of dealing 
with the poor open to ladies, and everyone fought for her 
own hand, and had to form her own system, untested except 
by remote, often unknown, results. Now everything is 
organised; great networks of associations cross one another, 
and the work in each department, although voluntary, is 
directed, stimulated, and tried by periodical inspection. 
There are societies binding efforts together and guiding 
them, manuals for workers, reports required. 

Altogether, interests are more extended, life is not so 
entirely dependent on home, even with the quietest. The 
post becomes the opening into many worlds beyond our 
immediate surroundings, and there is a general expansion of 





life. Freedom of locomotion and rapidity of communication" 


have made an enormous difference in all our lives; but it has 
come so insensibly that we hardly realise it. It has rendered 
our women and girls far more independent, and given open- 
ings for usefulness, and likewise for amusement, of which 
our ancestresses never dreamt, or would have looked on with 
horror as unfeminine. 

Many further developments are now open to those whose 
first youth is past, for which they may well be thankful, and 
to which they can devote time and trained knowledge, in the 
official work of such societies, in nursing, inspection of 
refuges, night schools, and even public speaking in women’s 
societies, besides choir-training and the like. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THERE are some good articles in the Contemporary this 
month, three or four of which I notice elsewhere, namely, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie on “ Koch and his Poison,” Canon 
MacColl on “ Dean Church,” Mr. Bryce on the “ Age of 
Discontent,” and Mr. Frank Hill on the “Fall of Mr. 
Parnell.” 


THE YOUTH OF NEWMAN. 


Dr. Abbott writes a long paper on the “ Early Days of 
Cardinal Newman,” and it may be noted by the way that 
Canon MacOoll’s paper on Dean Church isat least half 
devoted to reminiscences and correspondence with 
Cardinal Newman. Dr. Abbott’s paper is a study of the 
moods and tendencies of Newman’s mind in the days 
before he went towards the Church of Rome. A man of 

enius, Dr. Abbott remarks, is often the most inveterate 

weller in the cave of his own temperaments, tastes, 
training, and circumstances, and in this article he 
endeavours to indicate what kind of cave Newman came 
out of in order to join the Catholic Church. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. Jennings, M.P., discusses the position of the member 
of Parliament under the altered conditions of publiclife. He 
also has something to say as to the reputation of lady politi- 
cians. The work of the private member is fatiguing, monoto- 
nous, and thankless; his chief work is done in the Commit- 
tee'rooms. Mr. Gladstone alone represents the nobler and 
loftier traditions of Parliamentary oratory ; Mr. Morley 
impresses one with his sincerity ; Mr. Fowler is one of 
the most effective speakers of the House; Sir William 
Harcourt is nearly always amusing, and is the best fighting 
man of the party. The best man on the Irish benches for 
a dashing raid is Mr. Healy. Few men are stronger than 
Mr. Sexton—his power, his quickness, his fund of humour 
is not to bedenied. Mr. Jennings concludes with a tribute 
to Mr, W. H. Smith, who, he thinks, has smoothed away 
many a difficulty, and never wantonly made one ; his good 
temper, his tact, and consummate patience will render it 
very difficult for the House to find his successor. 


THE STANLEY SCANDALS. 


Mr. Bosworth Smith, writing on Bir ge eure in Africa,” 
utters this weighty condemnation of the attitude of Mr. 
Stanley in this matter :— 


Mr. Stanley’s attitude speaks for itself ; and I would submit 
that the leader who first denies the existence of certain 
atrocities, having in his possession at the time overwhelming 
evidence that they are, in part at least, true; who carries 
about with him the fateful secret for two years; and then, 
finally, discloses them, not so much in righteous and over- 
whelming indignation at the devilries that have been com- 
mitted as because the war has been transferred into his own 
country, and he is himself attacked on widely different 
grounds, has made himself, to a very serious extent, particeps 


eriminis. Saddening and humiliating as are the disclosures 
themselves, they are, in my opinion, made more saddening 
and more humiliating still by the conditions under which 
they have at last been made. 


He points out that— 


In all Imperial races, especially in those which have also 
strong colonising and commercial instincts, there is an 
element of the wild beast. The Phcenicians, in ancient 
times—the Portuguese, the Spaniards, and the Dutch in 
modern times—are conspicuous instances of this. 


THE TREATMENT OF HABITUAL CRIMINALS. 


Dr. Anderson, the head of the Detective: Department 
at Scotland Yard, protests against showing any mercy to 
habitual criminals. He says :— 


If it be certain that. men can be made “ moral by Act of 
Parliament,” it is no less certain that they can be made 
immoral “ by Act of Parliament,” and that this is the natural 
and immediate result of bringing the law into contempt. 
And the law is always deserving of contempt when it ceases: 
to be “ a terra evil-doers,” and tends rather, as in fact it 
now does, td urage the evil-doer in a career of crime. 
For the youngand the weak and the unfortunate, I appeal 
for consideration and compassion now denied them. But 
for those who deliberately and openly declare-war upon 
society and the State, I claim the penalties of outlawry. 


THE CERTAINTIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Prof. Agar Beet, in a paper on “The Certainties of 
Christianity,” replies to Dr. Abbott. He says :— 


I must again assert that in the Christian documents we 
have reliable evidence about the teaching and claims of 
Jesus, and that all intelligent enquiry about Him must begin - 
with grammatical and historical investigation of these 
documents. Unless our ship is securely anchored here we 
shall certainly drift along the currents of our own imagina- 
tion. On the other hand, I readily admit that the results of 
this investigation can claim our moral allegiance only so far 
as they commend themselves to our own moral sense, to the 
supreme Judge enthroned within. 


If we have never felt our need of a Saviour greater than. 
the greatest of men, of an authority able to silence the con- 
demnation pronounced against us by our own moral sense, 
and of a moral power able to rescue us f.om the bondage of 
our own sins, we shall never recognise in the Nazarene any- 
thing more than the greatest human excellence. But im 
that case the Christian documents, the origin of Christianity, 
and its effects upon the world, will be a contradiction to all 
the observed sequences of human life, an enigma which no 
man can solve. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


Miss Julia Wedgwood writes on “ Euripides at Cam- 
bridge.” The Rev. H. W. Clarke, in his paper on “ Public 
Landed Endowments of the Church,” seeks to show— 


That a very large proportion of the landed estates of the 
archbishops, bishops, and capitular bodies, was given to them 
out of national property by Anglo-Saxon kings and their 
respective Witenagemots. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


TuHE Fortnightly is a very strong number. Besides the 
article on Finland, from which I quote elsewhere, there 
are several admirable papers, and some, which, although 
not admirable, will create considerable discussion. 


THE DEFECTS OF CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 


One of these articles is Mr. Ernest Bowden’s paper on 
“Scientific Sins.” Mr. Bowden maintains that the 
‘Christian morality is: faulty on two great questions. 
He says :— 

We could hardly select a couple of practical duties more 
urgently needing to be kept earnestly before us than the two 
duties of unselfish parental forethought aud consideration 
for dumb animals. Inthe one is involved the well-being of 
the whole race of mankind; in the other the sparing or 
mitigation of cruel sufferings to almost billions of 
innocent creatures. And official Christianity passes over 
them both 


If the fault is not in its expounders, but in the creed, 
Mr. Bowden maintains that we must admit once for all, 
whatever were their merits, Christ and the twelve dis- 
«ciples were not fit to be the moral teachers of the world. 
Mr. Bowden’s paper contains many observations which 
will form texts for sermons in many pulpits. A good 
-deal which he says is very true and very good. He sug- 
gests, for instance, that the indiscriminating censure of 
the average Christian moralist is by no means wise. 


Without necessarily condoning any unchaste act, or for 
that matter, thought, whatsoever, the moralist may yet make 
-a broad distinction between various forms of irregular sexual 
conduct, the more to excite opprobrium where the evil to 
others is glaringly great—for instance, in cases of seduction. 


He says much that is good about parental responsi- 
bility. 

Christianity as understood and received, or, let us say, the 
‘typical Christian teacher, appears to have no conception of 
any such thing appertaining to wedlock as duties, and most 
solemn ones, of mot having children. He practically, if not 
sometimes avowedly, makes light of parental responsibility. 

The only just, and in the end only possible, remedy for 
half the ills that flesh is “ heir” to, including the great bulk 
-of extreme poverty, is to lay upon those responsible for intro- 
-ducing a fresh life into the world the whole primary re- 
sponsibility of providing that the life bestowed shall be a 

, blessing to itself, and no injustice to others. 


Mr. Bowden's article will give great offence, and the 
.good that is in it will be evil spoken of, because of the 
unnecessarily offensive form in which he has thought fit to 
embody his thoughts. 


MR, IBSEN’S NEW DRAMA, 


Mr. Edmund Gosse, who has translated Ibsen’s new 
play, “‘Hedda Gabler,” thus explains his idea of the 
poet’s conception :— 

In depicting Hedda Gabler, Ibsen seems to have expended 
his skill on the portrait of a typical member of that growing 
class of which M. Jules Simon spoke so eloquently the otker 
-day in his eulogy on Caro. To people of this temperament— 
and it is one which, always existing, is peculiarly frequent 
nowadays—the simple and masculine doctrines of obedience 
to duty, of perseverence, of love to mankind, are in danger of 
being replaced by “a complicated and sophisticated code 
which has the effect of making some of us mere cowards in the 
face of difficulty and sacrifice, and of disgusting all of us 
with the battle of life.” In Hedda Gabler we see the 
religious idea violently suppressed under the pretext of a 
longing for liberty. She will not be a slave, yet is prepared 
for freedom by no education in self-command. Instead of 
religion, morality,and philosophy her head is feverishly stuffed 
~with an amalgam of Buddhism and Schopenhauer. Even the 
ébeautiful conventions of manners are broken down, and the 


suppression of all rules of conduct seems the sole road 
to happiness. In her breast, with its sickly indifferentism, 
love awakens no sympathy, age no respect, suffering no pity, 
and patience in adversity no admiration. 


PRINCE FERDINAND AND BULGARIA, 


Mr. D. Bourchier writes a pleasant and somewhat slight 
paper on a journey which he took with Prince Ferdinand 
in Bulgaria. He takes an optimist’s view of the situation, 
and maintains that Prince Ferdinand’s government in 
Bulgaria has been an established success. The following 
traits of the Prince’s character is somewhat novel :— 


As we watched the changing landscape, the Prince spoke 
with enthusiasm of the beauty and diversity of Bulgarian 
scenery; it was one of his chief consolations, he said, amid 
the difficulties and discouragements with which he is sur- 
rounded. “Itis ever fresh,” he said, “ever varied.” ‘ The 
incapacity,” he went on to say, “ to appreciate the beauty of 
nature is one of the chief causes of the ennui in which so 
many people spend their lives.” Speaking of the Pulgarian 
character, the Prince observed that beneath an exterior of 
selfishness and egoism, it often conceals a great natural 
delicacy and refinement of feeling, which, in the progress of 
civilisation, will be able to assimilate a high degree of 
culture. “The Bulgarians,” he continued, “have certain 
glaring faults, but they have also many characteristics full 
of hope and promise for the future; they have all the quali- 
ties which make for national greatness, together with a 
capability of high moral and intellectual development.” 


AN INDIVIDUALIST’S IRISH PROGRAMME. 


The Hon. Auberon Herbert, in one of his most 
‘characteristic papers, entitled “The Rake’s Progress ”—in 
Irish politics—sketches what seems to him the truest con- 
ception of what is right for us to do in the recent 
entangled and desperate state of Irish politics :— 


1, We are to concede to Ireland entire control of her 
fortunes. She is to have what she wants, Home Rule or 
Separation. 

2. Ulster must also choose her own fortunes, and be 
allowed what she wants, being supported, if necessary, by the 
whole strength of this country. 

3. As regards the land, probably the truest way would 
be for the Irish Government to take over all rents as one of 
its sources of revenue, collecting them itself, and handing 
over in their place such custom duties and taxes—to be col- 
lected for the time under Imperial direction—as in twenty 
years would pay off capital and interest. 

4. As regards her current contributions to Imperial ex- 
penses, it would be wiser to force none of these upon her. 
She would hold the position of a colony, and except as 
regards debts and liabilities, fashion her own expenditure in 
her own way. 

5. Lastly, it would be a question whether not only land- 
owners, but house-owners in towns, might not rightly and 
fairly claim to be bought out. ™ 

Was there ever such an idealist in the wide world? 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. A. M. Jephson replies to Dr. Peters’ article in the 
Contemporary Review for November on “Stanley and 
Emin Pacha.” Mr. Swinburne publishes a poem which 
he wrote three years ago on “The Death of Philip 
Bourke Marston.” Edward Delille describes a literary 
evening at Pousset, in Paris, in the Faubourg Mont- 
Martre. It is a pleasant and brightly written paper. A 
literary paper of a very different kind is Mr. J. B. Bury’s 
“ Anima Naturaliter Pagana,” in which he endeavours to 
approximate to the ideal of an imaginary Pagan who 
sweeps all modern things clear out of his mind, and places 
himself at the ancient point of view, and sinks himself 
to a Greek mind. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


“Unionist” chortles in his joy over the disaster which 
has overtaken the Home Rule cause, owing to Mr, Par- 
nell’s treason. ‘ Unionist,” like all the rest of his tribe, 
considers Mr. Parnell’s crime a comparatively venial 
offence, and as for the catastrophe which has overtaken 
tho Liberal Party, he maintains that this is what comes of 
“ feminine politics, and of making sentiment reign supreme 
in an arena where the deciding influence should be robust 
reason and masculine sense.” 

EDUCATIONAL TOPICS. 

There is a paper on “School Boys’ Parents,” by Mr. 
Austin Pember, who gives the following sound advice to 
parents :— First, be more careful in the selection of 
the private preparatory school than of the public 
school; secondly, when your boy is at school interest 
yourself in his life and support the school with all your 
might and main ; and thirdly, discourage the practice of 
withdrawing your boy for two or three days in the midst of 
termtime. Mr. Arthur Gaye writes on the belated subject 
of “School Bills.” Miss Frances Ashwell, of Girton 
College, makes a somewhat ineffective reply to Mr. 
Gallatly’s criticism of the intellectual position of women, 
as tested by the academical competitions of the last 
eight years. Miss Ashwell’s chief point is that women 
have not had a fair start, that they often have been 
hampered by difficulties at the beginning, which the 
average tripos man never experiences, as he is far more 
carefully prepared for a University career. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

Mr. Cohen replies to an article, “A Plea for Free 
Whist,” which appeared in the November number of the 
Review, and Miss Alice Oldham brings to a conclusion her 
elaborate study of ‘‘ The History of Socialism.” Her con- 
clusion from her survey is that— 

On grounds purely of self-interest, it seems to me that 
without any Socialistic revolution, capitalism must pass into 
associated labour; and that by other forces at work in 
society, nearly ali the special reforms advocated by Socialists 
must be realised. 

Mr. Conybeare writes an elaborate article dissussing the 
question whether or not animals are automata. Mr. 
Appleyard treats on Matthew Arnold’s poems as criti- 
cisms of life. Mrs. Jeune dwells upon the drawbacks and 
weaknesses of General Booth’s proposals, and Captain 
Ward writes a charming description of “ Winter in the 
Country of the Passion Play.” It is one of the brightest 
of the descriptive papers in this month’s magazines. 

THE CURES OF COUNT MATTEI. 

In the correspondence, Dr. Kennedy demolishes Dr. 
Snow’s absurd contention, that because chemical ana- 
lysts could not find anything in Count Mattei’s elec- 
tricities that therefore they are only pure water. The 
only test that is of any worth is the experimental, and 
as that test was omitted, Dr. Snow and his friends have 
simply made themselves ridiculous. Dr. Kennedy con- 
cludes his letter with the following bold prediction :— 

Several cases of ‘‘ Lupus,” and “ Leprosy,” and “ Cataract,” 
and “Consumption” have yielded to their influence ; and if 
the adage “ Magna est veritas, et prevalebit” still holds good, 
the day is not far distant when the name of Count Mattei 
shall be repeated with glowing ardour iz all lands, and live 
on in future ages, when the names of Jenner and Pasteur 
and Koch may be all forgotten. 

The Mattei Institute at Bordighiera, offers to take in 
and cure any patients in the first stage of cancer whom 
Dr, Allison will send to Bordighiera for treatment. The 
Institute for the last four months has been so satisfactory 
that they are willing to accept Dr. Allison’s challenge 
and try their hand on a case of genuine cancer. 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 

THe New Review begins very badly. It raises its price 
from sixpence to ninepence, and devotes thirty-nine of 
its ninety-six pages to considering various phases of 
socialistic aspiration. 

SOCIALIST ASPIRATIONS. 

I have referred elsewhere to Mr. Morris’s paper on the 
‘* Socialist Ideal in Art,” which is supplemented by two 
others—one by Mr. Bernard Shaw, on the ‘‘ Socialist Ideal 
in Politics,” and another by Mr. H.S. Salt, upon the 
‘* Socialist Ideal in Literature.” Mr. Greenwood’s article 
has much more sense in it than all the other papers, 
although there is not much in it that is new. The Revolt 
of Labour, he thinks, is the necessary production of all 
the most powerful and benignant forces of the time. 
Popular discontent is likely to remain, and that being so 


- the statemanship of both parties ought to unite in telling 


the truth to popular discontent. The truth that must 
be told 1s that the wrong way of satisfaction is to seek it 
by State interference with liberty and property. For 
500 years before, he thinks, there has not beeu such an 
advance in human kindness as there has been in England 
during the last two generations. This is a well-rooted 
and fast-growing influence. He would, therefore, leave 
the socialist aspiration to work itself out through its own 
evolutionary process. 
A CENSUS OF GHOSTS, 

Professor Henry Sidgwick describes a census of halluci- 
nations which he and Professor William James, of 
Harvard, have been conducting. Of 6,481 persons, 727 
persons, or 21 per cent., have had experience of hallucina- 
tions. They have particulars from 606 persons, 470 of 
whom claimed to have seen apparitions, 413 of which 
were in the human form, two-thirds were the apparitions 
of living persons, and one-third of them were of those 
who had been dead for twelve hours. Apparitions of the. 
dead are, therefore, the least frequent of any. Anyone. 
who has had experiences of this kind is requested to send 
it on to Professor Sidgwick, at Cambridge. 

INFLUENCE OF FREE LIBRARIES., 

Sir John Lubbock publishes a report on the subject of 
free libraries, which he delivered in opening the free. 
library at Rotherhithe. The library, he says, is a true. 
fairyland—a very palace of or a haven of repose 
from the storms and troubles of the world, 

The literature of England is the birthright and inheritance- 
of every Englishman. England has produced, and is pro- 
ducing, some of the greatest of poets, of philosophers, of men 
of science. No country can boast a brighter, purer, or nobler- 
literature, richer than our commerce, more powerful than our 
arms, the true pride and glory of ourcountry. To this litera- 
ture in every town where a free library is erected, the very 
poorest citizen will have access. 

BUDDHA AND CHRIST. 

Prof. Max Miiller minimises the resemblances between 
Buddhism and Christianity. He says :— 

From a Christian point of view, Buddhism is atheistic. It 
recognises no gods in the Greek sense, no God in the 
Christian sense of the word. If we translated Buddhism 
into Christianity, it would be, to put it briefly, a belief in the 
Second Person, and a complete denial of the First. While 
Christianity is founded on a betief in revelation, such a belief 
would be entirely incongruous in Buddha's teaching. Buddha. 
lived a long life and died a natural death, and nothing can 
be more different than Buddha’s conception of Nirvana from 
the words uttered on the Cross, ‘To-day shalt thou be with 
Me in paradise.” 

Lady Dilke takes up her parablein favour of the develop- 
ment of Government labour bureaus. Reinach’s paper on 
French affairs is very meagre, but George Von Bunsen’s. 
notes from Berlin are very good. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue Nineteenth Century is a fair average number, but 
not over the average. 
PROF. HUXLEY ON THE WAR PATH. 


The first place in the number is devoted to the Duke 
of Argyll’s reply to Prof. Huxley’sattack, not on General 
Booth, but on the Christian religion. The Duke says :— 
“On the boundless subject of religion it is not possible 
for any man within the limits of a magazine article to 
set forth his whole mind.” But his Grace does his best to 
tomahawk Prof. Huxley, and follows on his trail through 
thirty-three pages, in the course of which he fortifies 
himself with no fewer than fifty foot-notes. It is impos- 
‘sible to attempt to summarise this vigorous paper, but 
the Duke’s estimate of Prof. Huxley as a controversialist 
will be read with interest by many who have had an 
opportunity lately of observing his methods in the 
Times :— 

On any pure question of biology there is no man to whom 
we can go more safely than to Professor Huxley. An original 
cand careful investigator, a brilliant expositor, and in many 
things a cautious reasoner, he enjoys, on his own ground, a 
high and a just authority. But off that ground he passes 
into the shadows of a great eclipse. He labours under in- 
superable bias. ‘Through this, and this alone, and through— 
we may be sure—no conscious unfaithfulness to truth, there 
is one great subject on which his judgment is warped by an 
obvious antipathy. On all questions bearing on “ Christian 
theology ” he is not to be trusted fora moment. Loud and 
confident in matters on which both he and weare profoundly 
ignorant, we see him hardly less boisterous in asserting 
ignorance where the materials of knowledge lie abundant to 
our hands. We have see his canons of criticism—how rude 
and undiscerning ; his claim for the physical sciences—how 
inflated; his only dealings with one of them—how shallow 
and howdogmatic. Professor Huxley may depend upon it, 
that the time has come when the great questions raised by 
the indisputable facts of Quaternary geology—of which the 
Deluge is perhaps the least important—must be taken out of 
the hands of men who, by his own confession, have hitherto 
dealt with them in no voice more articulate than a smile, and 
in no attitudé more intellectual than a shrug. 


HOME RULE FOR THE NAVY, 


Sir W. F. Drummond Jervois, writing as a soldier, 
maintains that the excessive dependence of the two 
services upon each other in a danger can only be averted 
by the following change :— 


The navy must not be dependent on the army for the 
defence of its ports and coaling stations, nor must there be 
laid upon the army department the burden of finding garrisons 
for places which are held purely as foci for naval action. The 
forces for the defence of naval stations, both at home and 
abroad, should be under the orders and control of the navy 
department. Moreover, it should be the duty of the naval 
department to determine, not only the details and movements 
of ships, but also the armament and garrisons of existing 
forts and batteries, the position and strength of new ones, 
and all details as to the employment of submarine mines. In 
short, the naval department should be responsible for every- 
thing, whether under the head of matériel or personnel, relat- 
ing to the defence of ports. Under this system all ordnance, 
together with carriages, machinery, ammunition, would be 
under the naval department; field guns and seige artillery 
being of course, as at present, under the control of the army 
department. By such an organisation the navy would be self- 
sufficing and self-contained, independent of the army for all 
its own requirements, and absolutely responsible for its own 
efficiency in respect, not only of sea-going vessels, but of the 
various stations to which those vessels must resort for coal, 
refit, and repair. It would secure what it chiefly needs— 
unity of purpose and direction. 











OF REVIEWS. 


ANTS IN AFRICA. 


Lieutenant Stairs, in his article “Shut up in an African 
Forest,” gives the following interesting account of the 
visitations of ants to which the camp was subjected. 
Here is an extract from his diary :— 

We had another exciting time of it last night: about 8 p.m. 
the ants came in millions (we had these invasions usually 
once a fortnight). Silently, deadly, and irresistibly move 
these battalions; out of the forest, down, into, across, 
and up the ditch, through the stockade, across the 
square, and into every nook and cranny conceivable they 
swarmed. We found it the best plan to clear out of 
our houses, rush into the square, and build rings of 
fire round our persons. To put on one’s clothes was tu 
get bitten by dozen’s all over one’s body, unless they 
had been first thoroughly smoked over afire. Every now and 
then yells and curses told how a lazy one had got caught in 
his bunk. The sides of the huts, the roofs and floor, were 
simply one seething mass of struggling ants. They were 
after the cockroaches, mice, and insects that had taken up 
their abode in the roofs. Now and then squeaks of young 
mice told their story. As fast as the ants found their load 
(generally a cockroach) they would make off down the hill 
in long lines. We have seen outside the fort armies of red 
ants two and a-half miles long—i.c., they would take two 
and a-half days passing a given spot. ‘The width of the 
stream of ants would be about two inches generally. On 
the flanks of this were the soldiers, fully twice the length 
of the workers. On our approach these big chaps would run 
out and up our legs like lightning. 


LABOUR COLONIES IN GERMANY. 


Lord Meath describes the system of labour colonies in 
Germany, which he has just visited. There are twenty- 
two of them in the country and two in towns, where men 
really desirous of obtaining work are received and given 
labour, for which they receive their rations and a trifle 
over. These institutions have worked so admirably that 
Lord Meath strongly urges their adoption in this country as 
a substitution for the casual ward. The professional tramp 
has practically ceased to ¢@xist in Germany. 

A magazine entitled Die Arbeiter-Kolonie, giving informa- 
tion in regard to all matters relating to the Labour Colonies, 
is published monthly, by the Central Committee for Arbdeiter- 
Colonien in Berlin, and is printed in Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingh’s establishment at Gadderbaum, near Bielefeld. 
It has a circulation of over 3,000 copies, and I would strongly 
recommend any person interested in the subject of Labour 
Colonies to become a subscriber to the magazine, which can 
be obtained for 2s. a year. 


The institution was established by Pastor Bodelschwingh. 
There seems to be no doubt that the German labour 
colony is an immense advance on the English casual ward, 
and Lord Meath’s paper is one of the good things for 
which we have to thank General Booth. 

THE JEW AS WORKMAN. 

Mr. David Schloss describes, in his usual optimist 
fashion, the high qualities of the Jew as a worker. The 
physique of the race seems to be indestructible; obstinate 
optimism, invincible pertinacity are the Jew’s distinctive 
features. He never loses faith. Sexual morality is so 
high that in fifteen years he has only once come across an 
illegitimate child whose mother was a Jewess, and in her 
case there was no passion, her fall was due to mere spite 
against a female rival. The chief vice of the Jewish 
workman is his love of gambling, but against that we 
have to set the fact that he is temperate, frugal, indus; 
trious and law-abiding. 

Mr. Schloss thinks that the Jew is learning to combine 
and that the readiness to work excessive overtime is 
more strongly developed in the Jew than in the Gentile. 
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VERT AND VENERY. 


Under this somewhat fanciful title, Lord Lymington 
compresses into a short article the knowledge which he 
has acquired by reading and by practical experience in 
the planting of woods and the laying out of plantations. 
The following paragraph may be useful to those who are 
thinking of planting trees m towns :— 

For exposure to smoke, undoubtedly .the best tree is the 
Western plane, introduced into Britain about 1630 from 
North America. ‘The sycamore will stand better than most 
trees the smoke and chemical works of manufacturing towns, 
and the fig tree prospers in London. Rhododendrons, notably 
the common Ponticum, will live insmoke. A complete audit 
was made of the trees that in 1877 were growing within the 
boundaries of the City of London. It showed that there 
were 1,200 established and thriving trees. Of these 520 were 
planes, 220 were limes, 202 balsam, black and other poplars, 
and 61 thorns of various kinds. 


ARE ANIMALS IMMORTAL ? 


Mr. Norman Pearson states this problem in his paper 
on “ Animal Immortality.” He is strongly in favour of 
the assumption that our poor relations live after death. 
He states his conclusion as follows :— 

Bearing in mind that mental and material development 
advance, roughly speaking, together, the conclusion is well- 
nigh inevitable that both are processes of evolution in the 
individual organism, regulated and conditioned by the struc- 
tural organism. If this be so, man’s mind, as wellas his body, 
is the product of an evolution from lower animal forms in a 
line of unbroken continuity ; and consequently, if this human 
mid-structure is held to be immortal, it is impossible to deny 
immortality to the lower animal mid-structure from which it 
has been evolved, and out of which it is largely fashioned. 


THE PATERNOSTER REVIEW. 


Tue Paternoster Review this month is a very strong 
number. It opens with Cardinal Manning’s plea for 
General Booth’s “ Darkest England” scheme, which is 
noticed elsewhere, and contains a varied collection of 
papers by persons as diverse as Lord Selborne, John Ross- 
of-Bladensburg, Sir George Goldie, and Mr. Lathrop. 
The frontispiece of Jan van Beers, the artist, by himself, 
forms a piquant addition to a very miscellaneous mis- 
cellany. 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND ON THE NIGER. 

Sir George Goldie, who is the heart, brain, and soul 
of the Royal Niger Company, discusses the rival chances 
of the two Powers in the Niger basin. The article is 
illustrated with a map, and is characterised by the good 
sense and the shrewd sagacity of the trader-statesman. 
Sir George thinks that the progress of France across 
the Sahara must necessarily be slow, but even were 
events to falsify his expectations, he thinks it would be 
all the better for us. Better to have France on our 
frontiers than tribes whom you can no more deal with 
than you can cut water with a sword. However, we 
are not likely to have such luck as the extinction of the 
active Mohammedan volcano in Africa by the French. 
Sir George’s paper will, perhaps, be read with even more 
interest in France than in this country, but it contains 


many Observations which may be taken to heart by all - 


competitors for African dominion. Work in Africa should 
be done by negroes, under the constant supervision of 
vast numbers of educated Europeans. 

It is this which differentiates Centra! Africa from 
tropical Asiatic countries, where a comparatively small 
European popniation can, as in India, reap the fruits of the 
labour of millions of industrious natives. 
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A CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE LINCOLN CASE. 

The satirical writer who conceals his identity beneath 
the pseudonym of “ The Prig,” deals with the Lincoln case 
under the form of adream. By deftly dovetailing into 
free paraphrases of the drift of the judgment sarcastic 
commentaries of his own, he contrives to dish up a very 
readable article, which is well calculated to make the 
Anglicans swear. As that probably is the aim and object 
of “The Prig,” he may be congratulated upon the success 
with which he has attained it. 


CRISPI AND THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS. 
An anonymous writer describes elections in Italy, the 
chief feature of which appears to be the determined per- 
sistency with which the electors refuse to vote. Signor 
Crispi is at the present moment the beginning, middle, 
and end of Italian politics. The writer maintains that 
the higher feelings of religion and morality retain their 
hold upon the first of Christian nations, and he looks 
forward to some solution of the Roman question which 
would combine the true interests of the nation with a 
full recognition of the Pope’s claims. 


THE POPE'S PROMPTER IN IRISH AFFAIRS. 

When I was at Rome twelve months ago I found no 
idea more firmly fixed in the minds: of the Irish clergy 
in the Eternal City than that Mr. John Ross-of-Bladens- 
burg was the evil genius who, like Satan at the ear of 
sleeping Eve, distilled poison into the ear of the Pope 
on all questions relating to Ireland. The only importance 
of the ten pages which Mr. Ross fills in the Paternoster 
Review this month is due to the fact that it enables 
us to understand the kind of information which the 
Vatican received through this channel. Curiously enough 
the writer, while shocked beyond degree at the iniquity 
of the Plan of Campaign, pooh-poohs the idea that there 
was anything in Mr. Parnell’s relations to Mrs. O’Shea, 
and the falsehood arising therefrom, to demand his 
removal from the leadership of the Irish party. In pro- 
cess of time, if Mr. Parnell continues on his present 
tack, he may have a fair chance of canonisation should 
Mr. John Ross-of-Bladensburg still be influential at the 
Vatican. 

THE AUTHORITY OF LAW. 

Lord Selborne is an eminent man and an illustrious ex- 
Lord Chancellor, but with all his great qualities he has 
not got the gift of writing an interesting magazine article. 
His paper in answer to the question, “ Why should men 
obey the law?” is singularly heavy reading. He says, 
“ My thoughts are, no doubt, as old as the hills,” but that. 
is no reason for quarrelling with them if they were only 
expressed with some degree of brightness and point. The 
article is as singularly dull as the subject is singularly 
interesting. While it may be admitted that the general duty 
of mankind is to obey the law, it is equally indisputable 
that the law-breaker has, time and again, been the best 
man of his age, and the man to whom humanity has owed 
its most precious possessions. The tyrants and evil-doers 
always imagine they can consecrate their crimes by giving 
them the apparent sanction of the law. Such laws have 
no moral obligation, and the real question that is always 
at issue is whether or not it is the first duty of a good 
citizen to break a law or to obey it. 


THE REDSKINS, § 

Mr. Lathrop writes on the North American Indians— 
a paper which is very timely just now, and which is 
accompanied by a map of the Indian Reservations of 
the United States. Mr. Lathrop does not think that 
the Sioux could put more than 3,000 men into the field, 
and now that Sitting Bull has been killed, there is no 
chance that they will ever make any more mischief. 

















THE ARENA. 

1 nave referred to two or three ef the articles in the 
Arena elsewhere, notably Count Tolstoi on “ Non- 
xesistance,” and Professor Andrews’ “Plea for a Prophet- 
Statesman in America.” The December number is very 


good, 


THEN AND NOW. 


The Rev. Dr. Savage is marked by a buoyant optimism, 
His picture of life a hundred years ago in America is very 
striking. He gives no quarter to those who lament the 
good old times, and maintains that things are much 
better now than they ever were before in any time of the 
world’s history. As for Christianity, he maintains that 
the brightest period of the Church which he can discover 
is somewhere about December, 1890. The Church to-day, 
he thinks, is immeasurably better than that founded by 
the apostle ; and as for the Christian basis of New England 
Puritanism, he reminds us that :— 


Benevolent and missionary societies were either unheard 
-of, or put aside as questionable novelties. Slavery was sup- 
ported trom the Bible, North as well as South. Even Presi- 
dent Jonathan Edwards could buy a boy in Connecticut and 
take him home behind him on his horse, and when remon- 
strated with by a pestilent abolition deacon, could preach a 
sermon in defence of slavery. There were no Sunday 
schools, no religious magazines or newspapers—and of the 
thousand benevolent enterprises of the age, hardly one was 
existent. 


Dr. Savage says that if any creature on earth has 
reason for tearful thankfulness it is the modern woman, 
she is the queen of herself and of all the world. A 
hundred years ago even preaching was coarse, conversa- 
tion at dinner was abominable, swearing in the drawing- 
room was not uncommon, women were publicly flogged, 
the poor were sold at public auction, lunatics were 
chained in their own houses, and there were no free 
schools. The common school-girl is better off now than 
was Queen Elizabeth, who used te breakfast off a piece of 
boiled beef in a palace where there were no carpets, no 
books, no coal, no piano, nothing of the common comfort 
-of the ordinary home. From these and other things Dr. 
Savage thinks the end of the nineteenth century is the 
noblest period of any time. 


THE NATURE OF THE NEGRO, 


Prof. Shaler discusses “The Nature of the Negro” from 
the point of view of one who believes in heredity, and the 
necessity of the scientific study of human problems. He 
thinks nothing could have tested the measure of the gain 
which the negro has received from contact with the 
whites so much as the trials which befell them during 
the great civil war. There was no armed revolt among 
them from first to last, they remained as peaceful as did 
the poor whites. In two centuries the African savage 
has made an advance of surprising extent. Prof. Shaler 
holds that the negro has been thoroughly dis-savaged ; 
he does as much work as a freeman as he did as a-slave, 

e is fairly faithful in his contracts and generally law- 
abiding. His gentleness and decency are the chief moral 
gains which he has made. What the negro needs now is 
to be educated, to be made faithful to the marriage bond, 
to be taught the sense of ancestry, also he needs to be 
trained in politics. Untii he is properly developed as a 
citizen his vote will represent his immediate personal 


-needs. 
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WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, discussing the question, “ What is 
Christianity ?” points out that the difference between 
Christianity and the modern school of ethical culture is 
to be found in the answer of the Sermon on the Mount to 
the four critical questions asked by reformers :— 


What is your object? Your method? Your course of 
procedure? ‘The secret of your power? The object of 
Christianity is human welfare; its method is character- 
building; its process is evolution; and the secret of its 
power is God. 

Christianity, he says, is civilisation carried into the 
spiritual realm, inasmuch as civilised man avails himself 
of steam to sweep him across a continent at forty miles an 
hour while the Red Indian relied upon his own unaidea 
muscles, so the Christian lays hold of a power beyond 
himself to carry him through difficulties and in order to 
attain ends which would have been impossible to his 
unaided strength. Here are Dr. Abbott's definitions of 
atonement and regeneration :— 

Atonement is our faith that there is not a great gulf fixed 
between us and our Father, but that we may be at one with 
Him, having the inspiration of His presence and sharing His 
life. Regeneration is our taith that character can be recon- 
structed on the divine pattern by this divine indwelling. 


DION BOUCICAULT. 


Mr. Wheeler writes a curious collocation of short para- 
graphs which, if cut up q little bit more, might be mis- 
taken for one of Walt Whitman’s poems, about Dion 
Boucicault. It is a brightly written and, on the whole, 
not an unappreciative account of the Irish dramatist :— 


At this point of view, when his good fellowship, his profli- 
gate generosity, his magnificent recklessness, are not yet cold 
in our contemplation, one may be excused for giving way to 
a dazed wonder not unmingled with admiration at the strange 
career and the stranger endowment of this extraordinary 
man. 

Some sadness in all the splendours, that is enhanced by 
the mere effort to trace them. 


The subject of this paper may have shared it, for I have a 


letter from him written only two weeks before he died. In 
it he says :— 

“It has been a long jig, my boy, and I am just beginning 
to see the pathos of it I have written for a monster who 
forgets.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Dr. W. L. Cross contributes a sympathetic analysis of 
Ibsen's “ Bran.” Mr. Charles C. Allen predicts that a new 
era is about to dawn for the Republic, the first symptoms 
of which are the demand for what we would call in 
England a Corrupt Practices Act. There is a touching 
and beautiful sketch of the return of an American 
private soldier at the close of the great Civil War, by 
Hanilin Garland. In “Notes on Living Problems of the 
Hour ” there is a brief paper on “ The Jewish Question in 
Russia,” an interesting page or two on the various 
editions of the Bible, by General Marcus J. Wright, and 
an energetic protest against the suppression of the 
“ Kreutzer Sonata, the writer of which begins by a 
glowing eulogy of the “ Maiden Tribute,” a publication 
which he is good enough to say has won for me “ a tribute 
of undying love from every soul haunted with lofty 
ideals.” 

The Arena, which is this month illustrated throughout 
with portraits of its chief contributors, has also a remark- 
able article by Miss Helen Gardener on the way in which 
the pauper dead are buried in New York. 
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THE FORUM. 


Tue December number of the Forwm is one of the best 
Magazines of the menth. I have noticed elsewhere the 
four first-class articles—‘‘ The Government of American 
Cities,” by Andrew White ; Archdeacon Farrar on ‘‘ For- 
mative Influences ;” M. Jules Simon on ‘‘The Stability 
of the French Republic ;” and President Eliot on 
“‘ Family Stocks in a Democracy.” The programme of 
the Forwm for the new year contains the following 
articles among others :— 

Prof. Emile de Laveleye, of Belgium, “The Partition of 
Africa;” Dr. Henry: Maudsley, of England, “The Physical 
Basis of Mind ;” Leslie Stephen, of England, ‘ Drawbacks of 
High Civilisation ;” Dr. Frithjof Nansen, of Norway, “ Polar 
Exploration;” Gen. Francis A. Walker, President Boston 
Institute of Technology, ‘“ Results of the Census” (a series of 
.articles); W. H. Mallock, of England, “'The Federation of 
Labour ;” Thomas G. Shearman, of New York, “ The Coming 
Billionaire ;” Prof. William T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, “Tolstoi's Views and Modern Civilisation ;” 
W. S. Lilly, of England, “ Shibboleths of the Times ” (a series 
-of articles); Edmund Gosse, of England, “ The Future of 
Poetry;” Gaston Tissandier, of France, “ Dirigeable Bal- 
loons ;” Capt. Abney, of the British Army, “Colour Photo- 
graphy; ” Philip Gilbert Hamerton, of France, “ French 
Home Life;” Rev. Dr. Alfred Momerie, of England, “ The 
Drift of Religious Thought in Great Britain ;” Edmund Yates, 
of England, “The Development of Journalism;” Henry 
Labouchere, of England, ‘‘ Uses of Royalty ;” Mrs, E. Lynn 
Linton, of England, “Recent Discussions of Matrimony ;” 
Rev. Dr. William Barry, of England, “Rings and Trusts ;” 
W. A. P. Martin, President Imperial Tung Wen College, 
China, “ Chinese Opinion of other Nations.” 


From this list it is apparent that the Forwm does not 
intend to be thrust out from the ranks of the most 
important reviews in the world. 


A SCIENCE OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The article by Major J. W. Powell on ‘The 
Humanities ” has more of the jargon than of the lucidity 
of science, as may be seen from the following summary of 
his paper, which he mercifully supplies for the benefit of 
the reader :— 


In the foregoing exposition an attempt has been made to 
emphasise the following particulars: 

I. Anthropologie activities spring from biotic activities, 
and are exhibited by brute kind as well as by mankind; but 
‘these activities, when highly developed, as in civilisation, 
differ in such a degree that a complete transformation is 
wrought. 


IJ. When these activities are thus transformed, they can be 
-classified to exhibit their genesis, as follows :—1. Technology, 
or the science of the arts of life, which is the basis of social 
‘transformation. 2. Psychology, or the science of the soul. 
“The psychic activities may be classed as emotive, intellective, 
and conative. In intellectual life the following arts are 
-evolved: a, the arts of language; 0b, the arts of amusement; 
-€, the arts of decoration; d, the fine arts. 3. Sociology, 
-or the science of institutions: classed as @, operative insti- 
tutions ; 6, regulative institutions. In social life three classes 
of arts are developed: a, of government; 6b, of diplomacy ; 
€, of war. 4. Philosophy, or the sciencé of opinions. Philo- 
sophies may be classed as mythologic, metaphysic, and 
‘scientific. Out of philosophic life are evolved the following 
:arts: @, the arts of education ; 0, the arts of investigation ; 
.¢, the arts of religion. 


III. The progress of mankind, or human evolution, differs | 


from animal evalution, in that the law of the survival of the 
‘fittest in the struggle for existence is largely repealed in its 
-effect upon man, and is superseded by the laws of culture, 
‘which depend on human endeavour. 
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PITY, GENUINE AND SPURIOUS. 

Miss Cobbe preaches a sermon of the dangers of tne 
misapplication of pity. She thinks there is a general 
relaxation of the moral fibre which results in a demora- 
lised good-nature somewhat similar to that which is 
observable in the morphine maniac. This pity she 
classifies-as a vice, the mere outcome of the demoralised 
condition of the mind and will, But there is another 
sort of pity, real pity, which is not only a virtuous 
sentiment, but that sentiment without which no 
social virtue of beneficence can be rightly carried out. 
The power to feel pity is one which we must carefully 
cherish unless we desire our hearts to become ossified. 
But when we become pachydermatous by the extinction 
of the sense of pity we lose simultaneously all the social 
joys of life. 

THE CHINESE BUGBEAR. 

President Martin supplies an emphatic negative to the 
question, ‘*‘Does China Menace the World?” Her 
traditions, he maintains, are all against war and in favour 
of peace. As for her industrial competition with other 
nations, he says the utmost that can be looked for is that 
China may make herself independent of foreign supplies ; 
even that is improbable. ‘‘ China discourages the emigra- 
tion of her children, and it will take a hundred years 
before her empty territories are filled up; and as 
for the Chinese swamping America, she has only 
sent 60,000 across the Pacific in forty years. What need 
is there to ask for prohibitory legislation that tramples on 
the faith of treaties and wounds the dignity of a friendly 
power ?” 

Commander Barber writes a brief paper on ‘‘ Armourfor 
Warships,” which is somewhat gazetteerish and historical. 
There is not much that is new in it beyond the expression 
of his belief that nickel steel plates will be made hard 
enough to break any projectile that is manufactured at 
present. With less than five per cent. of nickel the plate 
possesses greater tenacity, can be made harder, and does 
not crack. 

GHOSTS I HAVE SEEN. BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 

Mr. Andrew Lang tells us, in an article entitled ‘‘ Notes 
of Ghosts,” that he has only seen two, which is not a bad 
allowance. ‘‘ The first was the wraith of a scholar, at that 
moment either dead or dying, far from Oriel Lane in 
Oxford, where I encountered his appearance. The 
second, fortunately, appeared without any such cause, 
and for no motive whatever. If the first was a ghost, 
what was the second ? And if the second was an hallucina- 
tion, can one call the first anything more significant ?” 

A better ghost story than either of these he tells at 
second hand as follows :— 

The lady of the manor house in an old English village was 
driving through the village one day (she told me the tale), 
when, through the open door of one of the houses, five or 
six children rushed in the utmost panic, and one of them fell 
down in a fit before the horses. This was about three o’clock 
in the afternoon on a sunny August day. The lady stopped, 
attended to the child, and asked the others what ailed 
them. They said they had been at play on the staircase, when 
they were terrified by “a dreadful woman,” who suddenly 
appeared among them. And why was the woman dreadful ? 
The children could say only that she was dressed in a long 
woollen robe, and had her brow and chin bound up with white 
linen. In fact, she wasa walking corpse, come back from the 
days when the law compelled us to be buried in woollen, for 
the better encouragement of the wool trade. This wandering 
old death, seen in the sunlight by children, has always 
appealed to me as a very good example of ghosts and of their 
vague, unaccountable ways. For it is most unlikely that the 
chiidren knew anything of the obsolete law or of the ancient 
English mortuary fashions. : cl ; 
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THE MAXIMUM SPEED OF RAILWAY TRAINS. 
Prof. Thurston, who writes more lucidly on subjects 
connected with engineering than almost any man living, 
discusses the question of speed in railway travel. He 
points out that the speed of the flying train is double 
that of the fastest horse, and rivals that of the swiftest 
birds. The power of its engine is not far from that of a 
thousand horses. A modern train in America is a peri- 
patetic palace ; it costs from thirty to forty thousand pounds 
to build. 
It includes bath rooms, sleeping rooms, restaurants, and 
reception rooms; and supplies ladies’ maids, stenographers, 
typewriting aranuenses, and barbers. 


It makes forty miles between stations, running hour 
after hour without stopping, that is to say it goes sixty 
feet a second, which is the rate which would be attained 
if you fell from the top of a five-storied house. There is 
as much railway in the United States as in all the rest of 
the world. They have spent 2,000 million pounds 
sterling in building 150,000 miles of railway, on which a 
million persons are employed. To get killed on an 
average a man must travel 50 million miles. He does not 
think that any serious engineering difficulty stands in the 
way of attaining a speed of 100 miles an hour, but it 
would cost more than people are at present willing to pay. 
Two hundred miles an hour is, however, not practical ; the 
head resistance would not be far from ten tons, and the 
engine would require to be of 10,000 horse power. If, 
therefore, we have to run at 200 miles an hour, steam will 
have to be discontinued for electric traction, the only 
method yet discovered of making the horse do his work 
without taxing us for his own carriage. 

Heat, light, and electricity will then conspire in that 
coming revolution which shall combine for us the speed of 
the bird, the comforts of home, and the safety of the 
dwelling. 

CITY GROWTH AND PARTY POLITICS. 

The only other article in the review is Mr. Springer’s 
short paper on ‘‘City Growth and Party Politics.” 
When half of the increase of the population of the 
United States has gone to the towns of more than 8,000 
inhabitants, or “cities” as he calls them, the increase 
of the rural population has been only 8 per cent., while 
the increase of the urban has been 57 per cent. The 
majority in large cities ave democratic, and the readjust- 
ment of seats to population under the new census law 
will give the democrats a better position in future con- 
gresses and State legislatures ; this, again, will give them 
an increased representation in the Senate. The decay of 
the rural interest will, Mr. .Springer thinks, open the 
eyes of the farmers to the fact that protection is ruining 
them. 


THE PSYCHICAL RESEARCHERS. 


THE Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
for December is notable for containing a record of a 
remarkable series of observations of the phenomena of 
Trance conducted by Mr. F. W. H. Myres, Prof. O. J. 
Lodge, Walter Leaf, and Prof. W. James. The trance 
medium was a Mrs. Piper, who all the researchers 
declared to be undoubtedly honest, even to the verge of 
a little stupidity. When she went into a trance state, 
she went into possession of another personality who was 
called Dr. Phinuit, whose knowledge of minute details of 
family history of the observers was very extraordinary. 





INDEX AND TITLE PAGE.—Readers and subscribers can 
now obtain the Index to the Second Volume of the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS (July-December) upon sending postage stamps. 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Tue North American Review for December is rather 
solid, but there are some good articles in it to those whe 
are capable of serious reading. 


THE SECRET OF THE REPUBLICAN DEFEAT. 


Mr. J. G. Carlisle, senator for Kentucky, discusses the 
causes which brought about the crushing Republican 
defeat at the November elections. His conclusion is 
summed up in the following paragraph :— 

Of course, when many questions are before the people for 
consideration at the same time, it is difficult to say what 
effect any particular one has upon the result of their vote; 
but the character of the discussions during the late contest, 
and the manifestation of public interest in the subjects pre- 
sented, justify the conclusion that the ‘Tariff Act and the 
bounty and subsidy measures, which together constitute a 
single system of policy, would have defeated the Republican 
party if all other matters of controversy had been eliminated. 
Aside, however, from the merits or demerits of any particular 
measure, it was the general judgment of the country that 
the policy of the dominant party, taken as a whole, was too 
radical, and the spirit of its leaders in Congress too illiberal 
and intolerant, and that, if continued in power, it would 
ultimately go to such extremes as to seriously endanger the 
peace and prosperity of the people. 


MR. SWINBURNE ON VICTOR HUGO. 


“Victor Hugo en Voyage” is the title of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s article describing his epistolary journal about 
his excursion among the Alps at the age of thirty-seven. 
As usual Mr. Swinburne is in ecstacies over the genius of 
his master, but for once he discovers a blot on the sun, 
and the following passage describes his disgust at Victor 
Hugo's refusal to do justice to Marseille :— 


But I want words to say how grievously I am disappointed 
by this cruel and libellous description of a city where the 
sea and the sun would seem to have united their beauties and 
their forces in an attempt---I do not say a successful attempt 
—to rival the triumphant and incomparable charm of Venice : 
“ Marseille est un amas de maisons sous un beau ciel, viola 
tout.” Can the writer of this sentence have ever walked up 
and down the Cannebiére? The glory of colour, the 
splendour of sunshine, the fantastic charm of the stalls and 
shops opening on the rim of the radiant water, the wonderful 
multiplicity of many-coloured odds and ends basking and 
burning in the lazy but imperious light, the infinite interest 
and amusement excited and supplied by a stroll along that 
most enchanting of seaside streets, could only have been 
done into words by Victor Hugo; and all he has to say of it 
all is this. 

THE AMERICAN CENSUS. 


Mr. Robert Porter defends the census which he has 
just taken from the absurd accusation of being a partisan 
enumeration. He enters into an elaborate statistical 
proof of the fact that— 

The enumeration of the people has been fairly and 
thoroughly prosecuted by competent officers, and the results 
will stand any reasonable statistical tests that may be applied. 
Any attacks made for political purposes or inspired by 
municipalities convicted by the Census Office of padding will 
fall to the, ground. 

He predicts that the eleventh census, when completed, 
will stand untouched by any similar publication of any 
Government in the world. If the United States had as 
many enumerators in proportion to area as the United 
Kingdom, they would require 400,000 enumerators instead 
of 42,000. In the United Kingdom we have 55,000 
enumerators with 4,000 supervisors, each of whom receive 


‘for a week’s work about thirty shillings. 
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THE FUTURE OF WARFARE. 

Captain Zalinski, the inventor of the Zalinski gun, dis- 
cusses the interesting question as to what will be the 
changes made in the art of war by the new explosives and 
the changes in warfare. He gives the first place to the 
condition of sanitation. During the Civil War 186,000 
of the Northern soldiers died of disease, only 96,000 died 
from wounds received in battle. Disease will be probably 
less fatal, which will make up for the increased 
deadliness of weapons. Automatic rifles are now 
made to fire seven rounds a second, and the small 
bored rifle enables soldiers to carry 70 per 
cent. more ammunition that heretofore. The increased 
deadliness, long range, and greater accuracy in fire 
rendered possible by the use of range-finders, wil] 
necessitate greater use of trenches and splinter-proof 
shelters. _ Non-commissioned officers will have to be 
more carefully selected, and soldiers will have to be more 
rigorously shot if they run away than in any previous 
period in the history of warfare. Captain Zalinski 
thinks that the lance and sabre are both useless encum- 
brances to cavalry ; he would have them rely solely upon 
their revolvers. The telegraph and telephone will enable 
a much larger number of guns to be simultaneously 
brought into action, and mortars will once more come 
into use in order to shell troops within the shelter 
trenches. 

Photography is to play an important part among the 
auxiliaries of war. Reports of reconnoissances will present 
to the eye of the commander the very scenes of different 
parts of a proposed field of operation, and he will be able to 
judge at a glance that which would have taken some time 
to grasp if limited to the ordinary field notes of military 
Teconnoissance. 


MAIDENS AND MATRONS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison, the author of “Anglomaniacs,” 
writes agossipy society article concerning the gradual deposi- 
tion of the American unmarried girlfrom her pride of place, 
she is no longer to reign supreme in the New World; 
as in the Old the young married woman is coming to the 
front. 

Unless all signs fail, the movement is in full swing that 
will restore suppressed parents, console flouted matrons for 
long desuetude, and, it may be, even establish a bench of 
dowagers as a background for every provincial gathering. 
Whether a dance, horse show, or opera, the woman most 
conspicuously followed and féted by the other sex is, in 
nine cases out of ten, in marriage-bonds. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


Lord Lorne’s paper on “The Partition of Africa” is 
somewhat disappointing ; it is a mere cursory review of 
recent events. Mr. Erastus Wiman, in a paper of three 

ages on “ Over-Production in Securities,” maintains that 
the evil of the time is the excessive output of securities on 
the one hand, representing an enormous outlay of money 
on the other. In six years London created companies 
with an aggregate capital of 200. millions sterling, which 
is 20 per cent. larger sum than the total amount of war 
debt created by the United States. Mr. Ignatius Donnelly 
quotes indisputable facts in support of his theory that 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare, and that the plays are 
an unparalleled mosaic, every word- of which was 
counted and adjusted over and over again to meet 
the mathematical exigences of the marvellous internal 
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SHORT NOTICES. 

Blackwood’s Magazine.—Lord Brabourne, writing on 
the “Parnell Imbroglio,” thus alludes to the O’Shea 
divorce case :— 

It will be sufficient to say that it was a bad case in a bad 
class of cases, inasmuch as it showed an abuse of friendship, 
an habitual depravity, and an elaborated system of deceit, 
which are happily of rare occurrence even in such cases. 

Beyond this expression of opinion, there is not much 
that is worthy of remark. Lord Brabourne discoursing 
on political matters is not an edifying object. 

There is a very good article, one of the best critical 
articles in the magazine, entitled “ The Old Saloon,” which 
gives an account of several works of recent German 
fiction. 

Lady Martin, in the shape of a letter to Lord Tennyson, 
discusses the character of “ Hermione” in “ Winter’s 
Tales.” “And in what other play or story,” she asks, 
“can we find three such exquisite types of womanhood— 
the Mother, Maiden, and Friend—as can be found in 
‘ Winter’s Tales’? ” 

The following reminiscences of her stage life, when she 
first acted Hermione with Mr. Macready as Leontes, 
is very interesting. Speaking of the moment when 
Hermione returns to life— 

Oh, can I ever forget Mr. Macready at this point! At first 
he stood speechless, as if turned to stone; his face with an 
awe-struck look upon it. Could this, the very counterpart of 
his queen, be a wondrous piece of mechanism? Could art so 
mock the life? He had seen her laid out as dead, the 
funeral ohsequies performed over her, with her dear son 
beside her. ‘Thus absorbed in wonder, he remained until 
Paulina said, “‘Nay, present your hand.” ‘Tremblingly he 
advanced, and touched gently the hand held out to him. 
Then, what a cry came with, “Oh, she’s warm!” It is 
impossible to describe Mr. Macready at this point. He was 
Leontes’ self! His passionate joy at finding Hermione really 
alive seemed beyond control. Now he was prostrate at her 
feet, then enfolding her in his arms. I had a slight 
veil or covering over my head and neck, supposed 
to make the statue look older. This fell off in an 
instant. The hair, which came unbound, and fell on my 
shoulders, was reverently kissed and caressed. The whole 
change was so sudden,. so overwhelming, that I suppose I 
cried out hysterically, for he whispered to me, “ Don’t be 
frightened, my child! don’t be frightened! Control your- 
self!” All this went on during a tumult of applause that 
sounded like a storm of hail. But prepared I was not, and 
could not be, for such a display of uncontrollable rapture. I 
have tried to give some idea of it, but no words of mine 
could do it justice. It was the finest burst of passionate 
speechless emotion I ever saw, or could have conceived. My 
feelings being already severely strained, I naturally lost 
something of my self-command, and as Perdita and Florizel 
knelt at my feet I looked, as the gifted Sarah Adams after- 
wards told me, “like Niobe, all tears.” 


In the Century, the article on “ Sensations ” is the first 
instalment of the long-expected “Memoirs of Prince 
Talleyrand”—long expected, perhaps, but a swift and 
sharp disappointment will await all those who turn to 
these pages with any expectation that Talleyrand will 
tell them anything they may care to know. Mr. White- 
hall Reid in his prefatory article warns us that the 
memoirs are certain to be very little better than typograph 
whitewash. Mr. Reid says :— 

They are sure to leave a better impression as to the 
character and work of Talleyrand himself. One of his 
critics, Sainte-Beuve, judiciously says, “I am persuaded 
that everything to be found in the letters and other writings 
of Talleyrand will give one a more favourable idea of him. 
People of genius like his never put the worst of their 
thoughts or of their lives on paper.” His relation to the 
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murder of the Duke of Enghien, and his treachery at one 

riod or another of his service to almost every 
master he ever served, are all likely to appear in 
a new and more favourable aspect. He will shed a new 
light on the career of Napoleon, and on the secret motives 
which controlled the Emperor at critical moments. He may 
disclose his real opinions of the religion he preached in his 
youth, and he will certainly disclose his real opinions about 
the monarchy which he helped to overturn and to re-estab- 


lish. But he will make no attempt to explain away his ~ 


unfortunate relations to America, on both sides of the water, 
and there is no sign that he will make the slightest reference 
to his constant acceptance of bribes. 


A much more important article than “Talleyrand’s 
Memoirs,” from which there is next to nothing worth 
quoting, and which, therefore, I leave alone, is the first 
article in Topics of the Time, “ How to develop Ameri- 
can sentiment among Immigrants.” The rest of the 
magazine is devoted to a travel paper, describing 
a visit to Tibet, and a readable but terrible account 
of the Irish Famine, by Octave Thanet. “The Relations 
of Mongol Rough Riders,” will find many readers. while 
those who like out-of-the-way subjects will turn to Mr. 
Krehbeii’s paper on “ Chinese Music.” 


Groombridge’s Magazine 1s a title of a new illustrated 
sixpenny, which is brought out by Groombridge and 
Sons, and edited by Mr. Smedley Yates. The editor 
modestly hopes that he may command a circulation from 
those who have leisure to devote to an easy cultivation of 
the intellectual faculties. He says :— 


The world is beginning to awake to appreciation of occa- 
sional leisure—leisure not such as that of the pagan gods, 
who “lie beside their nectar” in gross and sensual enjoy- 
ment; not the hief of the Oriental, nor the dull repletion of 
the savage, but a time for the easy cultivation of the intel- 
lectual faculties. To those who, while loving literature, will 
remember that even Apollo’s bowstring is sometimes slackened, 
we address ourselves, and ask for a tentative reception. 


There is a brief Character Sketch by the Editor of 


- Miss Florence Warden, the wife of Mr. James, an actor, 


who has managed theatres, and written novels in the 
Family Herald, The World, and The People. A New 
story written by this ‘‘ popular writer,” ‘‘ Red Jack,” is 
begun in the first number. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton appears with a disquisition on 
‘‘Manners, good and bad.” Mr. W. B. Maxwell 
describes the manners and customs of ‘* Magazine 
Ghosts.” Mr. Manville Fenn begins another serial 
under the title of ‘‘Wounded.” Among the other 


- articles, I notice a gossipy fashion article, with occasional 


puffs of West End tradesmen, entitled ‘‘ Chiffons.” 

From the list of contents, which also includes ‘‘ Sports 
and Pastimes,” ‘‘ Hints on Gardening,” and “ Games, 
New and Old,” it would appear that the cultivation of 
the intellectual faculty will be very easy indeed. 


In Harper’s Magazine there are two articles of more 
than ordinary interest—one is Dudley Warner’s account 
of South California, in which he thus foreshadows the 
future of that region :— 

The picture I see is of a land of small farms and gardens, 
highly cultivated, in all the valleys and on the foothills, a 
land therefore of luxuriance and great productiveness and 
agreeable homes. I see everywhere the gardens, the vine- 
yards, the orchards, with the various greens of the olive, the 
fig, and the orange. It is always picturesque, because the 
country is broken and even rugged; it is always interesting, 
because of the contrast with the mountains and the desert ; 
it has the colour that makes southern Italy so poetic. It 
is the fairest field for tue experiment of a contented com- 
munity without any poverty and without excessive wealth. 


The “Impressions of Peru” will be studied with advan-- 
tage by all those who are holders of Peruvian bonds. It is. 


written by Mr. Theodore Child, an impartial and dis, 
interested observer, who records what he saw in a recent 
visit to the country, which will never be regenerated until 
it comes into the hands of English or Americans. Mr. 
Child says that the Chilians left Peru in a terrible state 
of material and financial desolation. Although the moun- 
tains of Peru are full of silver, gold, and other precious 
metals, there is not a native coin in the country. The 
Chinese are intermarrying with the lower Peruvian 
women, Mr. Child discusses at some Jength the prospects. 
of the Peruvian bondholders. He thinks their contract 
can hardly be carried out. The great obstacle to the 
development of Peru is the Peruvians, the only territory 
that is not already occupied is the Amazonian back 
country which is most inaccessible. The only way of 
cultivating the land would be for armies of thousands of 
colonists working simultaneously and collectively. A 
railway would have to be made, and in order to make the- 
contract practicable the bondholders should undertake to- 
acminister Peru and relieve it of the farcical government. 
which it enjoys under the name of a republic. Peru is. 
marvellously rich in mineral deposits. 


The field for mining industry in Peru is immense, and not. 
so encumbered with prior claims and occupants as it is in. 
Chili, but the difficulties of transport are numerous. Never- 
theless there are both English and American engineers and. 
capitalists who are gradually working up fine businesses in 
the mountains, introducing improved machinery, and con-- 
quering obstacles of all kinds with genuine Anglo-Saxon. 
pertinacity. On the other hand, considering all the circum- 
stances already briefly set forth, and awaiting the grand and 
ardently desired opening up of the country, there are perhaps. 
more facilities and surer results in the immediate future to- 
be obtained in Bolivia, and on the other side of the Andes 
in the Argentine provinces of Rioja and San Juan, 


In Longman’s Magazine orchid lovers will find much. 
to please them in Frederic Boyle’s paper on Hot. 
Orchids. The Rev. Canon Overton contributes a paper on 
Lincolnshire ; but the most interesting article in the 
magazine is the account of ‘‘ The ‘ Donna’ in 1890.” The 
‘*Donna” is a food depét, maintained by the subscrip- 
tions of the readers of Longman’s Magazine, for the 
purpose of selling food at half-cost to men out of work in 
the East End of London. The author of ‘‘ Charles. 
Lowder” gives a pleasant account of the work that is. 
being done at 42a, Dock Street, London, E.C. There is 
a sister in charge who will be very glad to receive 
parcels of cast-off clothing and books. There is also a 
Night Refuge in connection with the ‘‘Donna.” The 
total income for last year was Glose upon £600. It is an 
excellent and deserving charity, and worthy of general 
support. 


The Monthly Packet.—The new series of Miss Yonge’s: 
magazine commences with the new year. While the 
essential features of the Monthly Packet, as a magazine- 
intended for girls and ladies who are members of the 
Church of England, remain unchanged, the scope of the 
new series will be widened, greater variety introduced in. 
the contents, and the type and general appearance: 
improved. The serial stories for the year will be written 
by C. M. Yonge, the author of “Atelier du Lys,” and 
Helen Shipton. Papers on “Employments for Women” by . 
persons writing with authority; on the “Greek Fore- 
runners of Christ,” by Rev. P. Lilly; and Miss Yonge’s 
“ Cameos from Buglish History,” will be regular features.. 
Some letters of Mrs. Barbauld may also be mentioned. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


In the Month, Mr. Michael Maher devotes the first 
twenty pages of the magazine to the first part of a review of 
Mr. Bellamy’s ‘‘Looking Backward.” Mr. Maher 
considers the capital defect of the new commonwealth is 
the absence of sufficient stimulus. * His point of view is 
that for conclusive experiments in Socialism, we must 
look at the voluntary communism of the religious orders. 
The Rev. Herbert Thurston contributes a carefully 
written article describing the work of the Bollandists and 
its latest developments. The Rev. Sydney Smith reviews 
Canon Moore’s essay on the Christian Doctrine of God, 
which was published early last year in ‘‘ Lux Mundi.” 
The review is to be continued next month. The Rev. 
J. H. Wynne, in the second part of his paper on 
‘*Carmelite Saints,” brings the story of St. eresa’s 
life to a close. 

There is a brief article condemning Dr. Barnardo, and 
a little poem by May Probyn on the ‘‘ Miracle of Mercy,” 
which is asserted to be founded on fact. 


Murray’s Magazine. — Mr. Edwin Waugh reviews 
acutely but appreciatively the poetry of Mr. Lewis Morris. 
He says :— ; 

But as the poet of the religion of our fathers, protesting 
against the attacks launched on the old hopes and creeds by 
the younger sons of the household, he has spoken, and 
spoken not in vain. For above all things he is full of that 
sincerity which Carlyle considered indispensable to true 
greatness. The very determination with which he forces his 
thought upon us is only another phase of his own belief in 
the truth of the gospel he comes to preach. And much may 
surely be forgiven the man who is genuinely sincere. 


The New England Magazine is making its way 
steadily to the front, and its prospectus for 1891 promises 
a great variety of new features. It will be sufficient to 
mention one, which shows that the New England 
Magazine wil] endeavour to be first in the field in making 
capital out of the great World’s Universal Exhibition, 
which is to be held at Chicago in two years’ time. 

Chicago, in which city there is now felt throughout the 
country and the world, as the seat of the coming great 
World’s Fair, an interest so peculiar, will be the subject of an 
entire series of articles in the New England Magazine, many 
of them fully illustrated, in which the history and the 
present life of the city, its business interests and its intel- 
tectual interests, will have completer treatment, we believe, 
than has ever yet been accorded by any magazine. The 
Park System of Chicago, the Commerce of Chicago, Chicago 
Beef, Literary Chicago, the Chicago New England Society, 
and Chicago Architecture, are among the subjects which 
will be treated. The opening article of the series will be by 
Edward G. Mason, president of the Chicago Historical 
Society, on “ Early Visitors to Chicago.” : 


Onward and Upward.—I have this month to welcome 
Lady Aberdeen to the number of magazine editors. 
Her new monthly is one of the best penny magazines 
which reach me. Onward and Upward has grown 
out of the Haddo House Association, the value of which 
may be inferred from the following card of member- 
ship :— oe oe 

I DESIRE TO AIM AT KEEPING THE RULES ON THIS CARD. 

1. To begin and end each day with prayer. 

2. To endeavour to lead a life of temperance, truthfulness, 
and purity. 

3. To guard my tongue from all scandalous and improper 
conversation. 

4, If children are given me, to endeavour to bring them 
up for God’s service. To do all in my power to guard them 
from contact with evil, and from hearing improper conversa- 
tion. To prevent them from reading bad books and papers. 

5. To endeavour to learn all that will conduce to keep my 
‘husband, my children, and myself in cleanliness, comfort, 


SI 


and good health, and that will enable me to nurse them in 
case of sickness. 

6. To remember the sacredness of marriage, and ever to try 
to make home a bright place for my hustand and children. 

There is a department for children that is under the 
charge of Lady Aberdeen’s little davghter, Marjorie. The 
January number contains Lady Aberdeen’s New Year's 
letter to the members of the Haddo House Association. 


The Overland Monthly, the magazine of the Pacific 
Coast (yearly subscription four dols.,singlenumber twenty 
cents), anneunces among its features for the new year a 
series of articles on the “ Social and Industrial Life of the 
Sandwich Islands ;” studies of disputed historical points 
in the history of the coast, based upon the reminiscences 
of survivors; personal reminiscences of life among the 
mines and on the frontier, preserving the tone and spirit 
of that life; accounts of the Indian wars, customs, 
character,.myths, and traditions. 

The Popular Seience Monthly.—New York (yearly 
subscription five dols., single numbers fifty cents)—begins 
in the new year an important series of illustrated articles 
on “ The Development of American Industries since the 
Time of Columbus.” Among the early papers in this series. 
will be “The Development of the Cotton Manufacture,” 
by Edward Atkinson ; “ The Iron and Steel Industry,” by 
W. F. Durfee; “Woollens,” by 8, N. D. North; and 
“Glass,” by Professor C. Hanford Henderson. Articles. 
on the “Silk, Paper, Pottery, Agricultural Machinery, 
and Ship-building Industries ” are among those in active 
jreneceven. A series of papers on “The Principles of 

‘axation,” based upon a course of lectures given by Mr. 
Wells, at the invitation of the Faculty of Harvard 
University, will be another. 

In Seribner there is an article on “ Modern Fire Ap- 
pliances,” which should be read by each member of the 
committee of the London County Council which looks. 
after the fire brigades. Their attention should specially 
be drawn to an account of the New Yorker, a floating 
fire-engine, which is fitted with sueh powerful engines 
that she can make eighteen to nineteen miles an hour: 
within a few minutes of the receipt of the fire alarm. On 
arriving at her destination, the whole power of her boilers: 
is turned into the pumps and from a single nozzle a solid 
stream of water five inches in diameter is hurled 
upon the fire. If necessary, thirty-two two-inch 
streams can be thrown simultaneously; it can also 
feed water towers or swival pipes two thousand feet in- 
land, it therefore controls a belt nearly half a mile wide on 
each side of the river. The writer is very contemptuous 
of our London fire-engines. He says :—“It is not un- 
interesting to note that there are floating fire-engines in 
London. They consist of little steam-pumps placed on 
scows which are moored at long intervals pm the. 
water-front. When an alarm of fire comes in the captain 
of the scow goes whooping up and down the water- 
front to get a tug to tow him to the place from 
which the alarm has come.” His account of the water 
towers and tke chemical arrangement by which they are 
hoisted is very interesting. ere is an article u 
“Court Tennis,” and another copiously illustrated article 
describing the “Festival play at Rothenburg,” which 
commemorates every year at Whitsuntide an incident 
in the Thirty Years’ War. The curious thing about 
this festival is that it was only begun in 1882. 
The whole of the historical episodes connected with 
the capture of the town by Tilly and the rescue of 
its inhabitants by the portentous wine-drinking powers of 
a burgomaster is acted—not on the stage, like the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play—but in the streets of the town 
with real cannon, horsemen, and soldiery. 
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REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


Tue Revue des Dewx Mondes maintains its historical 
character by a continuation of the Dug de Broglie’s 
Etudes Diplomatiques by two very pleasantly written 
articles of, M. Camille Rousset on M. Jules Lair’s ‘ Life 
of Foucquet ’’—not the artist, but the financial secretary 
of Louis XT V.—and an article on the now almost thread- 
bare subject of the Youth. of Frederick the Great. M. 
Ernest Lavisse touches with a vivid pen the story that 
we all know so well, and there is, unfortunately, so 
human an interest in .the tragic sorrows of Frederick 
William’s household that no matter how often:it is told 
ié will find fresh readers to follow it with interest. The 
general articles of the Rerue offer a very good variety 
of subjects, 

DANTE. 

M. Edouard Rod contributes a biography, or rather an 
article, on the biography of Dante, which succeeds in 
being as fully negative as the most enthusiastic disciple 
of M.. Rod’s school could desire. The date of birth in 
1265 is admitted chiefly because, though it might be 
disputed, the matter is uniniportant; after that scarcely 
one. accepted tradition is allowed to pass the vigilant 
guard. Dante was not an infant prodigy of learning ; 
Brunetto Latini was not his mentor. His studies as a 
youth were not: prosecuted at Bologna. Itis doubtful 
that he fought at Campaldino. He was not of ancient 
lineage, as Boccaccio has it, nor was he of the people as 
according to Scartazzini. His political career goes through 
the same process. It is all that M. Rod can do to admit 
that he was exiled from Florence. And if Dante’s history 
grows so dim it may be imagined that the history of those 
who are connected with him is no more assured, His 
love ‘affairs, which we have been accustomed to regard 
almost as.our own, are shaken to the foundation. The 
Alpine episode, the bella pietra, the Carentina, fade into 
the remotely possible ; the ‘‘ pitiful lady’ is alone accepted, 
since some justification must evidently be found for the 
reproaches. ‘with -which we all know that Beatrice 
addressed him in ‘the Earthly Paradise. His marriage 
with Gemma Donati is' allowed to stand, but the date of. 
itis far from certain, and the seven children in seven 
years are rigidly cut down. to four. ' Finally, Beatrice 
is. not Beatrice. M, Rod ‘may be perfectly right, 
and, indeed, there is much to agree with’ in the position 
he assumes throughout, that essential reality remains 
though actompanying circumstances may have been 
entirely distorted. | Nevertheless,’ the old - fashioned 
Dante worshipper will be ‘much inclined to lay down 
this article ‘with a depressing sense that nothing now 
remains but for: some follower of M. Rod to outstrip 
his leader's achievement by proving that Dante was not 
Dante, nor the immortal Comedy divine. 

: AN OLD-FASHIONED PLEA. . 

M.* Brunetiére’s plea that: rhetoric has, after all, its 
s9ving qualities, is refreshingly classical. after. this 
extremely modern performance. We get back to Balzac 
--the old zac—and Vaugelas. We are reminded of 


what style, was in the age which produced Racine. 
Boileau is once. more the severe divinity of schoolroom 





— 


days, and as one reads again the famous definition of 
eloquence as the art of precision, we begin to soothe 
our souls with a sense that ‘‘romantics,” ‘‘ realists,” and 
‘‘intuitives” are, singly or together, powerless still to 
change certain unchanging laws of harmony. ‘‘ A thing 
of beauty” remains no less for us than for our ancestors, 
who had tlie thought without Keats’s expression of it, ‘‘a 
joy for ever.” And as M. Brunetiére .says, if there is 
admittedly an art of singing, why should there not be 
also an art of speaking and of writing? Should the 
abuse of rhetoric condemn the use of it? The first rule 
M. Brunetiére quotes also from Balzac. ‘‘ It is to make too 
light of the public not to take the trouble to prepare your- 
self for intercourse with it, and a man who should appear 
in nightcap and dressing-gown on an occasion of ceremony 
would not be guilty of greater incivility than he* who 
exposes to the light of the world things which are only 
fit for private life and speech with intimate friends and 
servants.” To know how to distinguish between what is 
good only for familiar intercourse and what is worth 
exposing to the “light of the world” is, according to 
M. Brunetiére, the first principle of all rhetoric, and, since 
we write for others as well as for ourselves, the art of it 
is but to convey our meaning in the manner most likely to 
penetrate the understanding and attach itself to the 
memory. The form of art may differ, but so long as we 
desire to persuade let us not despise or dény the art 
of eloquence. Our daily interests are at the mercy of 
a speech, or the impossibility of answering it. We must, 
on the contrary, learn to speak. We have more need 
of rhetoric than our fathers had We need it, if for 
no other purpose, as a weapon of defence against itself. 


FRENCH CAMPAIGNS OF 1890, ». 


One is struck in reading M.: Valbert’s notice of 
Colonel Archinard’s campaign in the French Soudan, 
which began in April of this year, and continued with 
little intermission up to the month of October last, with 
the great difference which still exists between the manner 
in which the French and the English Press are served. 
The French Soudan does not happen to lie near enough 
to any English possessions for English newspaper corre- 
spondents to be in the neighbourhood, nor do the proceed- 
ings of the French administration within their own terri- 
tory greatly concern us. "That no information. with 
regard to the epic of the Toucouleurs, with its Homeric 
central figure of the great chief Ahmadon, has reached 
the English Presg is not therefore surprising. But very 
little has reached the French papers, and it is imcon- 
ceivable that had such a little war been taking place in 
an English Colonial possession we in England could have 


‘been left in: ignorance of it, especially at a time when 


Africa occupied the public mind to the extent which it 
did in the past summer. ‘A ‘six weeks’ campaign, which 
involved marching 2,000 kilométres in a West African 
climate, is an act of energy of which the French com- 
mander had some reason to be proud. Ahmadon, 
though beaten at every point,. still faces the foreign 
foe unsubdued at Nioro. It is impossible to help ad- 
miring his dogged pluck. 
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THE FRENCH 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

Toricat articles are as much the characteristic of the 
Nouvelle Revue as historical articles are of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and the list for December is no shorter 
than usual, Besides two articles upon “Sub-Marine Navi- 
gation,” by Commandant Z——, a second article upon 
“Fortifications and Artillery,” by G. G., and an article on 
the “Reduction of Cadets in the Staff of the Engineers,” by 
X——, there is, first of all, in relation to colonial matters, 
a paper on the “ Trans-Saharan Railway Project,” by M. 
Bdgar Boulangier, which is worth reading. 

THE RAILWAY ACROSS THE SAHARA, 

M. Boulangier emphatically protests against the easy 
comparison which is now in all mouths in France 
between the achievement of General Annenkoff 
and the proposed formation of a French company to 
traverse the Sahara with a railway. He points out that 
the Trans-Caspian, which is a much less difficult under- 
taking, was a work of the State carried out by the State 
for public reasons, It put Russia in a position in which 
she can afford to await any action which it may please 
England to take on the Indian frontier. The day for 
playing the Asiatic game has not yet arrived, but when it 
comes Russia will, thanks to the Trans-Caspian Railway, 
be found with pawns well advanced. France has no such 
object in constructing the Trans-Saharan line. It leads 
to nothing, for, in M. Boulangier’s opinion, the treaty of 
_ last August has given all that is worth having in 
the Austral Soudan to England, and the chance of 
it paying dividends is hopelessly remote. Therefore all 
thoughts of a successful commercial scheme must be set 
aside, A picture, which seems to belong rather to the 

perties of a ic lantern than to sober literature, is 
pa of the terrible tribes of the desert inhabiting the 
line just to the north of the frontier, chosen by per- 
fidious Albion from the limits of. the sphere of opera- 
tions of the Niger Company. These Tuaregs of the south 
are reported to number about two millions. They are of 
colossal size, reaching commonly a height of 6 ft. 5 in. 
They can fight without food for three or four days ata 
time, after which one of these giants will alone consume, 
without inconvenience, a sheep, washed down with the 
milk of several cows. Their arms are no less terrible than 
themselves, and consist of iron-tipped spears and two- 
edged swords, with shields of elephant hide, toughened in 
the fire. Their very moustaches inspire fear; and M. 
Boulangier holds that these two millions must be con- 
quered before France can hope to develop the southern 
portion of the sphere of influence. The English, he 
thinks, knew very well what they were about 
when they drew their frontier where they did... A 
second conquest of Algeria far removed from any civilised 
base of operations is. the task to which France is bidden. 
The most that M. Boulangier is disposed to. advocate is 
the very gradual penetration of the desert by a Biskra 
Otiargla Timmassine route, with id as an eventual 
goal. This distance of 1,100 kilometres 
next five or six years, be accomplished by the State under 
similar conditions to the Teanates ian. Individual enter- 
prise in the matter should be absolutely rejected. 


OTHER COLONIAL ARTICLES. 


The other colonial articles for December are one of 
Mr. G. Wally’s “ Studies of Native Races,” devoted to the 
Namaqua Hottentots, whom, in view of the present 


fighting in Damaraland, he deemed worthy of a sketch, 
and a less amusing but more serious contribution from 
M. Senechal on the “Coral Industry from the French 


Point of View.” M. Senechal deals only with the Medi- 


ight, in the - 
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terranean coral industry. He reviews the history of it, 
and shows how, froma flourishing monopoly in the handsof 
the Compagnie d’Afrique a hundred years ago, it has 
gy been allowed to pass almost entirely into 

talian hands. Three millions, we presume he means 
millions of francs, worth of coral are taken yearly from 
French reefs, and these three millions of rough coral 
increase in value to twelve millions when they have been 
— and worked, Such an industry prosecuted in 

Igeria would add considerably to the well-being and 
activity of the colony. Asit is, it goes in the greater parts 
to Naples, Genoa, and Livonia... Thenumberof Italiansailors 
employed in the coral fishing is 4,000, and the value of 
the coral obtained by them is estimated at four and e 
quarter millions of francs, His scheme is the formation 
of a big company on the model of the English chartered 
companies, which should have a monopoly of the coral 
industry, and be responsible to the State for the con- 
ditions under which it is carried on. 


REVIEWS. . 


REVOLT OR REVOLUTION, 


Dr. Cesare Lambroso carries on, in an article upon 
“Philoneisme,” the development of the theory with 
regard to political crime which he exposed in two articles 
upon “ Misoneisme” in the early part of the year. His 
argument was that misoneisme—by which we conclude he 
means the dislike to the new Ministry because-it is new— 
being in all societies a prevailing characteristic of the 
human mind, it must be taken into consideration and 
accepted as one of the guiding laws of progress. Reform, 

hich acts in defiance of this law, and endeavours to 
impose change, even though it be beneficial change, which 
is beyond the power of moral assimilation of omen 
society, becomes a political crime. But, side by side wi 
misoneisme, there existsa persistent law of progressto which 
he gives the name of philoneisme. We must look to 
this to overcome “misoneisme,” and by working in 
accordance with it, and within the strict limits of national 
law, we find that what would have been anarchy in one’ 
generation becomes beneficial reform in the next. It is 
the reduction to scientific terms of our common experi- 
ence that the Liberals of one generation are the Tories 
of the next, Philoneisme in its fullest development will 
probably be found in the Radical ranks. The most 
thoroughgoing misoneist will head the other extreme of 
Conservatism. Both alike are mere examples of abiding 
laws. Political wisdom consists in taking note of them, 
and the business of the statesman is so to feel the pulse 
of a people ag to know at what point the misoneisme of 
the many have so far yielded to the opposing influences 
of philoneisme as'to make change at once desirable and 
safe. Such a change is in the best sense of the term 
revolution. A change forced on before the general mind 
is prepared for it is revolt. The one is a reform, the other 
@ crime, 


BUTCHER'S MEAT, 


“ Butcher’s Meat” is a curious title to stand above 
Pierre Loti’sname. The three pages which have it in the 
Nouvelle Revue for December 1st are none the less, per- 
haps, one of the gems of this ae 4 tender and grace- 

pen. The subject is literally what it proclaims itself 
to be: the es of it a pair of oxen at sea, a master 
butcher, and the captai: forced to look on from the 
bridge, while one ox is killed for the ship’s provisions— 
nothing more than this. and the result is a masterpiece in 
the exquisitely delicate style we know. The es are 
not to be compressed nor reproduced. They must be 
read ; and no one will lay them down without a penetrat- 
ing sense of the pathos of life and death. 





* Deutsche Revue. Breslau and Berlin. 
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THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Alte und Neue Welt. Part 3. 50 Ff. or 60 
Cents. 
Dr. Jos. von Schork, new Archbishop of Bam- 
berg. With portrait. 
The Siege of Bonn 200 Years Ago. 
Elk-hunting. (Illus.) V. Weidmann. 
‘The Proposed Columbus Monument at Bilbao. 
(illus). 
: Siena Cathedral. (Illus). 
Portraits of W. Liebknecht, G. MH. von Vollmar, 
and August Bebel. 
‘A Modern Religious Celebration of Christmas 
in London. (Mlus ) 


Deutscher Hausschatz. Regensburg. Part 3. 
40 Pf. 
“German Catholic 
With Portraits. 
The Size of the Planets. 
. St. Petersburg. (Illus.) 
The Assassination of August von Kotzebue. 
A. Wolf. 

Dr. Jos. Alex. Freiherr von Helfert, Conser- 
vative Austrian Statesman and Historian. 
With portrait. 


Journalists of To-day. 


(Ulus.) 


Dec 
1 Mark 50 Pf. 
Count Albrecht von Roon. XIX. 
The French Revolution and its Significance for 
the Modern State. III. 
’ Longevity and Alcohol. J. Kollmann. 
Four Questions on Evolution to Ludwig 


Biichner. Reply to article in October 
number. M. Carriere. 
“Victoria, Queen and Empress. I. Duchess of 


Rutland, 

* The Origin of the Bulgarian National Church, 
Unpublished Letters by Karl Ludwig von 
_Knebel. II. K. T. Gaedertz. 

Pope Gregory and Music. R. Robert. 


. Deutsche Rundscha u. Berlin. Dec. 2 Marks. 


The New Italian Penal Code. E. Schneider. 

Dwellings for the Poor. H. Albrecht. 

A Day on Ascension Island. Prof. O. 
Krummel. 

“Robespierre. 

Ferdinand Robert-tornow and his Family 
W. Robert-tornow. 

Eduard Bendemann. 1811-1889. 

Political Correspondence—Speech from the 
Throne, and Gen. von Caprivi's Visit to 
Italy. 


Ports on the Highway to India. O. Wachs. 


Die Gartenlaube. Leipzig. Part 13. 50 Pf. 

The Rapp Community. 

The Fallersleben Monument in Heligoland, 
with Poem by Emil Rittershaus. 

Tabora in East Central Africa. 

The Moltke Celebrations. (Illus.) 

Mcaument at Tilsit to Max von Schenkendorf, 
Poet. (Illus.) 

Dr. Koch and his Cure for Consumption. 
With portrait. Dr. M. Salomon, 

Twelfth Night. A. Tille. 
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Alte und Neue Welt.—This is a little Catholic illustrated periodical for 
family reading. The chief article in the present number is that on Elk- 
hunting, with illustrations from Harper. 


.Deutseher Hausschatz.—Herr Wolf retells the exciting story of the 
assassination of the dramatist, August von Kotzebue, by Karl Ludwig 
Sand, a Jena student. Kotzebue, after having held various posts in the 
Russian public service, was believed to bea political spy in the pay of the 
Russian Government; moreover, he had quarrelled with Goethe, and 
altogether had made many enemies ; but it was his ridicule of the Burschen- 
schaft movement of the German University students, in which Sand was 
playing a prominent part, that brought matters to a climax. Already in 
the autumn of 1812 Sand made up his mind that Kotzebue must die, but did 
not attempt to carry out his bloody resolve till the following spring, when it 
was reported that Kotzebue was returning to Russia. ‘Thereupon Sand 
journeyed to Mannheim to make sure of his victim, and on March 23rd had 
stabbed Kotzebue fatally in his own house. From the encounter Sand 
rushed into the streets, crying, *‘The traitor has fallen. Germany is saved. 
Long live Teutonia! Iam the murderer. So must all traitors die”—and 
then stabbed himself in the breast. | 


Deutsche Revue,—The art of prolonging life is an old wish of mankind, 
but so far the average length of life does not seem to be greatly on the 
increase. Meanwhile Dr. Déllinger’s saying, ‘‘Men do not die, they kill 
themselves,” is the text of a very sensible article by J. Kollmann on the 
mischiefs wrought by over-eating and the use of alcohol. 


Deutsche Rundsechau.—Herr Albrecht continues his discussion of the 
German Dwellings Question. Communities, as employers of labour, might, 
he thinks, do for their workmen what Frankfort-on-the-Main has done for 
its minor officials, that is, provide their employés with cheap and healthy 
dwellings. So far the State has interfered only in the character of 
legislator, and this in England, especially where such measures as 
the Torrens Acts, the Cross Acts, etc., have been passed—Acts which 
at first sight seem to go far to protect the poor against barbarous 
landlords, but which, however, with few exceptions, have remained 
a dead letter, chiefly owing to the local authorities supposed to enforce 
them being for the most part men who live on the rents accruing from 
property which would be condemned by the Acts, and who therefore 
could not be expected to carry out their provisions with that degree of 
enthusiasm indispensable to success. German legislation seems to do even 
less to prevent overcrowding, or the occupation of insanitary dwellings. 
As an instance of private enterprise on a large scale, Herr Albrecht cites 
the colony of the Krupp firm at Essen, which consists of 2,000 houses with 
@ population of some 15,000 souls. Another more remarkable case is the 
unique creation of J. C. van Marken, of Delft. This gentleman conceived 
the grand idea of buyinga piece of ground adjoining his works and laying it 
out in shrubberies. lawns, flower-beds, ponds, bridges, etc., besides erecting 
on it dwellings to accommodate his own workpeople and ninety other families. 
Under each roof there are from four to six tenements, but each with a 
separate entrance and a garden of its own. The dwellings vary in size, all 
are let, and the scheme has succeeded so well that it is proposed to build 
more. Moreover, the park contains a lodging-house for the unmarried, an 
institution for the children, a casino with a library, a shop, and other con- 
veniences. In large towns this would hardly be practicable, especially when 
the workers must live near their work, as is the case with the dockers. The 
next best thing which Herr Albrecht can suggest, then, is to copy very ex- 
tensively the admirable system of Miss Octavia Hill, an outline of which he 
gives in conclusion. 


Die Gartenlaube.—Emil Rittershaus, of Barmen, has written a spirited 
poem @ propos of the Fallersleben Monument proposed for Heligoland. 
August Heinrich Hoffmann (1798-1874), the poet and _philologist, it 
may be well to recall, was born’ at Fallersleben, and is commonly 
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Die Gesellschaft. Leipzig. December. 1 Mark. 
The Nationalisation of the Theatre. M. D. 


Conrad. 
Maurice Reinhold von Stern. With portrait. 
5 tschen. 
Poems by Oscar Linke, W. Walloth, and 


others. 

The Military Question. E. Stahl. 

Opponents of the Schopenhauer Philosophy. 
D. T. Schultze. 


Nord und Sud. Breslau. December. 2 Marks. 


Emin Pasha. With portrait. H. Jaenicke. 

Literary Causes and Effects. J. Grosse. 

Twelfth Night. A. Tille. 

The Swiss House. M. Berndt. 

Hans Béhm of Niklashausen, a Christian 
‘Socialist Agitator of the Fifteenth Century. 
G. Winter. 

The Late Dr. Karl Miiller (‘‘ Otfrid Mylius”), 
Novelist. H. Keller-Jordan. 


Preussische Jahrbucher. Berlin. December. 
1 Mk. 50 Pf. 


Goethe’s Credibility in ‘‘ Wahrheit und Dich- 
tung.” K. Kochendérffer. 

Heligoland. R. Wagner. 

Homer in German Literature. M. Beheim- 
Schwerzbach. 

Political Correspondence. Dr. Sticker, New 
Taxes, Russia, Italy, France, England. 


Schorer’s Familienblatt. Salon-Ausgabe. 
Berlin and Leipzig. Part 4. 75 Pf. 


“« The Emperor’s Book.” (Illus.) 

The Housing of Books. W. E. Gladstone. 
The Jubilee of the German Order. 

German Life in Japan. Dr. Neubauer. 

‘The House of Orange. W. von Neumiinster. 
Dr. Koch and his Cure. With Portrait. 


Ueber Land und Meer. Stuttgart. Part 6. 
1 Mark. 


Dr. Koch and HisCure. With Portrait. Dr. 
Eisen. 

Count von Moltke. (Illus.) K von Mittel- 
stadt. 

Wilhelm Raabe. F. Muncker. 

Ueberlingen Minster. (Illus.) 

The Importance of Heligoland. ; 

Prof. Roquet’s Written Universal Language. 

The Silver Jubilee of the Munich Girtner- 
platz Theatre. (Illus.) 

The German Army in the Autumn of 1890. 
G. Zernin. 

Nervi. (Illus.) 

English Student Life. W. F. Brand. 

by, Ong eae to Alexander II. at Moscow. 
(Illus.) 

Consistorialrat Ernst Dryander, new Court 
Preacher. With portrait. 


Unsere Zeit. Leipzig. December. 1 Mark. 


Tho Franco-Italian Frontier and its Defence. 
With map. N. von Engelstedt. 

Marceau’s Ashes. C. Spielmann. 

Recent French Novels. F.C. Petersen. 

The Curse of a Great Name. Dr. B. Miinz. 

The *Founder of the Austrian Post Office 
Savings Bank. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Neue Monats- 

hefte, Bielefeld and Leipzig. December. 
1 Mark 25 Pf. 

The Nativity in Art. (Illus.) A. Rosenberg. 

The Meiningen Theatre Company. (Illus.) 
Max Grube. 

Under the Mistletoe Bough. Helen Zimmern. 

©. W. Allers. With portrait. 

‘The Lessing Monument. (Illus.) 


Vom Fels zum Meer. Stuttgart. Part III. 
1 Mark. 
Stuttgart. (Illus.) Karl Liebrich. 
"The Nonne. (Illus.) Dr. K. + 
Amateur Photography. (Illus.) F. Luthmer. 
Sleep and Sleeplessness. Professor Dr. Uffel- 


mann, 
Industrial Insurance of Workmen and Post 
Office Savings Banks. 








known as Hoffmann von Fallersleben. He was famous as a collector of 
national songs, but he will be best remembered for his ‘‘ Deutschland, 
Deutschland, iiber alles,” which had its origin in Heligoland in 


' August, 1841, so that the national hymn will celebrate its golden jubilee 


this year. 


Die Gesellschaft.—Maurice Reinhold von Stern, who is the subject of 
a biographical and critical sketch in this magazine, is a poet who was born 
in Russia in 1859. His father was the Baltic poet Karl Walfried von 
Stern ; his mother was an Icelandic lady. Dissatisfaction with the political 
condition of his country seems to have driven the young poet away, and he 
tried America. There he remained till 1885, working in the different 
capacities of dock labourer, clerk, reporter, and editor. Then he paid 
flying visits to England and France, and at last settled down with his 
various experiences at Ziirich, henceforth to devote himself to poetry. His 
works have now begun to attract attention, hence the present article. 


Nord und Sud.—It is rather late in the day certainly to be telling the 
life-story of Emin Pasha; nevertheless, it will be read with more sympathy 
since the melancholy story of the Rear-Column has come to light, and in 
which Stanley has not been seen to advantage. Only in conclusion, how- 
ever, does the writer of the article contrast the two explorers— 
Stanley as cold, calculating, business-like, undisciplined, ambitious, covetous, 
etc. ; Emin, on the other hand, as a man full of affection for his work and 
his people—modest, despising all et. 2902 honours, and, in the interests of 
his country, exposing himself to new dangers. A more seasonable paper is 
that by Alexander Tille, of Glasgow, on the ‘‘ Kingdom of Twelfth Night,” 
and very interesting is, in that connection, the folklore of different 
countries. The Gartenlaube also has an article on the same subject by the 
same author. The late M. Berndt treats of the Swiss House as an attempt 
at estheticism, and endeavours to show that the Swiss dwelling is one of the 
chief, if not the chief, features of beauty in Alpine scenery. 


Preussische Jahrbucher.—Hitherto no one would ever seem to have 
doubted the candour and credibility of Goethe. Now J. Froitzheim, in an 
essay on Goethe and Leopold Wagner, makes an attack on the credibility of 
the former in his autobiography—‘‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit.” To these 
charges of Froitzheim’s, Karl Kochendorffer here makes reply. It will be 
remembered that in the Deutsche Rundschau of October Admiral Batsch 
discussed the question of defending Heligoland, and arrived at the con- 
clusion that, as it was impossible to fortify the island, it must be defended 
by a fleet which should be superior to all other hostile fleets, otherwise the 
sooner the island was restored to England the better. In this magazine 
Reinhold Wagner replies to the Admiral at terrible length. 


Schorer.—‘‘ The Emperors’ Book ” is a review of a work by Hans 
Herrig and the artist, T. Kutschmann, on the eight centuries of German 
history from the time of Charles the Great to the time of Maximilian I. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Several magazines give articles on Dr. Koch 
and his already world-famed cure. Undoubtedly he has already won the 
laurels of immortality, and should his discovery turn out to be a cure of 
tubercolosis, millions will have cause to bless his name. 


Unsere Zeit.—F. C. Petersen, in his article on recent French Fiction, 
notices Albert Delpit’s ‘‘Un Monde qui s’en va,” Madame Hector Malot’s 
‘‘Folie d’Amour,” and Hector Malot’s ‘‘Conscience” and ‘‘ Justice.” 
Dr. Bernhardt Miinz relates the story of Wolf. Goethe’s life, in an article 
entitled ‘‘ The Curse of a Great Name.” 


Velhagen.—The December part isa splendid number. Besides Christmas 
stories there is an excellent article on the Nativity, as represented by the 
great artists, and for which there are twenty-six illustrations of pictures, 
more or less familiar. Another appropriate article is Helen Zimmern’s 
description of English Christmas festivities, ancient and modern, in Under 
the Mistletoe Bough. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—After a very attractive article, well illustrated, 
on Stuttgart, the Nonne, the famous pine pest, comes in for a much 
fuller description than has been accorded to it by the other magazines. The 
advantages and pleasures of Amateur Photography and its uses to students 
of various sciences, form the subject of Ferdinand Liithmer’s contribution, 
to which are added numerous illustrations. 

































































THE RUSSIAN REVIEWS. 


Tue most serious and celebrated Russian philosopher, 
Vladimir Solovieff, signs a well-written article in 
this month’s Messenger of Ewrope on the ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Panslavism,”’ an aspect of which this political movement 
was devoid until a writer named Dassilevsky, who 
‘* refuted ” all Darwin’s theories, wrote a book to »prove 
that the Russians constitute a special racial type, with a 
peculiar psychology of their own, and are consequently 
destined to work out a peculiar civilisation radically 
different from anything received and approved in Westerr. 
Europe. These ideas, put forward a few years ago, were 
caught up and developed by the late Dassilevsky’s friends. 
Viadimir Solovieff now comes forward and main- 
tains that this theory was first expounded by a German, 
Riickert, and that Dassilevsky merely copied and 
adapted it. What Riickert advanced was that all 
civilisations sre special, national; that there is no 
one thread running through them all; no one direction 
in which they move forward ; no one idea or set of ideas 
of which they are the embodiment. Moreover, West 
European culture, according to him, can never take: rogt 
in Russia, which has far more in common with Byzance. 
Dassilevsky endorsed these ideas, gave avery wide appli- 
cation to them, and deduced from them the conclusion 
that Russia’s mission was nobler, higher, and holier than 
that of any other people. That these questions are not 
merely philosophic fancies, but arouse a lively interest 
among the educated classes of Russian socigty, is evident 
from the warmth with which they are treated. Take, for 
instance, Solovieff’s condensation of the principles of 
Panslayism—which, whether correct or not, is curious— 
“That the idea of justice is an anachronism which only 
doctrinaires respect ; that humanity and mankind are 
but empty phrases, and that no one but a madman or 
an idiot would or could feel any real concern for the 
common weal,” : 

In the same number of this review we find a short 
but interesting paper on the Russian tariff, the author of 
which maintains that besides the manufacturers who are 
directly interested in protective, or rather prohibitive, 
duties, the only persons in Russia who advocate the 
commercial policy of the Government, are. chemists, 
engineers, and lovers of the ballet. ‘‘ Agriculture,” 
we read, ‘‘ is sacrificed to industry, the working classes 
to the interests of speculators, trade to manufacture, 
the consumers to the producers. . . . And yet the 
high tariff only secures exorbitantly high profits to 
individual capitalists, without any efforts on the part of 
these, and at the cost of considerable national hardships 
and sacrifices. Thus the Treasury spent more than 
forty millions in creating. and enriching a steam naviga- 
tion company, to which it still pays yearly a large 
subsidy, in order that the shareholders should 
continue to pocket. their. forty per cent. dividend. 
The weak side of our manufacturing industry consists 
in the circumstance that it does not rest upon a solid 
foundation of personal energy, enterprise, and know- 
ledge on the part of manufacturers, but on the artificial 
props of protectionism. Brought up in the refreshing 
shade of a protecting tariff, they have accustomed them- 
selves to look upon that as the sole pledge of the success 
of their enterprise, wherever they vouchsafe but scant 
attention to those other conditions which are indispens- 
able to the development of industry ; and they think 
still less of knowledge than of any other condition. The 
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statistics officially collected in 1887 show that out of the 
28,810 persons who are at the head of works and manu- 
factures in Russia, only 6 8-10ths per cent. have received. 
a technical education ; and even of this small contingent 
more than one-third are foreigners. The remaining 
93 2-10ths per cent. have enjoyed not only no technical 
education, but not even elementary educational training.” 
** At the close of last vear,” we read further, ‘‘ our well- 
known scholar, M. Veniookoff, published in the news- 
papers an account of an interesting conversation 
which he had with an American traveller who had 
been through all Russia. Asked what his impres- 
sions were, the American replied, ‘‘I must ask 
pardon for my frankness, but they are not favourable : in 
the first place, I saw a people who lives not in houses, 
but in smoky, straw-thatched hovels, which are unknown 
even in our youngest colonies of the Far West; in the 
second place, the nourishment of the immense majority 
of the Russian people is beneath hygienic criticism---their | 
clothing is also very deficient : the cold of winter pene- 
trates into the. huts heated only with dry twigs or straw, 
and as for cleanliness, it is better to say nothing whatever 
about it; in the third place, even the most educated 
people of your nation have but a very slight acquaintance 
with the true needs of Russia, and make no effort to 
remedy their ignorance.” 


The Northern Messenger has an interesting if somewhat 
fantastie article on the influence of seasons of the year 
and months on the various phases of human life, The 
writer lays down the principle at the outset that this 
influence is not imaginary but real, and that the laws 
that regulate it are capable of being clearly defined by 
the help of statistics. Applying this theory as far as is 
possible with our present limited knowledge of statistics, 
he first takes the question of marriage, and tells us 
that in Russia, out of.12,000: annual marriages, the 
average number in winter is 4,899, while in autumn it is 
only 4,364, in spring 1,486, and in summer 1,250, the 
difference between the winter maximum and the summer 
minimum amounting to 3,759. 


Passing on to the births, we find that the maximum 
number is in autumn, the minimum in spring. More- 
over, if we analyse the statistics of illegitimate births, 
we find that out of 12,000, 3,151 take place in summer, 
3,077 in autumn, 2,928 in spring, and 2,842 in winter. 
The statistics of mortality are more irregular and un- 
certain than those of marriages or births. Out of 12,000 
annual deaths, 3,345 occurred in summer, 3,055 in winter, 
2,953 in spring, and 2,657 in autumn. The months 
during which the population works hardest—August and 
July—correspond with the highest death-rate ; next come 
January and March, while the smallest number of deaths 
occur in October, November, and September. In all 
this the influence of climate is shown to be larger than 
any other, and the more Continental the climate and the 
greater difference there is between winter and summer 
temperature, the greater is the deathrate during the 
summer. months. Countries and. districts with a 
sea climate, on the contrary, have their maximum 
death-rate in spring and winter. Thus the highest 
death-rate int Eastern Russia is in summer, and in 
Western Russia it is in winterand spring. The-number 
of suicides depends much more directly than even the 
total number of deaths upon climatic ‘influences. ‘If we 
analyse one thousand annual suicides, we find that 328 
occur in summer, 272 in spring, 215 in autumn, and 185 
in winter. The maximum is in June when the heat is 
greatest. The same general facts have also been observed 
and chronicled in France and Italy. of 
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Nuova Antologia. December Ist. 


A New Book by Francesco Crispi. C. Gioda. 
The Pessimism of Leopardi. A. Graf. 

Naval Expenditure. G. G. Maldini. 

The Centenary of the Microscope. E. Mancini. 


December 16th, 


New Torments and New Victims. P. Villari. 

The Faculty of Letters and the Teachers of 
the Secondary Schools. L. Ferri. 

Mundus Muliebris. V. Giachi. 

Social Democracy in Germany. 
lietti. 

Profumo (the end). L. Capuana. 

The Origin and Cause of Atavism. P. 
Mantegazza. 


G. Bog- 


Rassegna Nazionale. Dec. lst. 


Giovanni Lanza. R. Corniani. 

A Pycosdatical Paradox. F. Bonatelli. 
The Duchy of Castro. L. Grottanelli. 
The Holy Land. V. Carlo del Pezzo. 


Economic and Financial Equality. A. Rossi. 
Dec. 16th. 
Commentators on the History of. the 


Creation. A. Stoppani. 
On the ‘Education of the Priesthood. A 
Astori. 
Philosophic Principles 
Thomas. F. Capello. 
English and Italian Radicals. Roberto Stuart. 
Correspondence. 


according to St. 


Against Divorce. 


The Civilta Cattolica. Dec. lst. 


Charity for the Italian Nuns. 

The Pontificate of Gregory the Great. 

Observations of the Universal History, by 
Cesare Caretis. 


Dec. 20th. 


On the Jewish Question in Europe. 

Signor Bonghi on the recent Papal Encyclical. 
Freemasonry in Italy. 

Contemporary Chronicle—England. 
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The Housing of the Working Classes in Naples.—Professor Pasquale 
Villari contributes an eloquent article to the Nuova Antologia (December 
16th) on the sanitary condition of his native town, Naples. Everyone will 
remember that a recent Sanitary Commission authorised the expenditure of 
100,000,000 fr. for redraining and rebuilding the poorest quarters of the 
town. But the Professor complains that no arrangement was made for the 
compulsory building of workmen’s dwellings, with the result that rookeries 
are pulled down, and replaced by smart shops, and, although the town is_ 
beautified, the Neapolitan working classes are worse off than they were 
before. The problem at Naples appears to be quite as acute as it is in 
London, for, the town being hemmed in between the sea and the moun- 
tains, the price of land is exorbitant, and Professor Villari declares that it 
is ‘* practically impossible ” to provide accommodation by private specula- 
tion at a rent within the means of the people. The few blocks of buildings 
which have been already provided are totally unsuited in construction for 
the very poorest classes, and much too expensive. In conclusion, the 
writer foretells much misery and expense in the future if the authorities 
persevere in their presSent short-sighted policy of wholesale demolition. 


The same number contains an interesting article on Atavism by Prof. 
Mantegazza in support of the Darwinian theory of Pangenesis, and a lengthy 
and learned exposition of the growth of Social Democracy in Germany by Signor 
Boglietti. After such very solid fare it is quite a relief toturn to a pleasant, 
chatty article under the title of ‘‘ Mundus Muliebris,” on the important part 
played by feminine dress during the Roman Empire, and giving many 
curious details of fashion. The serial novel, ‘‘ Profound,” is also brought to 
a close with the end of the year. 


In the Antologia for December 1st the most readable article is a review of ., 
a recently published edition of the collected writings and-speeches of Signor. 
Crispi, in which the reviewer indulges in an enthusiastic eulogy of the : 
Italian Prime Minister. 


The Rassegna Nazionale also winds up the year with a very solid number. 
Sixty pages are devoted to a rapid survey of the growth of English Radicalism 
during the last hundred years, by Roberto Stuart. The object is to prove 
that English Radicals are fundamentally different from Italian Radicals ; 
that whereas the former were constructive and constitutional, the latter are 
merely destructive and irredential, and that as long as they pursue their 
present policy ‘‘ they will deserve nothing beyond the compassion of honest 
men and the disdain of history !” 


The Civilta Cattolica is the official organ of the Jesuit Order in Italy, and, 
like most Italian magazines, makes its appearance fortnightly. The subjects 
discussed are for the most part of theological interest, and the opinions 
expressed are of the most extreme clerical description. The first December 
number contains an appeal on behalf of ‘the poor starving Italian nuns, who 
have been deprived of their houses and revenues by the Government ; some 
of the letters quoted from the Mother Superiors are intensely pathetic, and 
give evidence of the most complete destitution. 


The mid-month number leads off with an anonymous article on the Jewish 
question, which, it is to be hoped, now that Cardinal Manning has taken up 
the question of the ill-treatment of the Jews in Russia with so much energy, - 
will find but little echo amongst English Catholics. Starting on the assump- 
tion that the Jews are doomed to an eternal curse, the Jesuit writer asserts 
that it is perfectly justifiable to deprive them of their wealth on the ground 
that it has been earned by usury, that they should be allowed to hold no 
land, and that the right of citizenship should be everywhere denied them, 
although their bare presence must preforce be tolerated; and that the 
present influential position of the Jews in Europe can. only be accounted for * 
as a judgment of the Almighty for the atheism that is rampant among us! 
Freemasonry, the liberty of the Press, and religious toleration are of course 





included in the general anathema. 
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y THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


De Gids opens with an article on the late King of 
Holland, from which we extract the following :— 


THE REVIEW 


The last King of the house of Orange-Nassau is dead. The 
end of his reign of nearly forty-two years was darkened by his 
long-drawn death agony. His personal intercourse with his 
people, never very active, had entirely ceased in recent years ; 
and hissignature to lawsand resolutions was the only evidence 
that the aged prince was still exercising his office. There 
came a time when even these tokens of his existence dis- 
appeared. Life still endured, but the last remnants of his 
working powers were exhausted ; and, in expectation of the 
moment when the painful disease which tortured him 
should have broken down the last resistance of his 
jron frame, the royal authority had, for the second time, 
to be entrusted to other hands. His death, however sudden, 
was a surprise to no one, and to himself a release from long- 
continued suffering. 


The number of these who had already reached mature 
years at the opening of the reign which has just ended, begins 
to grow very small, and there are, therefore, comparatively 
few who clearly remember the state of public feeling among 
the people of the Netherlands at the new King’s accession 
in 1849. Quite unexpectedly, and wholly. unprepared, they 
were then standing by the grave of a Prince who, by his 
chivalrous conduct in former years, had bound his people 
closely to him. His successor was a young man who had 
hitherto almost systematically avoided all contact with his 
future subjects, and with regard to whom nothing was so 
well and so generally known as the fact that his personal 
sympathies pointed in a direction diametrically opposite to 
that which the Dutch nation had entered upon a year before, 
and was now pursuing, in the firm conviction that it would 
lead to the securing of its liberties and the increasing of its 
welfare, 

It is true that there was no lack of reassuring presages ; 
for no ruler could have pledged himself to his people more 
cordially and frankly than did William III., both in act, 
when he suceeded to,*the throne, and later, in the words 
which he addressed “to the States General at his solemn 
inauguration on May 12th, 1849. 


The Dutch nation has rewarded this royal faithfulness with 
the best that it could give—with a faithfulness in all respects 
equal to his own. The King was sure of his people, as his 
people were sure of him, without the feeling arising on either 
side that there was any need to safeguard against any pos- 
sible loss in the future, the rights whose possession was 
taken for granted asa matter of course. The practices so 
much in fayour with other sovereigns, in order to feed and 
strengthen their popularity, never attracted him, because he, 
once for all, did not feel the need of such helps. 

It may be that more than one of his fellow sovereigns, 
having witnessed in this country the easy and unconstrained 
intercourse between king and people, asked himself with 
some envy how it could be that our ruler had at his disposal, 
as a natural right, a far greater place in the heart of his 
people than others have been able to conquer by a life of 
unceasing devotion to the welfare of their subjects. 

A reign at the same time so long and so undisturbed as that 
of William III. is rare enough. It is true that days of 
strongly excited political passions were not wanting, but— 
more fortunate than the first king of his race—the storms 
went over his head without prejudicing his popularity in the 
slightest. 

He had had no opportunity of showing to the world the 
military virtues hereditary in his family; a purely personal 
government had been from the beginning an impossibility 
to him; and to identify himself—according to the ideal 
set up in our time for a constitutional king—with the 
ideas and aspirations of his age and nation, other qualities 
than those which nature had given him were necessary. 
Perhaps he may have sighed to think that his life, so 
monotonously sunny, was after all a lonely life. 





OF REVIEWS. 


But whatever may have been wanting in the past, even in 
the last bright moments which life allowed him, he could fix 
his eyes with confidence on the future. 

Vragen des Tijds contains an article on local taxation by 
Mr. T. H. de Meester, and one on ‘‘ The Crusade against 
Alcohol,” by Dr. A. J. C. Snijders. The latter author 
appears to lay less stress on total abstinence*than on 
good nourishing food and cheap and wholesome drink. 
Cider, he thinks, if the excise could be abolished, has a 
future as a “cheap drink for the people ” in Holland ; and 
experiments have been made in the manufacture of 
‘barley wine” asa substitute for beer. This beverage 
‘“‘has the look of white wine, contains only four or five 
per cent. of alcohol, has a pleasant taste, more like that 
of wine than beer, and is much drunk in some places, 
—e.g. Strasburg.” 





THE SPANISH MAGAZINES. 


THE foreign section of the Revista Ibero-Americana con- 
tains the first instalment of Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” 
The ‘‘Cronica Internacional,” by Emilio Castelar, 
deals by preference with economic  myati but touches 
also on other topics of the day. Here are his remarks 
on the Parnell case, which follow his notice of the King 
of Holland’s death :— 

Another king, too, appears to be dead—a king without 
a crown—the celebrated Parnell. His enemies have conspired 
to ruin him in his private life, in revenge for the injury he 
has done them in his herculedn and almost legendary public 
career. Having fallen in love with the wife of one of his 
partisans, known under the name of O’Shea, he kept up 
amorous relations with her for a longtime. ‘The husband 
has now discovered the state of things, and, by giving infor- 
mation to the tribunals, has succeeded in making public his 
own dishonour, and discrediting the leader of the Irish in 
public opinion. The question of the part he will be able to 
play in his country’s politics, after this trial, has. been debated 
with great eagerness, and there are those who believe him 
irretrievably lost. Nevertheless, the Tory party has shown 
so keen an interest in his destruction, that the very violence 
of their passion might yet restore him to his place in Irish 
feeling and raise from the mud his lost and desecrated 
crown. 


The numbers of the’ Revista Contemvoranea for Novem- 
ber 30th und December 15th contain a lecture on the 
‘¢ Physical ag 9 and Geology of Spain,” delivered at 
Madrid by Don Federico de Bottella ; a story, ‘‘ Boda 
Buena y Boda Mala” (‘* A Good and a Bad Wedding ”), 
by Don José de Véles ; and further instalments of the 
Countess d’Aulnoy’s Travels in Spain. The latter contains, 
among much that is interesting, the following character- 
istic revelation of the ethics of 1679 :— 


It is common, in this country, to get men assassinated 
making use for the purpose of individuals actually authorised 
by custom, whose occupation does not greatly prejudice 
them. For example, when it is proved that one man has 
given a box on the ear to anothef, or struck him in the face 
with his hat, his handkerchief, or his glove, or has insulted 
him by saying he is drunk, or making use of expressions 
reflecting on the virtue of his wife—these offences are avenged 
by assassination. They give as a reason that, after such. 
insults as these, it would not be fair to expose oneself in 
single combat with equal weapons, in which the injured man 
might fall by the hand of the aggressor. 

These assassins were a specialty of Valencia, and one 
of their favourite weapons was a peculiar dagger with a 
needle point, a wound from which—while it scarcely bled 
at all and was almost invisible—was all but certain 
death. 











THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 





JHE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Tilskueren. (Copenhagen.) Yearly subscrip- 
tion, 12 kr. Anselm Feuerbach. Emil 
Hannover. 

Andrea del Sarto. By Robert Browning. 
Translated by Niels Moller. 
Notes on Mr. Vald. Fredericksen’s article on 
Political Knowledge. N.C, Fredericksen. 
The Fall of the Bismarck System. Capt. J. 
Westrup. 

The Claim of the Community on the Young 
Workman. T. Sérensen. 

The Horse and the Lion in the Garden of 
Rosenberg. Bering-Liisberg. 

On Agricultural Labourers. Anton Nielsen. 

Bardenfleth’s Reminiscenses. A Review. N. 
Neergaard. 

The Theatres. Vilhelm Moller. 


Samtiden. Bergen. Yearly subscription 5 kr. 
post free. 
How I became an Author. Herman Bang. 
Three Poems. Vilhelm Krag. 
A Problem. Carl Vogt. 
Nihilism and Socialism. 
The Two Religions. Frances P.Cobbe. Trans- 
lation (Contemporary Review). 
New Books. 


Dagny. Published by the Fredrika Bremer 

Society, Stockholm. Yearly subscription, 
4 kr. : 

He and She: Some Psychological Com- 
parisons between Man and Woman. 

Pater-Noster. A One-Act Poetical Drama. 
Frangois Coppée. Translated by E. Lund- 
quist. 

Notes on the Women’s Suffrage Question. 


Nordisk Tidskrift. Published by the Letter- 
stedt Society, Stockholm. Yearly subscrip- 
tion, 10 kr. 

A Visit to the English House of Commons. 
(Continued.) Hugo Andersson. 

‘The Distribution of Wealth in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark. 


Impressions from Oberammergau. EK. K. 


Some Notes on the Institute of Geological Re- 
search in Sweden. A. G. Nathorst. 


Du Chaillu’s “‘ Viking Age” reviewed. 


forr Och Nu. Iitustrated. Quarterly sub- 
scription, 2 kr. 25 ors, 
La Chapelle Expiatoire in Paris. T. Holck. 


The Stone of the Future as a Building 
Material. §.T. 


A Terrible Night. A Temperance Story. A. V. 
Reminiscenses of Fridhem. 
Polonia! A Poem by C. T. 








TxovucH Bismarckiana is well nigh becoming a drug in the literary market 
it is with deep interest tha’, one ~-ads a Danish view on the question of the 
great Iron Chancellor’s rail. Tle writer in Tilskueren—Capt. J. Westrup— 
deals with Bismarck more justly and impartially than Frerch reviewers have 
done. His articic isa very long one and very pleasant reading. An anec- 
dote of Bismarck I extract as being rather characteristic of ‘‘the man of 
three hairs.” When the Kaiser offered to him the title of Duke of 
Lauenburg, Bismarck, in declining the honour, remarked sententiously, 
‘*My name cannot be made greater.” There were many enough after the 
title, he said, the King of Prussia and the King of Denmark. ‘‘ Otherwise 
it would be rather a comfortable one when one wished to travel incognito.” 
It is rather curious (or is it just the old Adam coming out of our heroes ?) 
that both the Irish leader and the ‘‘ Reichskanzler” have kicked desperately 
against the idea of having to take a back seat, have both come out with 
‘“revelations,” and have both succeeded in making their enemies their 
friends and their friends their foes.. In Bismarck’s case the ‘‘ revelations” 
excited not only a violent storm of indignation, but brought forth also a 
significant reminder of the five years’ penal servitude (!) which was Count 
Harry von Arnim’s reward for revealing State secrets and making insulting 
complaints against his king. 

‘‘The Claim of the Community on the Young Workman” is a wisely- 
written paper in which the writer advocates the passing of a law compelling 
the young workman to lay aside, from the twentieth to the thirtieth year 
inclusive, a certain sum of money as a provision for old age. The 
Swedish Workmen’s Commission finds from ,a statistical report that 
the majority of the poor dependent upon their communities in Sweden 
are unmarried. Rather a nice reply to the question, “Is Marriage a 
Failure?” is it not? Below I give the report for the year 1885 out of 
10,000 males :— 

25--35 years. 355-45. 45—55. 55—€5. 65—75. Over 70 years. 
Unmarried... 57 spaces SOO ccd: CAB. cc GOR 50s: DA Se 
Married ...... 9 se Giietcs (aae. tea Oe aca 169... 670 

Samtiden is, as usual, very interesting. Herman Bang’s paper, telling 
how he made his début as a writer at the age of twenty, is perhaps the besé 
of the articles. Samtiden does not as a rule contain poetry,which makes the 
three little pieces in it all the more acceptable. The first, called ‘‘ Fandango,” 
and written in a rhythm that is probably intended to suggest the airy 
measure of a dance, is one of the quaintest little poems I ever came across. 

From the article in Nordisk Tidskrift on ‘‘The Distribution of Wealth in 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark,” I take the following little table, showing 
the average proportion of riches in the respective countries :— 

Sweden ... _6,000,000,000 kr., or average 1,300 kr. per head. 
Norway, about 2,000,000,000 kr., ra 900 to 1,000 kr. per head. 
Denmark ,, 6,500,000,000 kr,, éa 3,300 kr. per head. 

E. K.’s “‘ Impressions from Oberammergau and the Bavarian Highlands” 
make up the nicest article in Nordisk Tidskrift. Of course the Passion Play 
is described, and well described, too, but the reader of the Review knows 
all about it by this time, and would be bored by a further description of 
it. E. K. is enthusiastic over the Bavarian type of beauty, in which is 
blended the strength of the north with the full, well-developed symmetry of 
the south. Seldom do you find in Bavaria, says he, an angular leanness, or a 
shapeless corpulence, clumsy gait, or awkward bearing. In the south the 
Bavarians are very honest, straightforward, and reserved, with a simplicity and 
a candour that remind one of the Norwegian. The rest of their countrymen 
assert that they are most remarkable for ‘“‘Grobheit,” and declare that the 
South Bavarian so detests all compliment that if you say to him ‘‘Sleep well,” 
he will reply gruffly, ‘‘I shall do as I please.” e Bavarians are by nature 
a musical people—the zither and the fiddle are played everywhere, and melo- 
dious songs flow from every lip. During a change ef horses E. K. heard 
church music played upon a fiddle with so much execution and express on 
that he felt bound to look for the unseen player, whom he found to be a frum 
head to foot be-floured miller’s lad, so beautiful in his white costume that a 
sculptor would have found no rest until te had modelled this miller-Antinous, 
who was practising for the Sunday’s Church service according to his own 
account. 
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Magazine of Music. 


The Guildhall School of Music. Portraits. 
Malle. Nikita. 

Biilow’s Reading of Beethoven. 

Liszt in England. Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
Miss Kate Steel. Portrait. 

Berlioz’s *‘ Les Troyens.” Portrait. 


















































Monthly Musical Record. 
ATour in the Provinces. Fr. Niecks. 
Portrait Sketches from the Life—Louis Spohr. 
Bach's Organ Works. S. 8S. Stratton. 
The Pianoforte Teacher. Herr Pauer. 
Music: ‘‘My heart is sair,” and “O wilt 
thou go wi me?” Emil Kreuz. 


Musical Age. 


Musical Education. Robert Machardy. 

Hlocution: Natural and as an Art. Wallis A 
Wallis. 

Haydn and Mendelssohn. Arthur Pearson. 

Fashion in Music. 

The Vilage Concert. 


Musical Herald, 
Mr. John North. Portrait. 
Beale’s “ Light of other Days.” Portrait. 
The Praise Service. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
Music Study in Germany. 
Concerts for the Masses. 


Musical Times. 
More Schumann Letters. 
The Great Composers—Wagner. 
Noises, Necessary and Unnecessary. 
Musie—‘ Boat Song” (Four-part). F. H. 
Cowen, 


Nonconformist Musical Journal. 


Musical Inconsistency, 

Music in the Scottish Churches. 

Music at Sefton Park Presbyterian Church, 
Liverpool. 

Congregational Psalmody in Yorkshire, 

Hymn Tunes adapted from Classical Melodies. 

The Relations between Choir and Congre- 
gation. 


Musical Opinion. 


The Mozart Opera House. (Illus.) 

Notes on the Oratorios—‘“‘ Israel in Egypt.” 
Modern Singers and Singing. John Towers, 
The State and Musical Art. A. F. Smith. 

A Trio of Dramatic Soprani. 

Greco-Etruscan double Flutes. (Illus.) 


Century Magazine. 
Chinese Music. With Music. H. E. Krehbiel. 


Deutsche Revue. Dec. 
Pope Gregory and Music. R. Robert. 


Groombridge’s Magazine. 
A Plea for the Unmusical. William Archer. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 
The Jubilee:of Tonic Sol-fa, J.C. Hadden. 


Ueber Land und Meer. Part VI. 
The Richard, Wagner House at Wiirzburg. 
(Illus.) 
Universal Review. Dec. 
Musical Culture'and the Popular Concerts. 
H. Arthur Smith: i 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS.’ 
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MUSICAL, MAGAZINES: 
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Continvuine its interesting series of articles on our leading musical 
institutions, the Magazine of Music this month deals with the. Guildhall 
School of Music, founded and endowed by the City fathers. Lady 
readers of the magazine will be interested in the portrait and 
biography of Miss Kate Steel, recently elected the first’ lady Professor 
of Singing at the Royal Academy of Music since 1867; and those 
who like Mr. Haweis’s peculiar rhapsodical. style may welcome his paper 
on Liszt in England, in which we find none of the crazy nonsense 
retailed ad nauseam in connection with the career of this great virtuoso of 
the pianoforte. 

In the Monthly Musical Record Herr Niecks, of Dumfries, returns to the 
subject of travelling concert parties, of which he has. no exalted opinion. 
Herr Niecks complains of badly selected, badly executed, and capriciously 
altered programmes—evils which seem to have their root in the mistaken 
belief of artists that provincial audiences have no taste and no judgment. 

The Musical Age this,month drops its local title, and takes its place 


among the regular musical journals of the country. In its pages we find 
what is stated to be a hitherto unpublished letter of Charles Dickens, 


- addressed to a now well-known musician in the North of England. We 


are sorry to see the Age throwing cold water on the City Temple 
scheme for providing the working people with a little music during 











the hour of the midday meal. ‘* Music has its place—its proper and 
legitimate place—but it isn’t in the City Temple during the workpeople’s 
dinner hour.” We are glad to think that such is not the opinion of the 
large majority of musicians. The more.that the churches are open during 
the week the better, and so long as the people will come in, let them 
remain open. 


q 

The Musical Herald appears this month in its enlarged and improved 
form. In the usual biographical paper, dealing with a Huddersfield 
musician, we learn something of the Yorkshire “Sunday Singings,” which 
form a popular attraction in the summer. This is an excellent idea 
which might be followed in other places. Those who have tried 
distinctive services of praise in the churches on Sunday evenings and 
have found it difficult to keep up the interest in them, will profit by the 
Herald’s record of a successful series of such services carried on for nearly 
twenty years by Dr. Patrick, an American pastor, at West Newton. One 
topic is taken each evening, and the short address, hymns, and music are all 
made to bear on that topic. Dr. Patrick says, in general, the themes could 
be classified as biblical, historical, biographical, special, and miscellaneous. — 


The Musical Times, reviewing the work of the past year, tells something 
of its own history. A writer fills three*columns in dealing with the 
thousand-and-one unnecessary noises of the Metropolis, among which he 
classes the ‘‘ public orchestral manifestations ” of the Salvation Army and 
the ear-shattering whistling of the railway engines. It is suggested that 
a Society for the Prevention of Heedless Noise should be founded. 


The Nonconformist Musical Journal continues to be filled from month to 
month with articles of much practical interest to church musical workers. 
Dr. Spark, the well-known Leeds organist, tells the interesting fact that 
he was the first to compose music for Keble’s ‘‘Sun of my Soul.” Keble 
had just newly written the hymn when Spark, then only seventeen years of 
age, was introduced to him. 


Salzburg is soon to be to the admirers of Mozart what Bayreuth is to the 
admirers of Wagner. It is to have a splendid opera house exclusively 
devoted to the giving of model presentations of Mozart’s operatic composi- 
tions. The cost of the building, of which an illustration is given in Musical 
Opinion, is estimated at £90,000, and it is said that the staging of the. first 
opera will cost £12,000. Mr. Toweis has no very high opinion of some 
modern singers who are drawing princely fees from the public. 
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ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


The Magazine of Art. January. Is. 

Frontispiece Photogravure, Prof. Ruskin at 
Glenfinlas. 

The ‘Portraits of John Ruskin. 
mann. With 6 Illustrations, 

The Proper Mode and Study of Drawing- 
Addressed to Students. W. Holman Hunt’ 
With 4 Illustrations by the Author. 

Modern Pictures, Mr. Brocklebank’s Collection 
at Childwall Hall. E. Rimbault Dibdin. 
With 6 Illustrations. 

Belvoir Castle and its History. F. Stevenson. 
With 7 Illustrations by J. Finnemore. 

The Illustration of Books. From the 
Humorous Arbist’s Point of View. Harry 
Furniss. With 8 Illustrations by the Author. 

Alfred W. Hunt, R.W.S. Frederick Wedmore. 
With 4 Illustrations of Alfred Hunt's Works. 

The Chronicle of Art. 


M. H. Spiel- 


Art Journal. 1s. 6d. 

Winier ia Brabant, Seventeenth Century. 
(Etching). 

Longford Castle Pictures at National Gallery. 
(IHus.)}. ‘Sidney Colvin. 

Kaemmerer, (Illus.) Georges Cain. 

Lord ,Tennyson’s' Childhood. (Illus.) P. 
Anderson Graham. 

Silks. and Satins, (Illus.) Lucie H. Arm- 
strong. 

Neéw Caticaturist. (Illus.) Norman Garstin. 


Gazette des Beaux Arts. 1st December’ 

1890, 

Frangois ‘Gérard. (lst Article.) M. Charle 
Ephrussi. 

Décorative Art in Old Paris. (3rd Article). 
A. de Champeaux. 

Frangois Rude. (11th Article). 
caud. . 

Boucher’s ‘‘ Muse Erato.” A. de Champeauxi, 

Books Noticed. 

Annotated List. of Works published in France 
and Abroad during the Last Half of 1890. 
M. Paulin Teste. 


L. de Four- 


Girl’s Own Paper. 
Christian Art in the lth Century. (Illus.) 


Igdrasil. December. 
Mr. Gladstone on Art. 


The Half-Year's Art. K. Parkes. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Neue Monats- 
hefte. Deeember. 
The Nativity in Art. (Ilus.) A, Rosenberg. 
C. W. Allers, Artist. With portrait. 


Paternoster Review. 
Jan Van Beers. With portrait. 


Nineteenth Century. 
Velasquez and his King, H. A. Kennedy. 


New Review. 


Art, the Socialist Ideal. William Morris. 








Tue Magazine of Art begins admirably with Sir E. Millais’ portrait of 
Mr. Ruskin at Glenfinlas as a frontispiece, and a paper by Mr. Spielmann 
on ‘* Portraits of Mr. Ruskin,” beginning with Mr. Ruskin at the age of 
three and a half, and finishing with a portrait of him by Mr. Pilotelle in 
1876. Mr. Holman Hunt contributes a paper, addressed to students, on 
‘‘The Proper Mode and Study of Drawing,” with four illustrations by 
Mr. Hunt of studies for the picture. Mr. Harry Furniss describes the 
illustration of books from a humorist artist’s point of view, and illustrates 
his article. 

The Art Journal for January publishes an etching by Mr. T. C. Farrer, 
of a picture by G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., ‘‘ Winter in Rebant, Seventeenth 


‘Century.” The following are among the chief features announced for the 


new. year :— 
“ Artists’ Biographies: The Pilgrim’s Way;” “ Visits to Industrial Centres;’ 
“ Tennyson’s Childhood: The Western Highlands ;” “ Industrial Art in Italy.” 
Among the articles promised are the following :— te 
‘A’ Summer Tour through Continental Galleries,” by Walter Armstrong; 
“The Recent Additions to the National Gallery,” by Sidney Colvin; “Art in 


America,” by G. H. Boughton, A.R.A. ; * Recent Photography,” by Chas. Hastings; 
“ The Collection of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries,” by J. M. Gray ; ““ Humour 


|} in Animals,” illustrated by Louis Wain. 


With the exception of an article upon Christmas Books, the Gazette 
des Beaux Arts makes no difference between its numbers for. December 
and for other months of the year. It may, very justly feel that. its ordinary 
level is good enough for extraordinary occasions, and up in the calm levels 
to which it aspires to lead its readers the festivities of common. life: call 


.. for no special notice. The first article is devoted to a biographical sketch 


of Gérard, the poet-artist, king of painters and painter of kings. It is 
illustrated with three full-length sketches and several heads, which enable 
one to understand why all the celebrities of the Consulate, the First 
Empire, and the Restoration, should have waited eagerly as they did for 
their turn of occupying his pencil. 

Gérard was born, as.it chanced, in Rome, where his father was attached 
to the French Embassy, in the year 1770, and the talent for drawing which 
he displayed almost in his cradle had the chance of full instruction and 
development. -He worked in the studio of Brunet, under whom David 
himself had been glad to study, and when he was only twelve years old 
artistic circles of Rome were already ringing with his praises and antici- 
pations of the future which lay before. Political events recalled him, still 
in his teens, to Paris. He was glad to earn his bread by drawing illustrations 
of Racine and Virgil, which are still reproduced in some of the best editions 
for Messrs. Didot, and in 1795, when he was only twenty-five years of age,. 
he established his reputation by the portrait of Mdlle. Brogniart which he 
exhibited at the Louvre. Two years later his Cupid and Psyche appeared, 
and from that time it was only a question of his being free to paint every 
celebrity of the day. Inthe forty years during which he continued to work, 
he painted, besides historical pictures, eighty-five full-length portraits 
and over two hundred others. He painted Napoleon, of course, and both 
the Empresses. He painted Madame de Recamier and the more distin- 
guished of the Napolenoic generals. He painted Canova, Mdlle. Mars, and 
Talma, Talleyrand also, and many another of the men and women whose 
influence made the history of their day. 

In addition to the article on Gérard the Gazette contains the eleventh article 
of M. Fourcaud’s series upon Frangois Rude, and a continuation of M. 
Champeaux’s pleasant studies of Decorative Art in Old Paris. A very fine 
engraving of the ‘‘ Muse Erato ” of Boucher, which has, been done for the 
Gazette by M. Albert Ardail, and would have. been published long since 
but for the fact that M. Ardail was prevented from finishing his work by 
being called away to serve his time as a soldier, accompanies this number. 
There is also a table of contents for the numbers of the last six months. 
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ART. 
Adeline’s Art Dictionary. (Virtueand Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 422. Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. 


A handy little volume, giving brief definitions of the more important 
terms used in Arc, Architecture, Heraldry, and Archeology. It is 
translated from Adeline’s ‘‘ Lexique des Termes d'Art” and enlarged. 
Those who desire just sufficient knowledge to enable them to under- 
stand a technical description of a picture or building, will no doubt 
find the book useful. 


Batcu, EvizasetH. Glimpses of Old English 
Homes. (Macmillan and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 224. 


In this volume the late Miss Balch furnishes historical notices of eight 
famous English mansions—of Penshurst, Arundel Castle, Hiching- 
brooke, Bri ige Castle, Chiswick House, gt ge | Castle, Highclere 
Castle, and Osterley Park. Each notice is fully illustrated. 


Dosson, AUSTIN (Editor), and HucH T'Homson (Artist). 
The Vicar of Wakefield. (Macmillan and Co.) €@vo, 
Cloth. Pp. 340. Price 6s. 


This beautiful edition is chiefly remarkable for Mr. Hugh Thomson's 
illustrations, whieh are far away the best things of the kind ever 
done. Mr. Dobson's preface considers Goldsmith’s immortal narrative 
almost exclusively as a subject for the pen of the artist; and hs 
writes in his usual learned and interesting fashion concerning the 
many previous illustrated editions which have appeared. 


Crurca, THE Rev. A.J., M.A. The Laureate’s Country 
(Seeley and Co.) Folio. Cloth. Pp.112. Many illustzations, 


Price £1 1s. - 

Acollection of fifteen copper plates, and many other engravingsof places 
connected with the poet and his works, from drawings by Mr. Edward 
Hull. These drawings, which are excellently reproduced, are the 

iéce de résistance of the book, Professor Church having, as he himself 
modestly remarks, merely performed the ‘ humble function” of writ- 
ing the letterpress for them. His letterpress, however, is most 
interesting, and the views put forward are said to have received the 
sanction of the Laureate himself. 


Hust, Mrs. ALFRED (Editor). Richmondshire: a 
Series of Twenty Line Engravings, after J. M. W. 
Turner. (Virtue and Co.) 300 copies printed. Price £3 3s. 


The engravings contained in this sumptuous volume were made many 
ears o by W. R. Smith, J. Le Keux, E. Pye, W. Radclyffe, 
t: Heath, and others. Mr. Marcus B. Huish, who contributes an 
Introduction to the volume, thinks that it is ‘a distinct gain to art 
literature that these plates should again come to light in so well 
preserved a condition ”"—a statement in which all admirers of Turner 
will concur. Mr. Alfred Hunt supplies an historical and descriptive 
nute to each plate. 

McCartuy, Justin, M.P. From Charing Cross to 
St. Paul’s. (Seeley and Co.) Large 4to. Cloth. Pp. 60, 
Mumerous illustrations. Price £1 1s. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy is an agreeable and chatty companion in the 
discursive ramble described in this book ; but its raison d’étre is con- 
tained not in its letterpress, but in Mr. Joseph Pennell’s vigorous 


illustrat ons. There are twelve large plates, as well as numerous 
smaller engravings in the text, all of which are excellently reproduced, 


Burpett, Henry C. Prince, Princess, and People. 
(George Routledge ahd Sons.) 8vo. Paper covers. Pp. 
394. Portraits and autegraphs. Price 1s. 

Mr. Burdett’s book bids fair to become the standard work on the lives 
and careers of our future king and queen. He gives a full and accu- 
rate account of the social progress and development of our own times, 
as illustrated by the public life and work of their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, 1863-1890. 


CrowsrstT, Freperick J. Cherubini. (Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp.116. Price 3s. 


The latest addition to a series of biographical and critical! monographs 
published under the general title of the ‘‘ Great Musicians ” series. 


SENIoR, WILLIAM. The Thames from Oxford to tho 
Tower. (John C. Nimmo.) Demy 4to. Cloth, gilt top. 30 
etchings. Price £3 3s, 

The main attraction of this handsome volume is, of course, the thirty 
original Painters’ Etchings, by Mr. Francis Walker. Mr. William 
Senior—well known to anglers as ‘‘ Red Spinner ” and to journalists as 
the special pageant reporter of tne Daily News—has, however, added 
considerably to its interest and value by the pleasantly written letter- 
press whicli he has supplied. 


STIRLING-MAXWELL, Siz WiLu1aM, Bart. Annals of 
the Artists of Spain. (John C. Nimmo.) Small 4to. 
Cloth. Gilt top. Four volumes. Price £1 1s. per volume. 


This work has always been the recognisea English authority ypon the 
art and artists of Spain. It has long been out of print, however, and 
of late years has been practically unprocurable. Phe present edition 
(which is limited) contains all the author’s latest additions, correc- 
tions, and annotatious, and is illustrated by the original woodblocks 
and steel en, sites It ferms the first four volumes of a new, 
— and limited edition of the late Sir William Stirling-Maxwell’s 


WOrks. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

BEATRICE, H.R.H. Princnss HENRY OF BATTENBERG. 
(Translator.) The Adventures of Count George 
Albert of Erbach. (John Murray.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 322. 
Portrait. Price 10s. 6d. 


One hardly knows how to classify this book. At first sight it seems 2 
story. One reviewer indeed—overlooking the date, 1614—calls it a 
“* medieval romance.” The central figure, Count Erbach, however, is 
areal personage, and itis said that Herr Kraus, the author of the 
volume, made free use of the family archives in putting it together. 
It may be added that the Princess trice is connected by marriage 
tothe present head of the Erbach family; hence, no doubt, this ten- 
tative excursion into the field of literature. On the whole Her Royal 
Highness has produced a readable translation of an interesting book. 


BLIND, “MATHILDE (Translator). The Journal of 
Marie Bashkirtseff. (Cassell and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. xxxvi. 694. Portraits. Price 7s. 6d. 


A new and cheaper edition of this remarkable book. For a full 
description of the ‘‘ Journal,” see the June number of the REVIEW oF 
Reviews (Vol. I., pp. 539-539). 


Brewster, F. Carrouy, LL.D. Disraeli in Outline. 
(Cassell and Co.) 8vo, Cloth. Pp. 394, Price 7s. 6d. 


Tais compitaiion srapcions a short biograpkt M of Lord Beaccasfield, and 
an abridgment cf all his novels containing lists of principal characters, 
plots, remarkable criticisms, etc. A full index is appended. 


Browne, G. LatHom. Nelson. (Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. xxxii. 472. Portraits. Price 183. 


The excellent idea which Mr. Lathom Browne has kept steadily in view, 
in compiling this book, is to give an account of the public and private 
life of Lord Nelson, as told by himself, his comrades, and his friends. 
A more interesting and real life of Nelson it would be hard to find; 
all the information being given at first hand, and not as filtered 
through the medium of a biographer’s brain. The. portraits and 
— add much to the interest and value of this handsome 
volume, 











(Samp- 


DuNCKLEY, Husky, LL.D. Lord Melbourne. 
Portrait. 


son Low, Marston and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 298. 


Price 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Dunckley (‘‘ Verax ”) has n chosen to follow Mr. Froude, whose 
brilliant and fascinating study of Beaconsfield introduced the 
“*Queen’s Prime Ministers” a month or so ago. No more perfect 
contrast, as well between writers as between subjects, could be 

i med. Lord Melbourne was really a prime minister malgré lui ; 

but he did h-s duty to the best of his ability, and to the advantage of 

the Empire whose destinies he fur a time coctrolled. Dr. Dunckley 
has also done his best, aud the result is an interesting and useful, if 
sober and unentrancing, narrative. 


‘Gossg, EpMunp. The Life of Philip Henry Gosse, 
F.R.S. (Kegan Paul, Triibner, Trench and Co.) Demy 8ve. 


Cloth. Pp. 388. Price 15s. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse here relates, in his own attractive manner, the story 
of his father’s life—a life full of hardships, misfortune, and, for a time 
at least, of failure. It was only when, at the age of 0 © Philip Henry 
Gosse commenced to write on scientific subjects, that he really found 
his métier, and that his prospects began perceptibly toimprove. He 
ended by being one of the most popular among popular writers on 
natural histury. 


JEFFERSON, JOSEPH. Autobiography. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 502. Many Illustrations. Price 16s 


This autobiography has already appeared in the Century Magazin, and 
consequently, will be familiar to readers of the magazine, as well as to 
readers of the REVIEW OF Reviews. The reprint is, as regards type, 
paper, and binding, all that can be desired. 


MEYNELL, Witrrip. John Henry Newman, the 
Founder of Modern Anglicism, and a Cardinal of 
the Romafi Church. (Kegan Paul, 'rench, Triibner and 
Co.) 8ve. Cloth. Pp.116. Price 2s. 6d. 


This is a very interesting book, in spite of its long-winded title. It is 
founded upon an article contributei by Mr. Meynell to the Contem- 
porary Review soon after Newman's death—an article with which 
readers of the REVIEW orf REVIEWS are no doubt familiar. 


Mortey, Henry, LL.D, (Editor.) Memoirs of Edward 
Gibbon, written by himself; and a Selection from 
his Letters, with Qccasional Notes and Narratives 
by John, Lord Sheffield. (Routledge and Sons.) 8vo. 
cloth. Pp. 446. Price 2s. €d. 


Gibbon’s “‘ Memoirs "—by far the most important portion of his posthu- 
mous works—are familiar to every literary student, and it will be 
sufficient here merely to commend Mr. Henry Morley’s handsome 
and handy reprint. 


OLIPHANT, CyrIL Francis. Alfred de Musset. (Black- 
wood and Sons.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 200. Price 2s. 6d. 


The latest addition to the ‘‘ Foreign Classics for English Readers ” 
series, and an interesting study of the life and writings of the great 
French poet. A melancholy interest attaches to the ttle book, inas- 
much as it is the last: work of the author, who was a sou of the general 
editor of the series, Mrs. Oliphant, 


REED, THOMAS ALLEN. A Biography of Isaac Pit- 


man, Inventor of Phonography. (Griffith, Farran and 
Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 192. Portrait and illustrations. 


Price 3s. 6d. 

This account of the life of the Master is from the pen of one of his oldest 
and most devoted disciples. It needs no recommendation to phono- 
graphers; and if only half of those who earn their living by the use 
of Mr. Pitman’s unrivalled system of shorthand writing purchase the 
book, neither Mr. Reed nor his publishers will have any cause of 


complaint. 


Rein, T. Wemyss. The Life, Letéers, and Friendships 
of Richard Monckton Milnes, first Lord Houghton. 
(Cassell and Co.) 8vo. 2 vols. Cloth. Pages xiv.—528, 
and viii. 546. Portraits. Price 32s. 


This is unquestionably the biography of the past year. It is no mere 
ephemeral publication : its interest—like that of Froude’s ‘‘ Carlyle”— 
will be fresh for many years to come, and its contents will be as largely 
drawn upon by the literary historian as those of the latter biography. 
Lord Houghton was an amiable gentleman, who made hosts of 
distinguished friends, and on account of the references to these 
friends, if not for his own sake the book ls one which the world will 


not willingly let die. 
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Nelson’s Works and Deeds.. 


ResseuL, W. CLARK. 
Cloth. Pp. 224. 


(Sampson Low, Marston and Co). 8yo. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

In this volume Mr. Clark Russell, who recently wrote on Nelson in the 
‘* Heroes of the Nations” series, allows the great Admiral to tell the 
story of his life in his own words. The book is compiled on the same 
lines as that of Mr. Lathom Brown, already catalogued, the extracts 
in this case being confined to Nelson’s despatches and correspondence. 


SanpErs, Luoyp C. Life of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. (Waiter Scott.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xii—178. 


Price Is. 
Mr. Walter Scott’s ‘‘Great Writers” series is familiar toa’l. One ex- 
pects to find, and usually dves tind, a succinct biography, together with 
some useful criticism. Then there is always a valuable ay = ge 
by Mr. John P. Anderson, of the British Museum, which, by itself, is 
often worth the money asked for the book. The author of ‘The 
Rivals” and of ‘‘The School for Scandal” was assuredly a ‘“ great 
writer,” and Mr. Sanders’s little biography has consequently a very 

d stinct right to exist. 

The Journal of Sir Walter Scott: From the 
Original Manuscript at Abbotsford. (Edinburgh ; 
David Douglas.) Demy 8vo. Cloth. 2vols., Price 32s. 
The voluminous extracts which have been published in the newspapers. 

have no doubt made our readers acquainted with a portion of the 
conteuts of these interesting and important volumes. The journats 
was large:y drawn upon by Lockhart in the preparation of his ‘‘ Life - 
of Scott,” but much remained unpublished. To the literary his- 
torian Mr. Douglas’s volumes are indispensable. 


Seron-Karr, W. 8. The Marquess Cornewall.. 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon Press). 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 202. 
Map. Price 2s. 6d. - 


A volume of Mr. Frowde’s exeellent ‘‘ Rulers of India” series. 
BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 
A, ENCYCLOPZ:DIAS. 


- Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia. Vol. VIII. 

and Son.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 512. Price 6s. 

We have on more than one oceasion commended this exeellent work of 
reference, which the eighth volume (‘‘Skeat” to ‘“‘ Zym”) now brings 
toaclose. Looking at the eight volumes as they stand side by side 
upon the shelf, we are bound to say that a more handsome and useful 
addition to a library (public or private) is not to be obtained. ‘Lhe 
money which the complete Cyclopedia costs couid not be more sensibly 
laid out. 


Cassell’s Concise Cyclopedia. (Cassell and Co.) 8vo. 


Cloth. Pp. 2,340. Price 7s. 6d. 

Those who do not care to lay out the coup'e of pounds required to pur- 
chase the volumes last referred to will find ‘‘ Cassell’s Concise C 'yelo- 

dia” the next best thing of the kiud. It is edited by Mr. W iam 
ten, and comprises nearly 12,000 short articles on mythological, 
historical, biographical, geographical, topographical, scientific and 
technical subjects. New and cheaper edition. 
Chambers’s Encyclopsedia. Vol. VI. (W. and R. 

Chambers.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 328. Price 10s. 6d. 

After the “ Encyclopedia Britannica”—toat monument of learning 
and enterprise—comes the Encyclopedia of Chambers, of whch a 
new and revised edition is now 1 course of publication. In the sixth 
volume before us (‘* Humber” to ‘“‘ Malta”) Mr. Justin McCarthy and 
others write on “Ireland”; Mr. Walter Besant, on “Jerusalem ; 
Archdeacon Farrar, on “Jesus Christ;” and Canon Ainger, or 
“Charles Lamb.” .. The volume is enriched by numerous illustrative 
cuts. 


(Blackie: 


B. YHAR BooKk3 FOR 1891. 
WHITTAKER, Tomas P. (Editor.) Barker’s Facts 
and Figures for the Year 1891. (Warne and Co.) Crown 
' 8vo. Limp Goth. Pp. 32% Price 1s. 


A mass of infoimation alphabetically arranged, concerning commerce, 
overnment, insurance, agriculture, population, education, finance, 
health, religion, railways, wealtu and the general moral, social, 


physical, and economical condition of nations and peoples. 


The Year Book of Commerce. (Cassell and Co.) 8vo. 


cloth. Pp. xxii.—282. , 
Compiled under the authority of the London Chamber of Commerce 
and edited by Mr. Kenric B. Murray, the secretary to that body, this 
annual statistical volume of reference will prove of especial value to 
business men who will find in it much information not elsewhere 


accessible. 
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The Year Book of Photography, and ‘‘ Photo- 
graphie News” Almanac for 1890. (Piper and Carter.) 
8vo. Paper covers. Pp. 256,cxliv. Illustrations. Price 1s. 
A cheap and comprehensive annual, containing the results of photo- 


grape experimenting during the past year, as well as articles, 
ormule, ‘details of processes, tables, &c. 


The Public Schools’ Year-Book. 1890. (Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co.) 8vo. Limpcloth. Pp. 152. Price 2s. 6d. 


Deals.with both sides of public school life—the educational and athletic. 
It is edited by three public school men hailing from Eton, Harrow, 
and Winchester.. 


ECONOMICS, POLITICS, AND LAW. 

“A BARRISTER.” Every Man’s Own Lawyer; a 
Handy Book of the Principles of Law and Equity. 
(Crosby, Lockwood and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xiv. 686. 
Price 6s. 8d. 

There. is.a general impression—which is sedulously fostered by the 
legal profession—that the man who becomes his own lawyer has a fool 
for his client. If the aim of the book before us was to induce people 
to go to law, we should unhesitatingly condemn it. But we think 
that. its lucid and. practical summary of the present state of English 
law is likely to have an entirely opposite effect. Jgnorantia legis non 
excusat, says’ the old legal maxim; and if only for this reason ‘a 
Barrister’s”’ book ought to be read. The present edition—the 28th—is 
revised and brought up to date. 

GRAHAM, WILLIAM, M.A. Socialism, Old and New.. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 416. Price 5s 


We. have only space to chronicle the publication of this temperate 
discussion of socialism and the socialistic idea. It forms a volume of 
the well-known “ International Scientific Series.” 


Mazzini. Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini. 
— Elder and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 6 vols. Price 4s. 6d. 
each. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. have commenced te publish a handy 
edition of. Mazzini, which is to be completed in six volumes, issued at 
monthly intervals. Of.the volumes already out, I. and III. are 
*-. Autobiographical and Political,” and Vol. II. *‘ Critical and Literary.’, 


PoLLock, Str FREDERICK, Bart. Qxford Lectures 
and other Discourses. (Macmillan and Co.)  §8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. x. 304. Price 9s. 


Sir Frederick Pollock is Professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford, and it 
was in that capacity that some of these lectures—‘‘ Methods of 
Jurisprudence” and “The King’s Peace” for example—were de- 
livered. Others, such as those on ‘‘ Religious Equality’ and ‘*‘ Home 
Rule,” are of mere general interest. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


BARKER, Henry, J., B.A. Our Boys and Girls at 


School: their Naivete, Humour, and Wit. (Arrow- 
smith.) 8vo. Paper covers. Pp. 188. Price ls. 


This is another of Mr. Barker’s very entertaining volumes. Most of its 
contents have already appeared in some of the magazines, and are 
therefore more or less familiar to readers of the REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


EARLE, Jonn, M.A. English Prose: Its Elements, 
History, and Usage. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 8vo. Cloth, 
Price 16s. 

This is absolutely the best work upon English composition which we 


haveever comeacross. It covers a very wide field, and no Englishman 
who desires to write good prose should be without it. 


HILL, GEORGE BIRKBECK, LL.D. Footsteps of Dr. 


Johnson. (Scotland.) (Sampson Low, Marston and Co.) 
4to. Half-bound, Pp. xviii. 318. Illustrations. Price 
£3 33. 

Dr. Hill, who has produced a very fine edition of Boswell, is, it seems, 
making a sort of ae through the United Kingdom in the 
footsteps of Dr. Johnson. Scotland has afforded him sufficient 
material for one,chatty volume, the value of which is considerably 
enhanced by Mr, Lancelot Speed’s illustrations. 


OF REVIEWS. 


HILL, GEORGE BIRKBECK, LL.D. (Hditor.) Lord 
Chesterfield’s Worldly Wisdom. (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. lii. 234. Price 6s. 
Lord Chesterfield’s writings are admira adapted for the purpose of 

selection, and Dr. Biiteck Hill, w y.. slated"’ Lord pa cand 
edition of the ‘‘ Letters” in an early number of the Speaker, may be 
assumed to know his subject well. His fulness of knowledge is such 
indeed that he rather overweighs the volume, by one jong, blogemphioal, 
historical, and critical introduction, which he contributes. The book 
is uniform with some selections from Clarendon, published a year ago 


HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL. Over the Teacups. 
(Sampson Low, Marston and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 318, 


Price 6s. 

These charming papers are reprinted from an American magazine. No 
doubt — eeacqnes who have read and admired the extracts from 
them which have appeared in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, will be glad 
to possess the complete series in handy volume form. 

SAINTSBURY, GEORGE. Essays in English Literature. 
(Percival and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xxx.452. Price7s. 6d. 
These “ Essays” are for the most part reprinted from Macmillan’s 

Magazine, to which Mr. Saintsbury is a regular contributor. They 

deal with ‘“*The Kinds of Criticism,” Crabhne, Hog , Sydney Smith, 

Jeffrey, Hazlitt, Moore, Leigh Hunt, Peacock, Wilson (Christopher 

North), De Quincey, Lockhart, Praed, and Borrow. : 

SHORTER, CLEMENT KING (Editor). Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship and Travels, translated by 
Thomas Carlyle. (David Stott.) 8vo. Cloth. Two 
volumes. Portrait. Price 3s. 6d. per volume. 

Professor Dowden contributes an Introduction to this most recent 
reprint of Carlyle’s translation of the ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister.” Since the 
publication of this book, Mr. Clement King Shorter has been made. 
editor of the Illustrated London News, in the place of Mr. Latey, who 
has resigned. Mr. Shorter has been a clerk in Somerset House, and 

has contributed book notices to the Star, Besides editing the book 
before us, he has added a few pages of notes which, however, are 
not on the whole particularly helpful. : 


FICTION. 


The following list contains most of the works of fiction 
published during the last two months. Two and three 
volume novels are generally obtained from the circulating 
library, so that the size and price of one-volume novels only 
are here given :— 

THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 

BESANT, WALTER. Armorel of Lyonesse : a Romance 
of To-day. (Chatto and Windus.) 

BICKLEY, A. CHARLES, and GEORGE S. CuRRYER. Hand- 
fasted. (Wardand Downey.) 

Buiack, Wiuiu1am. Stand Fast, 
(Sampson Low, Marston and Co.) 

BotpREWwoop, RotF. A Colonial Reformer. 
millan and Co.) 

Bourne, Mrs. 

DERWENT, LEITH. 
(Bentley and Son.) ; 

Fenn, G. MANvILLE. A Double Knot. (Methuen and 
Co.) 

FreDERIC, HanoLp. In the Valley. (Heinemann.) 

Kine, R. ASHE (“Basil.”) Love’s Legacy. (Ward and 
Downey.) 2 

Norris, W. E. Mareia. (John Murray.) 

Prinsep, VAL, A.R.A. Virginia; a Tale of One 
Hundred Years Ago. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 

SPENDER, Mrs. J. K. Lady Hazleton’s Confession, 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 

Westpury, Hueu. The Deliverance of Robert 
Carter. (Bentleyand Son.) ° 


Craig-Royston ! 


(Mac- 


(Ward and Downey.) vr 
A Daughter of the Pyramids. 


Beta. 





Two-VoLUME NOVELS. 

Crow, Louisa. An Honourable Estate. 
and Hall.) 

Epwarps, Mrs. SuTHeRLAND. The Secret of the 
Princess : A Tale of Country, Camp, Court, Convict, 
and Cloister Life in Russia. (Chapman and Hall.) 

Prick, Exeanor C. The Little One. (Bentleyand Son.) 

NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 

Anon. Harry Fludyer at Cambridge: A Series of 
Family Letters. (Chatto and Windus.) 12mo, Cloth. 
Pp. 132. Price 1s. 

“BarcLay NortH” (W. C. Hudson.) Jaek Gordon, 
Knight Errant, Gotham, 1883. (Cassell and Co.) vo. 


Boards. Pp. 248. Price 2s. 

Same AutHor. The Diamond Button: Whose was 
It? (Cassell and Co.) 8vo. Boards. Pp. 248. Price 2s. 
Described as ‘‘a tale from the diary of a lawyer and the note-book of a 


reporter.” é 
Banks, Mrs. G. Linnazus. Miss Pringle’s Pearls. 


(Hutchinson and Co.) 8vo, Cloth. Pp. 280. Illustrations, 
Price 3s. 6d. 

BEACONSFIELD, EARL oF. Tales 
(Paterson and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 390. Portrait. 
3s. 6d. 


A collection of some of Disraeli’s earlier writings, edited, with a pre- 

fatory memoir, by Mr. J. Logie Robertson, M.A. 

BERRIS, BERNARD. Lady Bough. (Eden, Remington 
and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 332. Price 6s. 

Boysr, Mrs. Murdered, or 
Price Is. 


(Chapman 


and Sketches. 


Price 


? (Arrowsmith.) 





8vo. Paper covers. Pp. 248. 

Britton, J. J. Flight. (Trischler and Co.) 8vo. 
Paper covers. Pp. 148. Price 1s. 

CaInE, Hatt. The Bondman: a New Saga. 


(Heinemann.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 340, Price 3s. 6d. 
A “ popular edition” in one volume. 

CoLtmorE, G. A Living Epitaph. (Longmans, Green 
and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 276. Price 6s. 

CRAWFORD, F. Marton. Greifenstein. 
and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 356. Price 3s. 6d. 
A volume of Messrs. Macmillan’s three-and-sixpenny series. 

Same AvutHor. Sant’ Ilario. (Macmillan and Co.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 444. Price 3s. 6d. 

Uniform with the preceding. 

Curtors, M.A.. Jenny: A Village Idyll. (Eden, 
Remington and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 292. Price 6s. 

Donovan, Dick. Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan ? and 
other Detective Stories. (Chatto and Windus.)  8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 314. Price 2s. 6d. 

Fenn, GEORGE Manvitte. A Fluttered Dovecote. 
(Ward and Downey.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 284. Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. Price 5s. 

FITZGERALD, 8. J. ADAIR. Sketches from Bohemia. 
(Tarstow, Denver and Co.) 8vo. Papers covers. Pp. 158. 
Price 1s, } 

GARNETT, RicHarRD, LL.D. (Editor.) Tales and 
Stories, by Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. (Paterson 
and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xiv.—386. Portrait. Price 3s. 6d. 


Tales, now collected for the first time, and prefaced by an introduction 
from the pen of Dr. Garnett. Uniform with the tales mentioned 


(Macmillan 


above. 
GERRARE, W. Rufin’s Legacy: a Theosephical 
Romance. (Hutchinson and Co.) $vo. Cloth. Pp, 312. 


Price 6s. 


THE New Books OF THE MONTH. 
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GREENWOOD, JAMES.. Jerry Jacksmith of Lower 
London, (Simpkin, Marshall 4nd Co.) 8vo. Paper covers, 
Pp. 206. Price Is. 

GUNTER, ARCHIBALD CLAVERING. Miss Nobody of | 
Nowhere, (Routledge and Sons.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 294. 

HAGGARD, H. RIDER, AND ANDREW Lana. The 
World’s Desire. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 8vo, Cloth. 
Pp. 318. Price 6s. 

HutcHeEson, Marizr. Taia: A Shadow of the Nile. 
(Eden, Remington and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 152. 

JEROME, JEROME K. Told after Supper. (Leadenhall 
Press.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 170. Illustrations by Kenneth M. 
Skeaping. Price 3s. 6d. 

JERROLD, Dovguas. Tales, 
Cloth. Pp. 372. Price 3s. 6d. 


A volume of tales now first collected and edited by Mr. J. Logie Robert- 
son, M.A. Uniform with the Beaconstield and Mary Shelley tales 
noticed above. 


KiPLine, Rupyarp. The Phantom Rickshaw, and 
Other Eerie Tales. (Sampson Low, Marston and Co.) 8vo. 
Paper covers. Pp. 104, Price Is. 

KNIGHT, WILLIAM, LL.D. (Editor). 
Hunt, . (Paterson and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 


Portrait. Price 3s. 6d. 

Tales collected and edited for the first time. Uniform with the 
“Vales” by Beaconstield, Mary Shelley, and Douglas Jerrold, herein- 
before catalogued. . 


LE, Epgar. Mariaand I. (Arrowsmith.) 8vo.. Paper 
covers. Pp. 256. Price 2s. 

LEE, Epwin. The Missing Member; or, Sergeant 
Clineh’s Seeret. (Eden, Remington and Co.) 8vo. Paper 
covers. Pp. 224. Price ls. 

MAGDALEN, Brooks. The Story of Eleanor Lambert. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Oblong 8vo. Paper covers, Pp. 166. 
Price 1s, 6d. 

A volume of the ‘‘ Pseudonym Library.” ¥ 

‘ MICHAEL Rustorr.” What will Mrs. Grundy say? 
or, A Calamity of Two Legs (a Book for a Man). 
(Henry Glashier, 95, Strand, W.C.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 206. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Glashier informs us that this is the work of a well-known literary 
man who has already published some twenty books, but who now 
. prefers to write under an assumed name. 

Pearce, J. H. Esther Pentreath, the Miller’s 

Daughter. (Fisher Unwin.)  8vo. Cloth, Pp. 318. 


Price 6s. 
“* A study of life on the Cornish coast.’ 


Reape, Mrs. R. H. The Goldsmith’s Ward: a Tale of 
London in the Fifteenth Century. (Chapman and 
Hall). 8vo. Cloth. Pp, 406. 27 illustrations. Price 6s. 

Smitu, Lucy P.. Doctor Cameron. (Eden, Remington 
and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 278. Price 6s. 

Totstor, Lyor. Work while Ye have the Light. 
‘(Heinemann.) 8vo. Paper covers. Price 2s. 6d. 


The latest volume in Heinemann’s ‘International Library.” The 
‘tory—extracts from which have already appeared in the REVIEW OF 
Reviews—is translated by Dr. E. J. Dillon, and prefaced by Mr. 


Edmund Gosse. 
GEOGRAPHY, ETHNOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 
Browy, Dr. Ropert (Editor). The Adventures of 
Thomas Peliow, of Penryn, Mariner. Three and 
Twenty Years in Captivity among the Moors. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 380. Illustrations. Price 5s. 


One of the most interesting volumes in the very interesting ‘‘ Adventure 
Series.” 


(Paterson and Co.) 8vo. 


Tales by Leigh 


Pp. xxxviii.—38s. 
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GUILLEMARD, F. H. H., M.A. The Life of Ferdinand 
Magellan and the first Cirecumnavigation of the 
Globe, (Philip and Son.) 8vo. Clotn. Pp. x. sdl. 
Portrait, illustrations, and maps. Price 4s. 6d. 

The latest volume in the ‘* World s Great Explorers and Explorations” 


series. 

Jamks, N. L., M.A. The Unknown Horn of Africa. 

(Philip and Son.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xx. 274. Price 7s. 6d. 

This is the second edition of an interesting work, which gives an ac- 
count of an exploration from Berbera vo the Leopard river. The 
volume before us contains the narrative portion and notes only. 
NANSEN, Friptsor. The First Crossing of Green- 

Jand. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 2 vols. 

Illustrations. Price 36s. 

Next to Mr. Stanley’s work on ‘‘ Darkest Africa” this is unquestionably 
the most important record of travel brought out during the past 
year. The English edition has Leen transluied ‘rgm the Norwegian 
by Mr. H. M. Sepp, B.A. ‘ 

WHITE, ARTHUR S1LvA. The Development of Africa. 
(Philip and Son.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 844. Fourteen coloured 
Maps. Price 14s. 

In this volume, the Secretary of the Royal Scott’sh Geographical 
Society gives a general view of the geography, climate, geology, 
populations, and religions of Africa, and then proceeds to discuss tue 
slave-trade, exploration and future of commeice, and the recent 
partition of a portion of the continent. 


HISTORY. 

ANDREWS, WILLIAM, F.R.H.S. Old-Time Punishments. 
<Hull: Andrews and Co.) 8vo. Cloth, Pp. 252. Itlustra- 
tions.. Price 6s. 

Those interested in old-time punishments, whether humorous or cruel, 
will find a field of information in Mr. Andrews’ book, The ducking- 
stool—a specific for colds—as well as the pillory and the stovks, are 
described at length; as also are such barbarous punishments as 
whipping, boiling to death, la eine forte et dure, ete. 

CuincH, GrorGE. Marylebone and St. Pancras: 
their History, Celebrities, Buildings, and Institu- 
tions. (Trusloveand Shirley.) 4to. Cloth. Pp. 236. Many 
illustrations. Price 12s. 

‘This is a book on similar lines to ‘‘ Bloomsbury and St. Giles,” noticed 
in the REVIEW oF REVIEWS some months ago. Tyburn is among the 
many imveresting subjects with which Mr. Clinch deals. ; 
Fuetcner, C. R. L., M.A. Gustavus Adolphus an 

the Struggle of Protestantism for Existence. (Put- 

nam’s Sons.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xviii. 316. Map, portraits, 
and“llustrations. Price 5s. 

The second volume of the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nation” Series, edited by 
Mr. Evelyn Abbott. It is satisfactory to note, in passing, that the 
series fully bears out the promise of the initial volume (Clark's 
‘** Nelson”) recently noticed in this REVIEW. 

Hate, Susan. Mexico. (T. Fisher Unwin). 
Cloth. Pp. xx. 428. illustrations. Price 5s. 

The ‘Story of the Nations” series is now too well known to need 
commendation here. ‘‘ Mexico” is the latest addition to this valuable 
collection of popular histories. 

Harrison, Witmot. Memorable London Houses. 
(Sampson Low, Marston and Co.) Sm. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. x. 
224. Price 2s. 6d. 

This lit'le work is arranged like a guide-bcok, but is more interesting 
than such publications usuallv are. grog | all the London houses 
which are famous from the historical or literary point «f view are 
included in Mr. Harrison's volume and in the reference plan prefixed 
thereto. The ‘illustrative a1.ecdutes” add to the interest of the 
book. 


OLIPHANT, Mrs. Royal Edinburgh: Her Saints, 
Kings, and Scholars. (MacmillanandCo.) Medium 8vo. 
Cloth. Illustrations. Price £1 1s. 


This volume is uniform with the well-known ‘‘ Makers of Venice” and 
similar works. The first part deals with ‘‘ Margaret of Scotland— 
Queen and Saint;” the second part with the ‘‘ Stewards of Scot- 
land”—the five Jameses; the third part with the ‘Time of the 
Prophets ;” and the fourth part with the ‘‘ modern” city. ‘Chere are 
numerous illustrations by Mr. George Reid. 


Relics of the Royal House of Stuart. (Macmillan 
and Co.) Folio. Levant morocco, giltedges. Price £7 7s. net, 


This is one of the most sumptuous books ever issued by an Fnglish 
ublisher. 1t consists of forty drawings in colour, by Mr. William 
ibb, prepared from relics exhibited at the Stuart Exhibition and 

elsewhere, and reproduced in the very finest style of lithographic 
art. Mr. John Skelton contributes an Introduction, and each plate 
is described at length by Mr. St. John Hope. Curiously enough, 
— lithographers, printers, and binder all hail from north of 
the Tweed. 


8vo. 
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WALPOLE, SPENCER. A History of England from the 
Conclusion of the Great War in 1815. (Longmans, 
Green and Co.) Vol. VI. 8vo, Cloth. Pp. x. 488. Price 6s. 


This, the sixth volume, concludes Messrs. Longmans’ handy reprint.of 
Mr. Walpole’s ‘‘ History.” It will be found to be a cheap and useful 
addition to any library. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


ARNOLD, MATTHEW. Poetical Works. (Macmillan and 
Co.) Globe 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 510. Price 7s. 6d. ' 
Every lover of English poetry will welcome this cheap and excellent one- 

volume edition of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poems. It is uniform with 

the Tennyson and Wordsworth volumes, save that it is printed across 
the page and not in parallel columns. 

Austin, ALFRED. The Tower of Babel: a Celestial 
Love Drama. (Macmillan and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 182. 
Price 5s. 

The initial volume of the new “collected edition ” of the poetical works 
of Alfred Austin. 

BELL, Mrs. HucH. Chamber Comedies. 
Green and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 322. Price 6s. 


These ‘‘ Chamber Comedies” are a kind of composition in which Mrs. 
Hugh Bell has shown herself particularly skilful, and as ‘ piays and 
monologues tor the drawing-room” they will no doubt prove very 
acceptable at the present season of the year. 


SCIENCE. 


CLERKE, AGNES M. TheSystemof theStars. (Long- 
mans, Green and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xx. 424.  Illus- 
trations. Price 21s. 

This is an elaborate, albeit highly popular and attractive, introduction 
to the almost limitless field of astronomical science. The results 
of recent research and the latest speculations of the wise are embodied 
in Miss Cle:ke’s book. 

GorE, JoHN ExuarD. Astronomical Lessons, or 
Chapters on the Elementary Principles and Facts of 
Astronomy, for the use of Students and Young 
People. (Sutton, Drowley and Co.). 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 136. 
Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 


This, of course, is a far less pretentious work than that noticed in the 
last paragraph. Mr. Gore writes pleasantly, and his book, so far as it 
goes, is useful and interesting. It is among the best of the many 
introductions to the science. 

Jackson, JoHN R. Commercial Botany of the 

Nineteenth Century. (Cassell and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 

Pp. 168. Price 3s. 6d. 


A_record both of the introduction of new vegetable preducts into 
British commerce, and of the extension and cultivation of the more 
important u:eful plants in the British possessions. 


LockyER, J. Norman. The Meteoric Hypothesis. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 560. Illustragjons. 


Described by Professor Lockyer as ‘‘a statement of the results of a 
spectroscopic inquiry into the otigin of cosmical systems.” The 
author, in a word, puts forward an entirely new theory as to the 
coming into being of the universe. 


Lone, Harvey. Principia of Music. (Forsyth Bros). 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 94. Price 2s. 6d. 
An explanation of the rudiments cf music specially designed for pre- 
ring candidates tor the Royal Academy of Music, Royal College of 
Music, Cambridge, and other examinations; together with a brief 
account of instruments, harmony, composition, and form, and the 
most common terms in connection therewith. i 
McRax, Cuarues, M.A. Fathers of Biology. (Percival| 
and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 108. Price 3s. ; 


— =e and critical papers upon Hippocrates, Aristotle, Galen, 
esaluis, and Harvey. 


(Longmans, 


WorMELL, R., D.Sc. (Editor.) Electricity in the 


Service of Man. Cassell and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xxxii. 


892. Many illustrations. Price 9s. 

This interesting and useful volume is translated from the German of 
Dr. Alfred Ritter von Urbanitzky. Professor John Parry contributes 
in Introduction. f ; 

*,* Oming to the extreme pressure upon our space, we have 
had to hold over the Blue Books for the past month. 
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Cassell’s Family Magazine. . 6d. 
The Coming Census. Alexander Knox. 


Memories of Milan. (Illus.) Rev. A. 
Finlayson. 

How to Choose a New House. I. Phyllis 
Browne. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 6d 
Undercurrents of London Life, 
J. Hall Richardson. 

The Manchester Ship Canal, 


“(Ilus.) 
(Illus.) 


An Interview with Mr. Montagu Wil- | 


liams, Q.C. 
Places that have Benefited by Fiction. 
How Orators Prepare their Speeches. 
Dr. B, W. Richardson at Home. (lllus.) 


Catholie Missions. 34. 
Church in Malay Peninsula. Bishop of 


Malacca. 
Primitive Religion cf Philippine Islanders. 











Century Magazine. 1s. 4d. 

Along the Lower James. 

Kenyon Cox. W. A, Coffin. 

Irish Gentlewoman in the Famine Time. 
Octave Thanet. 


Among the Mongols of the Azure Lake. 
(Illus.) White- 


Pioneer Spanish Families in California. 


W. Woodville Rockhill. 
Memoirs of Tallyrand. 
law. Reid. 


Charles H. Shinn, 


Missions of Alta California. John T. 
Doyle. 
Romance of Morgan’s Rough Riders—Raid, 


Capture, and Kscape. 
Chinese Music. H. F. Krehbiel. 
Californiana. 


Centennial Magazine. September. 1s. 
The Revolt of Demos. T. J. Hebblewhite. 
The Effects of the Strike. Ernest 

Blackwell. 


Art in New South Wales. James Green. 


A Note on Mr. Herbert Spencer. Francis 
Adams. 
Mark Twain’s “‘ Yankee.’ F.S. Dyer. 


Coming Day, The. 34. 
A Letter to Mr. Gladstone on Revelation 
and Inspiration, and his reply. 
A Scientitic Basis of Belief in a Future 


ife. 
A Child’s Religion:—In a Letter to a 
Child. 
An Agnostic’s Marriage Difficulty. 
A New Book on Common Prayer.—-Part I. 


Contemporary Pulpit, 6d. 

Sanctified Powers of Life in the Affec- 
tions. Rev. W. H. Hutchings. 

Sanctified Powers of Life in the Spirit. 
Rev. Canon G. Body. 

An Old Proverb. Rev.«R. W. Dale. 

Sermons to Children—Five ‘ Comes.” 
Rey. J. Vaughan, 


Cornhill Magazine. 6d. 
Winter on Exmoor. 
A Pompeii in Bohemia. 
A Secret Religion. The Ansairee, 
Curiosities of Gaming. 


Downside Review. December. 
On Side Altars and Credence Tables. 
Glastonbury. (Illus.) 
Buried Sanctuary.—Notre Dame de Sou- 
lac. (Iilus.) 


Education. 6d. 

The Month. 

The Colonial College. 
trations. 

Salaries of Women Teachers. 
Dawes, M.A 

Educational Reformers. 

Applied Geography. 

Gladstone on Homer. 

Schoot Books for the New Year. 


English Illustrated Magazine. 6d. 

When Runnels Began to Leap and Sing. 
Alfred Austin. ‘oem. 

Association Football. C. W. Alcock, Sec. 
Football Association, With Illustra- 
tions. 

La Grande Chartreuse: A Lonely Island 
of Prayer. The Very Rev, H. Donald 
M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 
With Illustrations. 

“ Fin du Siacle.” Violet Fane. 

Cabs and their Drivers. W. Outram 
Tristram. 

The Education of Genius. James Sully. 

Bookbinding. J.T, Cobden-Sanderson. 


With 5 Iilus- 
Mary C. 


Evangelical Magazine. 6d. 
Bunyan Meetings, Bedford. 
Old and New Evangelicalism. R. F. 
Horton. 
Reminiscences of Dr. Hannay. D. B. 
ooke. 
Evangelical Pulpit, ‘‘ Follow After Love.” 
Late Dr. Hannay. 


C. W. Coleman, 

















Expositor. 1s. 

Aramaic Gospel. Prof. J. T. Marshall. 

On the Title ‘‘Son of Man.” Rev. Prof. 
W. Sanday. 

Prayer of Faith. Rev. Samuel Cox. 

G is and Sci Bishop-Eleet of 
Worcester. 

Self-witness of Son of God. Rev. Prin. J. 
Oswald Dykes. 

Hosea. Late Rev. Prof. W. G. Elmslie. 





Fireside Magazine. 6d. 

First Impressions of Rome. —Six Days’ 
Visit. (lllus.) H.C. G. Moule. 

Mothers of Distinguished Men.—Wesley's. 
Edith C. Kenyon. 

Royal Tears, (Illus.) Eleanor F. Cobby. 

Night in the East End. Frederick A. 

tkins. 

“The Sisters.”"—F, R. Havergal and M. 

V. G. Havergal. (Illus.) C. Bullock, 


Gentleman’s Magazine, The. 1s. 


The Art of Conversation. George Whale. 
The Parachute of the Dandelion. Rev. 
Alex. S. Wilson, B:Sc. 
a Percy Fitzgerald. 
acaulay., Dr. Alfred J. H. Crespi. 
In and Around a Scotch Kirk, Alexander 


ordon. 
America in England: A Theatrical Retro- 
spect. “W. J. Lawrence. 
Rambles among Algerian Hills. J. E. 
Taylor, F.L.S. 


Girls’ Own Paper. 6d. 


Mary Tudor. Sarah Tytler. 

Girls at Hockey. 

Emancipation of Seamstresses, 
Beale. 

A ree for Health. W. Lawrence Liston. 


Anne 


Kate Marsden and Her Mission to Russia 

and Siberia, 
Good Words. 6d, 

Covent Garden Market, William Senior. 

Among the Summer Isles,  (lIllus.) 
** Shirley.” 

Sympathetic Vibration. Professor W. F. 
Barrett. s) 

James Brown. Professor Nichol, 


Questions of the Christian Life. 
I.— The Personal Life. The Bishop of 


Rochester. 
Groombridge’s Magazine. 61. 
Popular Writers. No. 1. E. Smedley 


Yates, with Portrait of Miss Florence 
Warden. 

Red Jack : A Love Story. Miss Florence 
Warden. Chapters I. and II. 

Manners: Good and Bad. Mrs, Lynn 
Linton. 

Magazine Ghosts. W. B. Maxwell. 

A Plea for the Unmusical. W. Archer. 

Hints on Gardening for January. 


Harper’s Magazine. ls. 


Kroes in Southern California, (Illus.) 


D. Warner. 
London Music Halls. (Illus.) F, Anstey. 


a ae of Peru. (Illus.) Theodore 
hild. 
How I Became a Journalist. M. de 


Blowitz. 
Saint Anthony. Christmas Eve Ballad. 


(illus.) Mrs. E. W. Latimer, 


Highland Monthly. January. 6d. 


The Old Church and Churchyard of 
Kingussie (St, Columba’s.) IV, A. 
herson. 
A Scotchwoman’s Experiences in Russia. 
V,—Social Life (con.) M, O. W. 
Restoration of the Highland Dress. Lovat’s 
Speeches, in Gaelic and English. - 
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Homiletic Review. December. 30e. 
True Geazen.| Unity. What itis. Prof. B. 


B. 
Scientific Study of Christianity.—Re- 
demption. William McLane. ° 
Symposium.—On what Line may all 
Enemies of the Saloon unitedly do 
battle? I, K. Fnnk, D.D, 


India’s Women. Nov.-Dec. 3d, 
The Coming Census. 
Year of Labour in Foreign Mission Field. 


Irish Monthly. 6d, 
Thomas Davis. Late Mr. Justice O'Hagan, 
Recollections of John Boyle O'Reilly. 
Ceunt Plunkett. 
Irish Youth and High Ideals. Rev. P. A. 
Sheehan. 


sqezeal ot of Royal Colonial «Institute. 
Briton’s pin of Imperial Unity. 
J. D. Wood. 


Pape on British East Africa. G. S. 
Mackenzie. 


King’s Own. 6d. 

Historical Inspiration. The Edito 

Our Scandinavian Kinsfolk (Illus.) Rev. 
James Wells. 

Girl Life in Lendon. (lllus.) 
Emily Kinnaird 

Abraham and his Times. The Editor. 

Our Invisible Foes. (Illus.) Professor 
McKendrick, .D. 


The Ladder. 6d. : 
Leaders of the People. I. Bismarck. 
Bat Parnell Episode. The Editor, 

5 pene maven. Annie F. Burnett, M.A., 


Tendency of.Modern Poetry. F. F. Roget, 


Th. Gola of Rabelais. Chap. 

The Elements of Tieeeee.” John A, 
Smith, M.A. 

Hydraulic Power. Stephen Smith, B.Sc, 


Hon. 


Leisure Hour. 6d. 
Statesmen of Europe—titaly: Dons 
ected ee and Mancini. Wit 


me sey ‘of the English Shires—Hunt- 
ingdon. (Illus.) Rev. Canon Creighton, 

Remarkable Winters in Europe. (Illus.) 
Richard Heath. 

sgt sig Ra Life on the Railroad.—III. In 
the Sidings. (Illus.) W. J. Gordon. 

“In Darkest England,” or The Great 
Pro 1. Mrs. Mayo. 

“Yankee Dodges.” W. E. Buck. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 1s. 
Light that Failed. Rudyard Kipling. 
New Spanish Inquisition. Julian Haw- 
thorne. 
State of Washington. Moses P. Handy. 


Little Folks. 6d. 
How Four Busy B.'s Spent Six Wet After- 
noons. : 
Stories and Legends of German Castles. 
New SpecialPrize Competitions for 1891. 


Longman’s Magazine. 6d. 
Lincolnshire, By the Rev. 
Overton. 
The Three Doctors. By Lord aenatone. 
Hot Orchids. by Frederick Boyle. 
The “ Donna ” in 1890 
1, By Miss Tench, 2. ‘By the Editor. 


Canon 


Lucifer. December, 1s. 6d. 
Forlorn Hopes. 
The Theosophical Society and H. P. B. 
Annie Besant, F.T.S. 
Hypnotism and its relations to other 
odes of Fascination. H. P. B, 
Theory, = Ecclesiasticism, W. Kings- 


a 











, Maemillan’s Magazine. 1s. 


Exit oe Goldwin Smith. 

Two Treatises on the Sublime. 
Havel. 

The Wreek of the Ocean Queen. 
H. D. Rawnsley, 

The Republic ef San Marino. Edward 


Armstrong. 
The Jubilee of Tonic Sol-fa. J.C. Hadden. 


H. L. 


Rev. 


Merry England. 1s. 
Ress of the Leaf (poetry). Francis Thomp- 


Catholics in Darkest England, and the 
Roman Calendar. H. Whtwood. 
Reminiscences of Din ‘H. Newman. 

Father I. Grant, S. J. 
Cardinal Manning, and a Frenchman’s 
Meditation thereon. 


Missionary Review. December. 25 cents. 


Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. Mrs. James 
8. Dennis, Syria. 
An American ‘ Persis the Beloved.” 


Talbot Chambers, D.D. 

The Present Outlook in France. 
1. Pierson, D. 

The Chinese Missionary Problem. Rev. 
John Ross, North China. 

The Mission in Basutoland. “hey Rev. 
Andrew Thomson, Edinburgh 

The Marvel of Modern Medical “Missions. 
Rev. A, McElroy Wylie. 


Month. 2s. 
Socialist’s Dream. Michael Maher. - 
Work of Bollandists and its Latest De- 
velopments. Rev. H. Thurston. 
Lux. Mundi a Doctrine of God. 
Rev. Sydney F. Smith 
Cane the Bleventh. Rev. Joseph 


Carmalte Saints. Rev. John H. Wynne. 
Monthly Packet. 1s. 


Arthur 


C. M. 


Nous Avons Changé Tout Cela. 

Yonge. F 
Cameos from English - History. 
Studies in German Literature. M. Watson. 


Monthly Chronicle of North Country 
Lore. 6d. : 


Press-gang in Northern Counties. 


Men of rk ’twixt ne and Tweed: 
R. Welford, J. Fenwick, Sir J. Fife. 
A Ramble Round York. 


Murray’s Magazine. 1s. 
Sea Power. Captain S. Eardley Wilmot. 
Poetry of Lewis Morris. Arthur Waugh. 
A Tourin.-Burmah. B. F. 
Great Steamship Lines: the North Atlan- 
tic. Morley Roberts. 


Nature Notes. December 15th. 2d. 
Thoreau. J. L. Otter. 
Preservation and Enjoyment of Open 


S Robert Hunter. 
Visit to Lakeland. W. G. Wheatcroft. 
Nationalist. December. 20 cts. 


Cectipne to Nationalism. Hon. Jesse 


Nationalism and Liberty. Rev. Solomon 
Schindler, 


Newbery House Magazine. 1s, 

‘In Darkest England :” and some Opi- 
nions as to the Proposed Way Out. 

Christianity in Relation to Socialism. I. 
Rev. H. M. Ward. 

Eminent Churchmen. ' III. Bishop Ken. 
Mrs. C. F. Hernaman. 

The Origin of Australian Wesleyanism. 
A. Patchett Martin. 


The Jew of To-day. Ngee ) Right Rev. 


G. F. Popham Blyth, D.D 
Hardware and its Fair. (Illus.) 3% F. 
- Hutchinson. 

Some Notes on the History of Books for 
Children. (Illus.) From. 18v0-1850. 
Charles Welsh. 

Stories of the Lives of the Saints for 
eh Chap. VII. Mrs. Moles- 
worth, 








Onward and Upward. 1d. 
President’s New Year Letter. 
Wild Flowers of Burns. QG. Muirhead. 
Her Day of Service. Mrs. Fyvie Mayo, 


Outing. January. 6d. 
Shasta of Suskiyou. (Illus.) Charles 
Fie hi mt Photo h dl 
as otography. us. 
£ w.I, Lined éln, Adams - sted ’ 


The’ Active Militia of. Canada. (Illus.) 
Capt. Thos. 8S. Blackwell. 
as to sail on Skates. (Illus.) .F.D. 


Fair Rotors on Modern Wheels. Charles 
» Clay. 


Path. December. 20 cents. 
hae Buddhist Sects, Kyo-Ryo-Ya- 


- Shall we Teach them Clairvoyance? No, 
William Q. Judge. 


Phrenological Journal. 15 cents. 
~~ Eye>rows and the Eyes. Mrs. L. M, 


lard. 
Practical Phrenology. Sha: of Heads, 
Prof. N. Sizer. tes -” 


Phrenological Magazine. 4d. 
Dr. Koch. With portrait. © 
Our Boys and ‘Girls. 
Few Thoughts on Development of Brain. 


Preacher’s Bagaaine.: <4 a 
Prophet's Work. Ven. Arch, Farrar, 


Presbyterian Churchman. 
ur Own Worthies.—Rev. Professor R. 
Smyth. Rev. J.J. M‘Clure, 


Progesdings of Royal Geographical 


British otentre Africa. - x HY Johnston, . 


Maps of Nyassa-Tan; ika Plateau and 
Take Siyasin On Doesmwac ‘and Upper 
Zambesi. 


- Primitive Methodist Magazine. 6d. 


Premiers of Victorian lon: Ane. Lord Pal- 
merston. (Illus.) R. i elds. 


O. W. Holmes. 
. . (Portrait.) §. Horton. 
Some Lady Writers of | Nineteenth 
Century. “nus.) Mrs. Goodman. 


Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 

Janua 2s, 

Cardinal Yewman. H. B. Kendall. 

Antiquity of Man Considered in Light of 
Recent Pre-historic Cave Excavation. 
R. W. B. Whiteway. 

Tennyson's Women. eos 

Count Leo Tolstoi. £ ar 

Theosophy. M. P. D: 

Genera Boothn’s Social | Salvation Scheme. 

New Africa. G. L. Taylor. 


Proceedings of Society for Psychical 

Research. December. 3s. 6d. 

Address by President, "Professor Sidg- 
wick.—Hallucinations. 

Record of Observations of Certain Pheno- 
mena of Trance. 

Second Ad Interim Report on Census of 
Hallucinations. 

Review of A. Aksakof’s Animismus and 
Spiritismus. F, W. H. Myres. 


Some American Poets. 


Quiver. 4d. $ 
An Address to Members of the — 
politan Police Force. Rt. Rev. A. 
Thorold, Bishop of Rochester. 
Work in the Master's Name. I.—John Ga. 
Paton. Rev. Professor W. G. Blaikie, 
D.D. (illus.) 


Seow peer. January, 6<. 


Kensal Green—An Incident. Patrick P. 
Alexander. 

oo Government in Japan, I. 
Henry D 


Home Rule’ ‘or Scotland. Harry Gow. 
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Scribner’: M zine. January. ls. 
Wentwortn alley, Blue ountains, 
‘ Australia. (Frontispiece.) 
Pigmies of Great Atrican Forest. (Illus.) 
fi. M. Stanley. 
Japonica -- Japanese Pecple. Illus.) 
ddwin Arno a. 
‘Modern Fire Apparatus. (Illua.) John R. 
Spears. 
Impressions of Australia, (Illus.) Josiah 


Royce. 
tag poe | Festival-Play. (Illus.) KE. H. 
Lockwood. 


Court Tennis. (Illus.) James Dwight. 
Water-Devil—A Marine Tale. . Frank R. 
Stockton. 

Shipping World. 6d. 

utes Tubes. (Illus.) 
Shipbuilding Year 1890. 

Steamship. January. 6d. 
Shipbuilding Returns for 1890. : 
Triple-Expansion Eagines of Steamship 

eaumur. (Illus.) 


- Shelter for Officers on Steamship Tusca- 


rora. (Illus.) 
- Sanitation for Steamships. (Illus.) 


Strand Magazine. January. 6d. 
Story of te Strand. (Illus.) G.C. Haite. 


A Deadly Dilemma. (Illus.) Grant Allen. . 


Metropolitan Fire Brigade. (Illus.) 

Portraits of Celebrities at different times 

. of their lives. 

At the Animals’ Hospital. (Illus.) 

Sun Magazine. January. 6d. 

England under Queen Victoria. G. Bar- 
nett Smith. 

“Makers of Music” — Mozart. R. F. 
Sharp. 

Feudal Ages. Alex. H. Japp. ° 

Christmas in Servia. Col. Grant Maxwell. 

Ancestral Memory. A. Campbell Clark. 

Sunday at Home. 

Social Life vgn * the Assyrians and 
Babylonians — IV. ‘‘Marriage and 
Death.” Proféssor Sayce, LL.D. 

From Canterbury Gate. W. J. Gordon. 
(Illus.) : 

Inscriptions on old Edinburgh Houses. 
Ellen E. Guthrie. 

Sunday Magazine. 6d. 

Westminster Abbey. (Illus.) Arch- 
deacon Farrar, D.D. 

St. Paul’s Prison Thoughts. H. Montagu 
Butler, D.D. . 

General Booth. (Tllus.) W. T. Stead. 

The Bethlehem of Penny Dinners. Rev. 
W. Moore Ede. 

Ways Delightful and Delighting. Rev. 
B. Waugh. 

Sword and Trowel. 3d. 

Present Crisis. C. H. Spurgeon. 

Stephen Hislop. 

Temple Bar. 1s. : ; 

Recollections of an Octogenarian Civil 
Servant. 

Bess of Hardwick. 

Theatre. 1s. 

Something about Pantomime. S. J. A. 
Fitzgerald. 

Brief Career of Acting Manager. Loraine 
Arthur. 

Tinsley’s Magazine. January. 6d. 

A Model Labour Colony. Jeu Winn. 

Reminiscences of Genoa. C. T. Yialt. 

Henry C. Burdett. Chas. J. Ward, M.A. 


Universal Review. December. 2s. 6d. 

An Africai Bubble! and How it was 
Blown. ? 

The Hangman’s Daughter. Lady Dilke. 

Ramblings in Cheapside. Samuel Butler. 

The New Crusade. James Mayor. 

Musical Culture and the Popular Con- 
certs. H. Arthur Smith. 

Tourgenieff in his Letters. Leopold 
Katscher. 

Some Letters of Lord Chancellor Erskine. 
Hon. Stuart Erskine. 


Western Magazine and Portfolio. Jan. 


Hints on the 


he M ement of Small 
Fisheries. (Illus.) 


. Greig, 


| 








Wilson’s Photographic Magazine. 
December 20th. 30 cents. 
Stereoscopic Photography, Edward D. 


+ Ledyard. 
Photograpic Entertsinments. H. H. 


Snelling. 


Work. 6d. 
A Cheap and Simple Electrical Machino. 
An Incubator: with a Selt-acting Heat 
Regulator. 
Modern Forging. 
How to make a Triunial Optical Lantern. 


Worker’s Monthly. 2d. 
Literary Stu lies and Competition. Robert 
Browning. 


Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 61. 
Catherine Booth, the Mother of the 
Salvation Army. Rev. John Hugh 
Morgan. 
General Booth’s ‘‘1n Darkest England, 
andthe Way Out.” Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, 


M.A. 
The Prevention and Adjustment of Labour 
Disputes. Rev. H. T. Stuart. 


Zoophilist. 3d. 
Koch Necrology. 
Letter from V. Horsley and Miss Cobbe. 
Kochism—Expériment, not Discovery. 





—_—_ 





AMERICAN. 


Arena. December. 50 cents. 


The Christian Doctrine of Non-Resistance, 
Count Tolstoi and the Rev. Adin Ballou. 


es and now. Rev. J. Miuot J. Savage, © 


D.D. 
= ae of the Negro. Professer N.S. 
e 


aler. 

‘What is Christianity? Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, D.D. . 

Dion Boucicault. A.C. Wheeler. 

“Thrown in with the City’s Dead.” 
Helen H. Gardener. 

Patriotism and the Public Schools. Pres. 
K. B. Andrews. 

Ibsen’s Brand. Wilbur L. Cross, Ph.D. 

Electoral Reform Legislation. Charles 
Claflin Allen. - 

The Return of a Private (Story.) Hamlin 
Garland. 


Andover Review. December. 35 cents. 

Influence of Molern Psychology upon 

a na Opinion. Professor George 
udd. 


ou 

The Preludes of Harper's Ferry. I.— 
John Brown, Practical Shepherd. Mr. 
Wendell P. Garrison. 

Leaders of Widening Christian Thought 
and Life. I.—Thomas Erskine. iss 
Agnes Maude Machar. 

Another Aspect of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” 
Miss Ellen Urania Clark. 

What is Reality? Part IX.—Evolution. 
Rev. Francis Johnson. 

The Overthrow of Polygamy. 

The Treatment of Crime and the Criminal 
Classes. Professor Tucker. 


Chautauquan. 
Intellectual Development of English 
People. KE. A. Freeman. 
—— Constitution. IV. Woodrow 
ilson. 
Religious History of England. Professor 
G. P. Fisher. 
England after the Norman Conquest. 
Sarah O. Jewett. 
English Towns. A. I. Jessop 
Six British Lions. James R. Joy. 
A Norman Lady. Katherine L. Bates. 
How the People are Counted. H. C. 
Adams. 
Mixed Population of Chicago. J. C. 
Redpath. 





Cosmopolitan. December. 25 cents. 
The Pgssion Play at Oberammergau. 
({llus.) Elizabeth Bisland. 

The Cruise of the Sonoma,  (Iilus.) 
comes Edgar Montgomery. 

Collections of Teapots. (Illus.) Eliza 
Ruhamah Scidmore. 

The Army ‘of Japan. MII. ~ (Iilus.) 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 

Field Marshal von Moltke. (Illus.) Jam 


Grant Wilson. . 
Literary Boston. (Illus.) Lilian Whiting, 


Kindergarten. December. 50 cents. 
Utility of the Ideal in Education. 
Primary Sunday School Work. 
Typical Lessons to Mothers and Kinder 
gartens. 


Magazine of American History. Dec. 
5u cents. 

The Axacient Town of Fort Benton, in 
Montana. Navigating the Upper Mis- 
souri River. (Ilius.) Hiram it. Chit- 

* tenden. . 

David Hartley and the American Colonies, 

‘ -([Hus.) ~ Joseph W. Hartley. - 

Glimpses of Karly Michigan Life in and 
about Kilamazoo. Mary V. Gibbs. 


New England Magazine. Dee. 25 cents. 
Emerson and his Friends in Concord. 
* Frank B. Sanborn. 

Anti-Slavery Boston. - Archibald H,. 
Grimke. 
oy in Yosemite with a Kodak. 8S. D. 
odge. 


ge. 

Making Man-o’-War’s Men. W. L. Luze. 

—— to Wendell Phillips. Edwin 
. Mead. 


Poet-Lore. December 15th. 25 cents. 
Lotus Symbolism in Homer, Theocritus, 
Moschuc, ‘ennyson, ‘and Browning. 
Anna Robertson Brown. 
Shakespeare’s Face. A. H. Wall. 


_ FRENCH. 


Bibliotheque Universelle. December. 

Russian cenote the XVIIIth century; 
von Vizine. - Louis Leger. 

From Leghorn to Batoum, The Notes and 
Impressions of a Botanist (concluded). 
M. Emile Levier. 

Ivan Tourgenef (concluded) M. E. 
Durand-Greville. 

The Literary Movement in Italy. M. 
Edouard Rod. 





Le Correspondant. 

William III., King of the Netherlands. 

a. de bp credence 
e struggle betw Tzarism & Nihil: 
Norbert Lallie, sidaieaita ales = 

Mettray after Fifty Years. Berlier de 
Vauplane. 

Dogmatic Individualism. Abbe de Broglie 


Revue du Monde Catholique. Dec. 
a Teaching in Ireland. J. A. Gea, 
clough. 

The Channel Bridge. Attale du Cournau. 

A University in the Middle Ages. (Con- 
cluded.) Albert Mazeron. 

Theological Crit-rions, or Reason leading 
to Faith. Jean d’Estienne. 


Revue Universelle. Christmas Number. 
2 francs, 

The Education of the Eye. Georges 
Delannoy. 

The Black Race Free. 

France and Italy. H. Mereu. 

Irish Sketches. Marie-Anne de Bovet. 

Reminiscences of a Lite Life. General 
d’Orgoni. Philibert Audebrand. — 

A Russian Composer. Paul Leroi. 

Revue Internationale. Dec. 3fr. 

Bismarckian Era. 

The Colonies and the Colonial Policy of 
England. II. (Continued.) F. H. » 
Geffcken. 

Anne Boleyn. Ernest Tissot. 

i ha aga Co-operative Schools, Louis | 
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AllW. All the World 
A.R. Andover Review 
A.A. Anglo-Austria 
A.A.P.S. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political 
and Social Science 
Ant. Antiquary 
. Arena 
Arg. Argosy 
Art J. Art Journal 
L. Art and Literature 
As. Asclepiad 
A.Q. Asiatic Guerteriy 
Astrol. M. Astrologer’s Maga- 
zine, 
Ata. Atalanta 
A.M. Atlantic Monthly 
Au. Author 
Bank. Bankers’ Magazine 
oT Blackwood's Magazine 
B.T.J.. Board of Trade Journal 


Bk-wm. Bookworm 


B.0.P. Boy's Own Paper 

¢.F.M. cana Family Maga- 

C.S.J. Cassell’ s Saturday 
Journal 

Cen. ‘Centennial 

C.M. Century inguin 

C.J. Chambers’s Journal 


V 

Chaut. Chautauquan 

Chman. Churchman 

Ch. Mis. 1. Church Missionary In- 
telligencer and Re- 

cord 














Ch.M. Church Monthly 

Ch..Q. Church Quarterly Re- 
view 

Ch.R. Church Reformer 

Cl. R. Classical Review 

Clgy. | Clergyman’s Magazine 

Com. Commonwealth 


C.D. Coming Day. 

gone: R. Gonamanabeanl Review 
Contemporary Pulpit 

7 sar ga Review 
Cornhill 

Cosmopolitan 


Col. R. Critical Review 
Bown. R. Downside Review 
E.R. 


Dublin Review 
Edinburgh Review 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 





Ed. Education L.W. Life and Work 
E.H. — Historical Re- | Li p. Lippincott’s Month) 
F pp y 
oi. Little Folks 
E.I. Rng! ish Illustrated | L. Q. London Quarterly Re- 
g 7 ae view 
x. xpositor 
= T. Saeeey Times Feel ~~ paangpeen 
° a Ly. yceum 
F.R. Fortnightly Review Mac., 7. Magazine 
F. Forum M.A.H. Magazine of Awerican 
G.M. Gentleman's Magazine History 
G.O.P. Girl's Own Paper M. Art Magazine of Art 
“n° Good W one Man. Q. Manchester Quarterly 
¥ 4 Great Thoughts ME Merry England 
Groom ee 8 Maga- M.N.C. Methiodiss New Con- 
nexion Magazine 
Harp. Harper's Magazine Mi : 
nd Mind 
He Hiahingd Mthly Mis. R., Missionary Review of 
H.F, Home Friend the World 
7. R. Heantitie Review ges. er 
s ousewife ° opth 
Hy. Hygiene M.C. Monthly Chronicle of 
Ig. Igdrasil — Goatry Lore 
-N.M. Illustrated and Legen 
Military eee — M. P. Monthly Packct 
I.J.E International Journal of sg T. Pra an, | Eo game 
Ethics Nat. Nationalist 
Ir. E.R. Irish. Ecelesiastical Nat. R. National Review 
Reco) N.N. Nature Notes 
p stay 2. + ee , N.H. Newbery House Maga- 
"i ewis rly zine 
J.E. Journal of Education 
J. Micro. Journal of Microscopy 1. tate cy Sagetine 
LRAS. J hea ee gy 1 | Ne. * Nineteenth Century 
ee Aericitaual Séelaur N.Mus.J. Nonconformist Musical 
J.R.C.I. Journal of the Royal Jonawel 
Colonial Institute N.A.R, North American Re- 
J.R.S.S. Journal of the Royal view.- 
Statistical Society 0.D. Our Day 
Jur. R. . Juridical Review 0. Outing 
Kg. Kindergarten Pac. Q. Pacific Quarter] 
K.O. King’s Own P.E.F. Palestine Exploration 
K. Knowledge Fund 
Lae. esa eo ad or. 
oT. ies’ Treasury ater, aternoster Review 
Law M. Law Magazine and Re- | Path Path 
view P.F. People’s Friend 
LawQ. Law Quarterly Review Photo. Q. Photographic Quarterly 
L.H. Leisure Hour Photo. R. Photographic Reporter 












It has been found necessary to restrict this index to periodicals published in the English language. 
the leading Reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. 











Phren. J. Phrenological Journal 
— M. Phrenological Magazine : 


Pioneer 

Poet Lore 

Portfolio 

Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Review 

Primitive Methodist 
Magazine 

Primitive Methodist, 
Quarterly Review 

ig woven. 0 of the Royal 
Geographical Society 

Proceediny of the 
Society tor Psychical 
Research 

Psyche 

Quarterly Review 

Quiver 


P.L. 
P-R.R. 
P.M.M. 
P.M.Q. 
P.R.G.S. 
Psy. R. 


Psy. 
Qk. 
ae 
Scots Magazine 


Sco aga 

Scot G. M., Scottish Geographical. 
agazine 

Scot. R. Scottish Review 


Serib. Scribner's Mxgazine 
Soc. R. Sucial Review 
State. Statesinan 
Str. Strand 
S.D. Subjects of the Day 
Sun Sun 
Sun. H, Sunday at Home 
Sun M, Sunday Magazine 
Sun.R. Sunday Review 
S.T. Sword and Trowel 
re = — Bar 

Theatr 
Theol. M. Theological Monthly 
Tim. Timehri 
Tin. Tinsley’s Magazine 


U.S.M. UnitedService Magazina 
U. South University of the South 
agazine 

W.R. Westminster Review 
W.Photo. Wilson’s Photographic 


M. at ne 
Ww. Work 
W.M. Workers’ Monthly 
Y.E. Young England 
Y.M. Young 





All the articles in 
Many more articles are 


indexed than can be noticed in the REVIEW oF REVIEWS, but when they are noticed, the number of the page is added on 


Academy, English, proposed, Au., 


Africa: The Partition ¢ Africa, by the Marquis 


of Lorne, N.A.R, 


ec. 
Bubble ! and How it was Blown, U.R., 


which the notice will be found. 


Dee, 65 
Taylor, G.M., J: 
All the World, eat 98 


An ~—_ 
ec | Andover Review, Dec 


sigs, — suotg Algerian Hills, by J. 






Armies, British — ag The Future of 
Warfare, Capt. E. 
Dec 79; The euia Army, Cos., Dec, 
Foreign ‘Military Periodicals 


Zalinski on, N.A.R.; 



















; Emin — rg cong A. M. 

ritish East Africa, G. 5. 
Shut up in 
Lieut. W. G, Stairs, 
Engl shmen in Africa, by 
R. Bosworth Smith, C.R., Jan 71; The Pyg- 
mies of the Great Forest, H. M. Stanley on, 
Scrib., Jan 64; France and En, aan on the 
Niger. Sir G. Goldie on, Pater., 


riculture : i for Pickling and Preserv- 
ng. J.R.A.S., ; 
— Basties of En, ~acap e is. 

arm Prize mpetition o 1890, A.S., 
Administration in | Arena, Dec, 68, 76 


on, F.R., Jan; 
Mackenzie on, J.R.C.I., 
the African Forest, b 
N.C., Jan 74; 


Austro-Hungary, J.R-AS., 


Dec $ 


Agricultural 


Teaeee 


Com rim of 
A.S., Dec, 


Anima Naturaliter Pagana, F.R., Jan. 72 

Animals: Are Animals Automata ? Nat. R., Jan; 
Animals’ Hospital, Str., Jan; Animal Immor- 
tality, by Norman Pearson, N C., Jan 


Arbitration, Sir L, Playfair on (A i 

Christmas), N.A.R., Dac, 68 A Detpme 

ee ~ 4 Greek Archzology during 1890, 
n ’ 








Argosy, Jan, 98 


Arnold, Sir Edwin, on Japan, Serib., Jan 

Arnold, Matthew ; Criticism of Life, by W. A.. 
Appleyard, Nat. R., Jan 

Art in New South Wales, Cen., Sept 

Art Mage~‘nes, and Art in Other Magazines, 91 


Ansairee, Secret Religion, C., Jan 
Antiquary, Jan, 98 _— - a ; af How they Instruct the Preacher, 
Aramaic Gospel, Kx.,; Jan Ass: 41 Babylonian Social Life, Prof 


£ .S-H., Jan 

Ast.. ,er’s Magazine, Jan, 98 

Atalanta, Jan, 67, 98 

Athletics in Onio College, 0., Dec 

Austin, Alfred, Poem by—** When Runnels 
began to leap and sing,” E.I., Jan 
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Australia; Impressions. of Australia, Scrib., 
Jan, 6 

Anetgo Tanesy Agricultural Administration, 
J.R.A.S., Dec 


Author, Sept, 65, 98 


Bankers’ Magazine, Jan, 98 

Barrow, Isaac, His Sermons and their Homile- 
tical Uses, by Prof. J. O. Murray, Hom. R., 
Dec 

Belgian Magazines 

Belvoir Castle, M. Art, Jan 

Bess of Hardwick, T.B., Jan 

Bismarck, Prince, T. Raleigh on, Lad., Jan 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Church of England: Publie Landed Endow- 
ments of, by Rev. H. W. Clarke, C.R., Jan, 71 
Church of Ssotland: In and areund a Scotch 
Kirk, by A. Gordon, G.M., Jan 
Cees: Unity, Dr. B. B. Warfield on, Hom.R., 
ec 


Churches, se¢e_also under Westminster Abbey : 
~_ Altars and*Credetics Tables, Down.R., 
eC 
Cider-making Plant, Trials of, at Glastonbury, 
J.R.A.S., Dec 
City Government in the United States, F., Dec, 
56 


City Growth and Party Politics, F., Dec, 78 





Blackwood’s Magazine, Jan, 79, 98 
Blowitz, M. de. How I became a Journalist. 
Harp.. Jan, 61 
a T. J. Cobden Sanderson on, E.I., 
an 


Book Plates, Bkwm., Jan 

Books: Best Boeks on Natural History. Lad , 
Jan; History of Books for Children, N.H., Jan 

Bookworm, Jan 

Booth, Gen., W. T. Stead on, Sun.M., Jan, 53; 
his “In Darkest England,” see under Salva- 
tion Army 

Boots and Shoes; Curiosities in Shoe-Leather, 
C.J., Jan 

Boucicault, Dion, A. C. Wheeler on, A., Dec. 

Boy's Own Paper, Jan; 98 

British Literature in France, Lad., Jan 

Brittany: The Bretons at home, by CO. W. 
Wood, Arg., Jan 

Brown, Dr. James, G.W., Jan 

Brown, John, and Harper’s Ferry, A.R., Dec 

Bryce, James, On the Age of Discontent, C.R., 

an, 

Buddhism and Christianity, by Prof, Max 
Mtiller, New R., Jan, 73 

Bulgaria, Prince Ferdinand of, on the Black 
Sea, by J. D. Bourchier, F.R., Jan, 72 

Burdett, Henry C., C. J. Ward on, Tin., Jan. 

Burmah: “ A Tour in Burmah,” Mur., Jan 

Burns, Robert, R. W. Emerson on, C.D., Jan 

Butler, Mrs. Josephine, All W.,: Jan 


Cabs and their Drivers, E.I., Jan 

California: Pioneer Spanish Families, C M., 
Jan; Californiana, C.M., Jan; The Missions 
of Alta California, C.M., Jan; The Outlook in 
Southern California, Harp., Jan 

Canada: The Canadian Pacific (Trans-Conti- 
nental) Railway, C.J., Jan; A Canadian 
People, Sir G..Baden Powell on, F.R., Jan, 67 

Cassell’s Family Magazine, Jan, 98 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal, Jan, 98 

Catholic Missions, Jan, 98 

Census Taking, C.F.M., Jan; How the People 
are Counted. Chaut., Jan; Partisanship and 
the Census, R. P. Porter on, N.A.R., Dec, 78 

Centennial, Sept, 98 

Century Magazine, Jan, 79, 98 

Chautauquan, Jan 

es, Ramblings in, by S. Butler, U.R,, 

ec 

Chicago, Mixed Populations of, Chaut., Jan 

China: Does China Menace the World? by 
Pres. W. A. P. Martin, F., Dec, 77; White 

Cloud Mountains, Canton (A Place of Tombs), 
C.J., Jan 

Chinese Music, C.M., Jan 

Christianity ; Certainties of, by Professor J. A. 
Beet, C.R., Jan 71; Scientific Study of Chris- 
tianity, Hom. R., Dec; Whatis Christianity ? 
by Rev. L. Abbott, A., Dec, 76; Civilisation and 
Christianity, by Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, O.D., 
Nov: Christiauvity and Buddhism, by Prof. 
Max Miiller, New R., Jan, 73; Christianity in 
Relation to Socialism, by Rev. H. M. W; 

-H., Jan 

‘Christmas in the Temple, C.J., Jan 

Christmas in Norway, G.O.P., Jan 

Christmas in Servia, S., Jan. 

Church, Dean, Canon MacCcllon, C.R., Jan, 6° 


ard 








§ De Quincey, Newly-discovered Papers by, New 


Civilisation and Christiauity, Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs on, 0.D., Nov 

Clergyman’s Magazine, Jan 

Cobbe, Miss Frances. Power, on Pity, Genuine 
and Spurious, F., Dec, 77 

Coming Day, Jan 

Cog Man for 1891, by Gen. Booth, All W., 

an ate 

Consumption Cure of Dr. Koch, see under Dr. 
Koch, 55, 58, 65, 71, 97 

Contemporary Pulpit, 98 

Contemporary Review, Jan 

Conversation, Art of, G.M., Jan 

Co-operation: Evolution of Individuality by 
Co-operation, W. O. Wakefield on, Nat., Dec. 

Copyright: One Phase of the International 
Copyright Question, Tin., Jan; Copyright 
Bill introduced by Lord Monkswell,. Au., 
Dec 

Cornhill, Jan, 98 

Cosmopolitan, Dec 

Covent Garden Market,'G.W., Jan 

Cox, Kenyon, C.M., Jan ; 

Orayfishes, Ata., Jan : 

Crime: Hypnotism and Crime, Dr. 
Kingsbury on, N.C.;, Jan 

Crispi, Signor, L.H., Jan, 57 

Crotchets, T.B., Jan. 


G. C. 





Euripides at Cambridge, by Julia Wedgwood, 
C.R., Jan 

Evangelical Magazine, Jan., 98 

Evolution, Rev. F. H. Johnson on, A.R., Dec 

Exmoor in Winter, C., Jan 

Expositor, C., Jan., 93 


Fables, T. Davidson on, Lad., Jan 

Faerie Queene, A.R., Dec 

Family Stocks in a Democracy, F., Dec 

Fairies of the North Country, M.C., Jan 

Farrar, Archdeacon F. W., Autobiographical 
(Formative Influences), F., Dec., 52; on West- 
minster Abbey, Sun.M., Jan, 

Fiction: Our Unclean Fiction, N.E.M., Dec; 
British Novelists, by Aunie F. Burnet, Lad., 
Jan; Places that have benefited by Fiction, 
C.S.J., Jan; Recent German Fiction, Black., 
Jan 

Finance : Over- Production in Securities, N.A.R., 
Dec, 79 ; Progress of Great Britain & Ireland in 
1890, Bank, Jan; Gaucho Finance, by W. R. 
Lawson, Bank, Jan ; The National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England, Bank, Jan; Ban- 
kers’ Profit Margins i: 189°, Bank, Jan 

Finland, E. B. Lanin uo», ;°.'f , Jan., 61 

Fire: Metropolitan Fin  \:igade, Str., Jan; 
Modern Fire Apparatus, | évib., Jan 

Fireside Mag, 98 


| Football: Association Football, E.I., Jan 


Formative Influences: Archdeacon Fs W.. 
Farrar on, F., Dec 

Fort B ,in M M.A.H,, Dec 

Fortnightly Review, Jan., 57, 69, 72, 97 

Forum, Dec., 52, 54, 56, 60, 77, 97 

Fountains Abbey, K.O., Jan 

Fox-Hunting in Vermont, 0., Dec 

France : The Stability of the Republic, J,. Simon, 
on, F., Dec., 54; In-the Sunny South, Ata., 


+ +. 








Cycling : Military Cycling, 0., Dec 


Davis, Thomas, Ir.M., Jan 
Democracy: Family Stocks in.a Democracy, 
F,, Dec . 


R., Jan 
Dicey, Edward,.on the Rival Coalitions, N.C., 
Jan 


Jan 
Free Libraries, see under Libraries 
Freeman, Prof. E. A., on the Intellectua 
Pemgnent of the Knglish People,, Chaut., 
an : 
French History, a Century of, {lustrated by 
& Copper Coins of the Country, B.0.P.,’ 


French Magazines, 63, 83 
Froude’s Lord Beaconsfield, Black., Jan 





Discontent, Age of, James Bryce on, C.R.. Jan, 
55 


District Visiting, S.H., Jan; G.O.P., Jan 
Dogs: Her Majesty’s Buckhounds, Q,;, Dec 
Donna in 1890, Lon., Jan 

Downside Review, Dec 98 

Drama, see under Theatres 

Dutch Magazines, 70, 89 


Education, Jan, 98 

Education of Genius, James Sully on, E.I.. 
Jan 

Education: School Boys’ Parents, Nat.R., Jan, 
73; Modern School Bills, Nat.R., Jan. 73; 
The Girl Graduate, Nat.R., Jan., 73 The 
Utility of the Ideal in Education, Kg., 
Dec ; Overpressure in Schools, C.J., Jan 

Elections in Italy, Pater., Jan 

Electoral: Kilkenny and its Moral, by W. T. 
Stead, Pater., Jan 

Emerson and his Friends in Concord, N.E.M.. 
Dec; On Robert Burns, C.D., Jan 

Emin Relief Expedition, see under Africa 

English History: Series of Articles on, by Prof. 
Freeman and others, Chaut, Jan 

English Illustrated Magazine, Jan., 98 

Erskine, Lord Chancellor, Letters of, U.R., 
Dec 





ae in Literature and Art, James Mason on, 

.0.P., Jan } 

aries Life, Scientific Basis of Belief in, C.D, 
an ° 


Gaming, Curiosities of, C., Jan, 

Genesis and Science, Ex., Jan 

Genius, Education of, James Sully on, E.J., Jan 

Genoa, Reminiscences of, Tin., Jan 

Gentleman’s Magazine, Jan., 98 

as Castles, Stories and Legends of, L.F.. 

an 
German Literature, Studies in, by M. Watson, 
-P., Jan 

German Magazines, 85 . 

Ghosts: Andrew Lang on, F., Dec, 77 

Girl Life in London, Hon. Emily Kinnaird on 
K.0., Jan 

Girlhood, Types of, G.O.P., Jan 

Girl’s Own Paper, Jan , 98 

Gladstone. W. E., on Art, Ig., Dec; on Revela- 
tion, C.D., Jan 

Glastonbury, Down.R., Dec 

Golf for Women, O., Dec 

Good Words, Jan., 98 

Grande Chartreuse, E.I., Jan 

Greek Archzology during 1890, Ant., Jan 

Greeley, Horace., Statue of, at New York, un- 
ODN 0-5. Nov; Chauncey M. Depew on; 























Greenwood, Frederick, on the Revolt of Labour, 
New.R., Jan., 73 


Groombridge’s Magazine, Jan., 80, 98 


Hallucinations, Census of, Psy. R., Dec.; Prof» 
H. Sidgwick ou, New R,, Jan., 73 

Hardwar and its Fair, N.H., Jan 

Harper's Ferry, and John Brown, A.R., Dec 

Harper’s.Magazine, Jau., 52, 80, 98 

Harrison, Frederic, on the Irish Leadership, 
F.R., Jan., 69 

Hartley, David, and the American Colonies, J. 
W lavdley on, M.A.H., Dec 


We 


, Harvard’s Better Self, N.E.M., Dec 


Herbert, Hon. Auberon, on ‘The Rake’s Pre- 
gress” in Irish Polities, F.R., Jan., 72 

Hereditary Peers and Practical Politics, W.R., 
Jan 

Heron, Mrs. Emily A., Cen., Sept 

Highiand Mouthly, 95 

Hockey for Girls, G.O.P., Jan 

Hoffman, E. T. W., Lad., Jan 

Home Rule, see under Ireland, Scotland 

Homiletic Review, Dec., 99 


‘Honduras, Spanish, Scot. G.M., Dec 


Hosea, Prof. Elmslie on, Ex., Jan 

Houses: How to.Chocse a New House, C.F.M., 
Jan 

Hugo, Victor : En Voyage, by A.C. Swinburne, 
N.A.R., Dec 


Humanities, Major J. W. Powell on, F., Dec., 77 

Hunt, Alfred, M. Art., Jan 

Huntingdon County, Story of, by Canon 
Creighton, L.H., Jan s 


“Huxley, Prof., on the Warpath, by Duke of 


Argyll, N.C., Jan., 74 
Hydraulic Power, Lad., Jan . 
Hypnotism: Hypnotism, Crime, and _ the 

Doctors, by Dr. G. C. Kingsbury, N.C., Jan; 

Hypnotism and its Relations to other Modes 

of Fascination, Luc., Dec 
Ibsen : His *‘ Brand,” Dr. W. L. Cross on, A., 

Dec; Ibsen’s New Drama, E. Gosse on, F.R., 

Jan, 72 


Igdrasil, Dec 

“In Darkest England,” see under Salvation 
Army 

Indians of America, see under Race Problem 

Inscriptions on Old Edinburgh Houses, S.H., 
Jan 

Insurance: Life Insurance, 1870-90, A. Hewat 
on, Bank., Jan 

Ireland: Irish Events of 1890, Pater., Jan; 
Tne Parnell Episode and the Irish Leader- 
ship, Lad., Jair; Patriotism and Chastity, 
W.R., Jan.,60; Lord Brabourne on, Black., 
Jan; Frederic Harrison on, ¥.R., Jan., 60; 
Kilkenny Election and its Moral, by W. T. 
Stead, Pater., Jan., 59 
The Two Coalitions, by E. Dicey, N.C. Jan. 60 
Home Rule and Home Rulers, Frank H, Hill 
on, .R., Jan 

Irish Monthly, Jan., 99 

Irish Youth and High Ideals, Ir.M.. Jan 

Italian Magazines 

Italy: The Elections, Pater., Jan 


Japan: Constitutional Government. Scots., 
Jan; Sir Edwin Arnold on, Serib., Jan ; The 
Army, Cos., Dec 

Jews: The Jew of To-day, N.H.. Jan; The Jew 
as a Workman, by D. F. Schloss, N.C., Jan. 74 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, Dec 

ey of the Royal Colonial Institute, Dec., 


Katterfelto and his Wonders, M.C., Jan 
Keats, Poetry of, Lad., Jan 

Ken, Bishop, N.H., Jan 

Kindergarten, Dec 

King’s Own, Jan., 99 

King’s Confessors, Ant., Jan 
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Kipling, Rudyard, “The Light that Failed,” 

(Story), oy, Lipp., Jan 

Koch, Dr. bert, and his Cure for Consump- 
tion, Sir M. Mackenzie on, C.R., Jan., 58; Dr. 
P. Gibier on, N.A-R., Dec 


Labour: The Revolt of Labour, F. Greenwood 
on, New R., Jan., 73; The Moral Law in In- 
dustry, Ig., Dec; Dock Strike in Aus- 
tralia, Cen., Sept ; 

Labour Bureau, A Starved Government Depart- 
ment, Lady Dilke on, New R., Jan © 

Labour Colonies : A Model Labour Colony, Tin, 
Jan; Labour Colonies in Germany, Hari of 
Meath on, N.C., Jan., 74 

Ladder, Jan., 99 

Lake Dwellings of Europe, Ant., Jan 

La Salle’s Homestead at Lachine, M.A.H., Dec 

Law and the Lawyers: The Authority of the 
Law, by Lord Selvorne, Pater., Jan 

Leisure Hour, Jan., 57, 99 

Libraries, Free, Sir John Lubbock on, New.R., 
Jan., 13 

Liebig’s Extract (A Very Large Kitchen), C..J, 
Jan 


Lincolnshire, Canon Overton on, Long., Jan 

Lippincott’s Monthly, Jan,, 99 

Literature, the Elements of, by J. A. Smith, 
Lad., Jan 

Literary Boston, Cos., Dec 

Literary Statesmen of America, M. T. Adkins 
on, M.A.H., Dec 

Little Folks, Jan., 67, 99 

Longman’s Magazine, Jan., 80, 99 

Lords, House of, Hereditary Peers and Practical 
Politics, W.R., Jan 

Lower James River, C.M., Jan 

Lubbock, Sir John, on Free Libraries, New R., 
Jan. 

Lucifer, Dec., 66, 99 


Macaulay, A. J. H. Crespi on, G.M., Jan 

Mace of the House of Commons, Ant., Jan 

Mackenzie, Sir Morell, on the Koch Treatment 
of Tuberculosis, C.R., Jan,, 58 

Macmillan’s Magazine, Jan., 57, 99 

Magazine of American History, Dec 

Megazine of Art, Jan 

Manchester Ship Canal, C.S.J., Jan 

Manning, Cardinal, on *‘ In Darkest England,” 
Pater., Jan; Facsimile of Notes of Sermons 
by, Str., Jan 

Manuscripts: Asiatic Source of a Passage in the 
* Dictes,” printed by Caxton, Bkwm, Jan 

Marriage and the Marriage Laws: An Ag- 
nostic’s Marriage Difficulty, C.D., Jan; The 
Decline of Marriage. W.R., Jan. 

Marsden, Miss Kate, Arg., Jan; G.O.P., Jan 

Meath, Ear! of, on Labour Colonies in Germany, 
N.R., Jan 

Merry England, Jan, 99 

Messages from the Sea, C.J., Jan 

Michigan : Glimpses of Early Life in and about 
Kalamazoo, M.A,H., Dec. ; 

Milan, Memories of, C.F.M., Jan 

Military Periodicals, Foreign 

Millionaires, see under Wealth 

Missionary Review, Dec, 99 

Missions: Modern Medical Missions, Mis. R., 
Dec; Japan, Unitarian Missions, Jos. Cook 
on, O.D., Nov; Travancore, §.H., Jan; The 
Present Outlook in France, by A. T. Pierson 
on, Mis. R., Dec; Chinese Missionary Pro- 
blem, Mis. R.. Dec; Basutoland, Mis. R., Dec 

Moltke, Field-Marshal von, Cos., Dec 

Month, Jan, 81, 99 

Monthly Chronicle of North Country Lore and 
Legend, Jan, 99 

Monthly Packet, Jan, 79, 80, 99 

Morality by Act of Parliament, Dr. R. Ander- 
son on, C.R., Jan, 71 
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ne, Lewis,’ Poetry of, A. Waugh on, Mur. 
an 


Morris, William, on Art, The Socialist. Ideal, 
New R., Jan, 67 

Miiller, Prof. Max., on Christianity and Buadd- 
hi:m, New R., Jan 

Municipal Misrule in New York, 0.D., Nov 

Murray’s Magazine, Jan, 81, 99 

Music: Plea for the Unmusical, by W. Archer, 
Groom., Jan; Musical Culture and the 
Popular Concerts, by H. A. Smith, U.R., 
Dec: Chinese Music, C.M., Jan 

Music Halls of London, Harp., Jan 

Music Magazines, 91 


National Review, Jan, 73, 97 

Nationalism : Objections to Nationalism, by 
Jesse Cox, Nat., Dec; Nationalism and 
Liberty, by Rev. S. Schindler, Nat., Dec 

Nationalist, Dec, 99 

Natural History, Best Books on, Lad., Jan 

Nature Notes, Dec, 99 

Navies: Making Man-o’-War’s Men, by W. L. 
Luce, N.E.M., Dec; Sea Power, Mur., Jan; 
Home Rule for the Navy, Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. 
F. D. Jervois, N.C., Jan, 74 ; Armour for War 
Ships, F. M. Barber on, F., Dec; Foreign 
Military Periodicals 

Newbery House Magazine, Jan, 99 

New England Magazine, Dee, 81 

Newman, Cardinal, Early Life of, by Dr. BE. A. 
Abbott, C.R., 71; Father Grant’s Reminis. 
cences, M.S., Jan 

New Review, Jan, 67, 73, 97 

New York, Municipal Misrule, 0.D., Nov 

Niger, see under Africa 

Nineteenth Century, Jan, 60, 74, 97 

Non-Resistance, Christian Doctrine of, Count. 
Tolstoi and Rev. A. Ballou on, A., Dec 

North American Review, Dec, 68, 69, 78, 97 

Nursing: A Privileged Profession, W.R., Jan 


Oberammergau in Winter, Nat. R., Jan 
Oberammergau and. the Passion Play, Bliza- 
beth Bisland on, Cos., Dec 
Onward and Upward, 99 
rators: How. the repare th 
Ong: fm y prepa eir Speeches, 
Orchids : Hot Orchids, Long., Jan 
O'Reilly, John Boyle, Ir. M., Jan 
Our Day, Nov 
Outing, Dee, 99 


Parents’ Review, Jan 

Parliamentary: Behind the Scenes in Parlia- 
ment, by L. J. Jennings, C.R., Jan, 71 

Parnell Imbroglio, see under Irish Leadership 

Parties, Continuity of, in English History, 
W.R,, Jan f 

Paternoster Review, Jan, 59, 97 

Path, Dec., 90 

Paton, J. G., Q., Jan 

Patriotism and Chastity, W.R., Jan, 69 

Patriotism and the Public Schools, E. B. An- 
drews, A., Dec, 68 

Peace Congress in London, Rev. R. B. Howar® 
on, 0.D., Nov 

i Dinners, Rev. W. M. Ede on, Sun. M., 

an 

Persia: A Railway through Southern Persia, by 

es Sir F. Goldsmid, Scot. G.M., 
an 

Peru, T. Child on, Harp., Jan 

Petroleum Trade, C.J., Jan. 

Phillips, Wendell, Monument to, N.E.M., 
Dec 


Photographic Reporter, Dec 

Photography, see also Contents of Wilson’s: 
Photographic Magazine, and of the Photo- 
graphic Reporter; Flash Light Photography, 
0, Dec 
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Phrenological Journal, Dec, 99 
Pity, Genuine and Spurious, Miss F. P. Cobbe 
on, F., 77 
Playfair, Sir Lyon, on Arbitration (A Topic for 
Christmas), N.A.R., Dec, 68 


Poetry: Tendency of Modern Poetry, Lad., 


Jan 
Poetry in the Magazines, 66 
Pompeii in Bohemia, C., Jan ar 


Population, see under Census taking 

Portraits of Celebrities at Different Times of 
their Lives, Str., Jan 

Portuguese Magazines. 

oe : A Literary Evening chez Pousset, F.R., 

an 

Preacher’s Magazine, Jan, 99 

Presbyterian Churchman, Jan, 99 

Prisons: Two Hours in a Prison, C.J., Jan, 99 

Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, Bec 

Prudhoe Castle, M.C., Jan , : 

Payeholngy : Influence of Modern Psychology 
upon Theological Opinion, Prof. G. T. Laud 
on, A,R., Dec 


Quiver, Jan, 99 


Race Problemsof America : The North American 
Indians, Pater., Jan; The Nature of the 
Negro, by Prof. N. S. Shaler, A., Dec, 76 

Railways : Speed in Railway Travel, Prof. R. H. 
Thurston on, F., Dec, 78 ; In the Sidings, by 
W. J. Gordon, L.H., Jan 


Ramazan Fast, C.J., Jan 

Random Roaming, by Dr. Jessopp, N.C., Jan 

Rawnsley, Rev. H. D., Poem by, ‘The Wreck 
of the Ocean Queen,” Mac., Jan 

Recitation Study by A. Burrell, Ata., Jan 

Rescue Work, Mrs. Bramwell Booth on, All W., 
Jan 

Revelation and Inspiration, W. E. Gladstone 
on, C.D., Jan 

Richardson, Dr. Benjamin Ward, C.S.J , Jan 

Ritualism : The Bishopof Lincoln’s Case, Pater., 
Jan 

Rome: Social and Political Life of the Empire 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, W.R., Jan 

Ruskin, John, Portraits of, M.Art., Jan. ; 
Ruskiniana, Ig., Dec 

Russian Magazines, 87 


Saints, Stories of, for Children, N.H., Jan 

Salvation Army and Gen: Booth’s ‘‘ In Darkest 
England,” L.H., Jan.; N.H., Jan: Mrs. 
Jeune on, Nat.R., Jan; Cardinal Manning 
on, Pater., Jan; The Cab Horse Charter, 
Gen. Booth on, All W., Jan 

Scandinavia: Our Scandinavian Kinsfolk, K.O., 
Jan 

Scandinavian Magazines, 90 

Scientific Sins, F.R., Jan, 72 

Scotland : Home Rule, Scots., Jan 

Scots Magazine, 99 

Scott, Sir Walter, Lad., Jan; Last Years of, 


Scottish Congregationalist, Jan 

Scottish Geographical Magazine, Dec 

Scribner's Magazine, Jan, 64, 65, 82, 100 

Sea Power, Mur., Jan 

Severn Sea, Winter Cruise on, Nat. R., Jan 

Shakespeare: Mor? -estimony against, by H 
I. Donnelly, N.A R, Dec _79; aacbenpends 
Women, Lady Mu..in on, B.M., Jan 

Sheep: Foot Rot in Sheep, J.R.A.S., Dec 

Shipping: The North Atlantic Steamship Line, 
Mur., Jan, 100 

Slavery in America, Black and White Heroism, 
Stories of the Abolition Crusade, G.O.P., Jan; 
Anti-Slavery Buston, N.E.M., Dec 

Slums, Problem of, Black., Jan 

Smith, Prof. Goldwin, on the McKinley Tariff, 
Mac., Jan, 57 

Socialism, The Revolt of Demos, Cen., Sept ; 
A History of Socialism, by Alice Oldham, 
Nat. R., Jan73; Socialism and the Teaching 
Mr. Ruskin, by H. Rose, Ig., Dec; The 
Socialist Ideal—Art, by Wm. Morris, New R., 
Jan 67; Politics, by G. Bernard Shaw, New 
RE. Jan; Literature, by H. S. Salt, New R., 

an 

Sol-fa Jubilee, J. C. Hadden on, Mac., Jan 

Song of Three Sisters, T.B., Jan. 

Sonoma, Cruise of, Cos., Dec 

Soulac Abbey Church, Down R., Dec 

Spa, P. Fitzgerald on, G.M., Jan 

Spanish Magazines, 82 

Spencer, Herbert, F. Adams on, Cen., Sept 

Spenser's ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” A.R., Dec 

Stairs, Lieut. W.G., Shut up in the African 
Forest, .NC., Jan 

Stanley, Henry M., on African Pygmies, Scrib., 
Jan, 64 

Statesmen of Europe, L.H., Jan, 57 

Stead, W. T., Horoscope of, Astrol. M., Jans 
on General Booth, Sun. M., Jan, 53; on Kil- 
kenny Election and its Moral, Pater., Jan, 
59 


Steamship, The, 100 

Strand London, History of, Str., Jan, 100 
Strand Magazine, Jan ; 

Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord, Mis.R., Dec 





THE REvIEW oF REVIEWS. 


Temple Bar, Jan, 61. 100 

Thanksgiving Day in America, Institution of, in. 
1623, Dr. J. H. Patton on, M.A.H., Dec 

Theatre, Jan 100 

Theatres and the Drama: America in England; 
A Theatrical Retrospect, G.M., Jan 

Theosophical Society and H. P. B., by Mrs. A, 
Besant, Lue., Dec. 66,; Theosophy and Eccle- 
S.as:1cism, by W. Kingsland, 90, Luc., Dec 

Tinsley’s Magazine, Jan. 

Tolstvi, Count Leo, on the Christian Doctrine of 
Non-Resistance, A., Dec 

Tourgenieff in his Letters, U.R., Dec 

Trance, Observations of Certain Phenomena, 
Psy.R., Dec 

Sees and Dr. Koch’s Cure, see under Dr, 


‘oc 
Tudor, House of, Mary Tudor, G.O.P., Jan 


Ultramontanism, 0.D., Nov 
Under-Currents of London Life, C.S.J., Jan 
Unitariauism in Boston, Decadeace of, Jos, 


Cook on, 0.D., Nov 

United States: City Growth and Party Politics, 
F., Dec, 17; Government of American Cities, 
F., Dec 56 ; Municipal Misrule in New York, 
O.D., Nov 7; Electoral Reform Legislat ion, 
C. C. Allen on, A., Dec ; The nt 
Election, Hon. J. G. Carlisle on, N.A.R., 

Dec __; Tariff, Goldwin Smith on, Mac., 
Jan; Census, see under Census 

United Service Magazine, Jan 

Universal Review, Dec, 100 

——— Pim ay Chan at London 

niversity, Down.R., Dec; Harvard’s Better 

Self, NEM., Dee” 

University of the South Magazine, Dec 


Van Beers, Jan, Pater., Jan 
Vert and Venery, by Viscount Lymington, 


-C., Jan 

Vine-growing in Australia, Cen.. Sept 
Viticulture in Australia, Cen., Sept 
Washington, State of, Lipp., Jan 
Wealth: What shall we do with the Million- 

aires ? .E.M., Dec 
Wells, Holy, Ant., Jan 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, Jan, 100 
Wesleyanism in Australa, Origin of, N.H. 


Jan 
Wesmalaniee Abbey, Archd. Farrar on, Sun.M., 


an 
Westminster Review, Jan, 99 
Whist : Free Whist, Nat.R., Jan 





Strong Men, C.J., Jan 

Sublime, The, Two Treatises on, Mac., Jan 

Summer Isles, G.W., Jan 

Sunday at Home, Jan, 100 

Sun. Jan., 100 

Sunday Magazine, Jan, 53, 100 

Swan-shooting on the Columbia, 0., Dee 

Swan Theatre in 1596, Bkwm., Jan 

Swinburne, A. C., Poem by—‘ Light,” F.R., 
Jan; on Victor Hugo: En Voyage, N.A.R., 

Dec, 78 . 

Sword and Trowel, Jan, 64, 100 

Sympathetic Vibration, G.W., Jan 


Talleyrand Memoirs, C.M., Jan 

Tappan, Rev. Benjamin, Typical Old-time 
Minister, M.A.H., Dec 

Teapots, Collections of, Cos., Dec 








C.J., Jan 


Temperance: How Enemies of the Saloon may 
do Battle, Hom. R., Dec | 





White Cloud Mouutains, Canton (A Place of 


Tombs), C.J,, Jan 
Wild Life in the Wild West, B.O.P. Jan, 
Williams, Montagu, C.S.J.. Jan 
Wilson’s Photographic Magazine, Dec. 6th 
and 21st 
wingers, Remarkable, in Europe, R. Heath on, 
.H., Jan 
Women: Then and Now, by Rev. J. M. Savage, 
A., Dec, 76 ; Types of Gisthood, G.O.P., 4 3 
Shall our Dag ters have Dowries? Sym- 
jum on N.A.R.,, Dec, 67; Maidens and 
atrons in American re) Mrs, B. Harri- 
son on, N.A.R., Dec.; Golf for Women, 0., 
woe F as ag for — G.O.P., Jan 
, J.D., Poem by, ‘‘The Briton’s Land’ 
J.R.C.1., Jan. 66 i 2 
Work, Jan, 100 
Workers’ Monthly, Jan,100 


Yankee Dodges, L.H., Jan 

yeeite: te, 
osem alley: ay in the Yosemite with 
a Kodak, N.E.M., ier 
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The Rediscovered Treatise of Hristotle, 


Facsimile of the papyrus in the British Museum. 
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